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Most men -wlien drawn to speak about thcmselvesj 
Are moved by little and little to say more 
Than they first dreamt; until at last they blush, 
And can but hope to find secret excuse^ 

In the self-knowledge of their auditors.” 

Walter Scott’s Old Play,. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY THE AUTHOR’S ELDEST SON. 


This edition of tlie AiUobiograpky was revised by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt with his own hand. He had almost 
completed the passages which he intended to add ; but 
he had left some portions which were marked for 
omission in a state of doubt. From the manner in 
which the work was written, points of interest here 
and there were passed over indistinctly or omitted 
altogether, and some inaccuracies were overlooked in 
the re-perusal. In a further revision by the writer’s 
eldest son, several obscurities liave been cleared away, 
inaccuracies have been corrected, and omissions have 
been supplied. The interpolated passages, whether in 
the text or in notes, are distinguished by being in- 
cluded in brackets. 

In the Preface to the earlier edition, the Author 
avowed that he felt a difficulty in having to retrace a 
life which was marked by comparatively little incident, 
and was necessarily, therefore, mainly a retrospect of 
his own writings. Another difficulty, of which he was 
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evidently conscious only tlirougli its effect in cramp* 
ing liis pen, lay in an excess of scruple when he 
approached personal matters. In the revisal of this 
second edition, however, the lapse of time had in 
some degree freed him from restraint; and while 
the curtailments necessary to compress the bulk of 
the volume have been made principally in the more 
detailed portions of the literary retrospect, the addi- 
tions have tended to increase the personal interest of 
the text. The work is relieved of some other por- 
tions, because they may be found in his collected 
writings, or because the subject-matter to which they 
refer is out of date. The result of the alterations is, 
that the biographical part of the volume is brought 
more closely together, while it is presented with greater 
fulness and distinctness. 

The reader of this Autobiography will find it less a 
relation of the events which happened to the writer, 
than of their impression on himself, and the feelings 
which they excited, or the ideas which they prompted. 
This characteristic of the writing is in a great degree a 
characteristic of the man, and thus the book reflects his 
own life more than on a first judgment it might be sup- 
posed to do. His whole existence and his habit of mind, 
were essentially literary. If it w^ere possible to form 
any computation of the hours which he expended seve- 
rally in literary labour and in recreation, after the 
manner of statistical comparisons, it would be foundl 
that the largest portion of his hours was devoted to 
hard work in the seclusion of the study, and that by 
far the larger portion of the allotted recreation ” was 
devoted to reading, either in the study or in the society 
of his family. Those who knew him best will picture 
him to themselves clothed in a dressing-gown, and bend- 
ing his head over a book or over the desk. At some 
periods of his life he rose early, in order that he might 
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get to work t^urly ; in oilwv peritnls he rost‘ hiti\ hecMUsa 
he ovi‘r tJie desk vto'y lute. Fortlu^ Tai»st part, lutw- 
ever, he luihitiuilly eatue <lo.\vu ‘‘too late" to hrt*akfast, 
am! was no s<}out‘r st‘nUHi siileway.'? at the table than he 
began io vend. AfttU" }srt‘akfnst ht‘ repairetl to liis stiniy, 
uhere he rtajiained until hv went iuit to take his walk, 
lie siuindiiut's read at. iiinner, thiHigh not always. At 
|.ieri(Hls ef his Hfe» he wtuihl sleep after <!in!ier; 
but u>ually he refined from the table to rt-auh lit* n*ad 
at tea titne, and all the t'vening read or wnde. hi early 
lift* his prtdessiiin. led liiitt, ns a eritie, to llu* ilH*atn*s, 
aia! the same em}ilt»yment ttnik liim thert* at !att*r dates. 
In the earlier Iialf of his e\istt*net‘ lie mixed somewhat- 
in society, and id"! oun lauist* was nottal, amongst a tndy 
Mdeetinl eirele of frituuls, for the tn^ttd'ul east* of its ecm* 
versatiiUi and reereal i»iii, mtisu’ u>tiH!ly hniniiig n >ta-ple 
in !'t4h tlie talk and tloMiiversiom Itvva/^nt tins 
i»f Ids life that tiis nppeanmee was most eharaeterisittn 
and none of tfir portraits <»f him ade.juately eonsa^yetl 
the id.ea of if. Une of t lie a halt h <*halk 

diavun*,:. I'V ati artid named Wildneug p»Ti-hed. din* 
r.os,i iaf. nrr !-*y ■^'ever!^ ua^ oid)' a dogefi on a onafl sente, 
bill if suun.eded tie* kiutlne- ■» and aidmaticin of liis 
In tifle-r eaoM, the ai»i-4s -kianv t«H» litth* 
of their After to i'ali’h th** mou familiar tradt.s of Ids 
a'^|a*«'t. fie was lather fidJ, a--^ draijdd nrrowg 

aiid loMkmi dtunierer than he nsally was. jhv. hair W‘as 
!'*hiidi and ddning, and '^Hghlly inelined t<» wave; his 
!se;id v\a«! iilgli, Id'S forehead straight niai widfe, his t*yi*s 
blac'k and ^'parhlini^ Ids e,*iieral ('onn-»!f*xioii dark. There 
uii.’-* ill his wliiile earriage and manner an eict rimrdinary 
degii'e of hh\ 

A^^ life aduini-ed, ri'-^ hi^ family inereir-.eil fa-ster than 
lri"< me, III a Ids raiigt^ of vidting !M*ritine neoiMamf raeted-i 
hiH devotion to !ah»uiir more <*ontiniioiis. anti his triemls 
I'ediierij to t!ii‘ -mall number of tho-.** who eiiiiie only to 
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steal fiir conversat^^^n tla‘ time tiiat lie »itheiHvi^e wmilil 
have iiiveii t«» lii> het^cs, Sut'h iVieialH uelceiiie.i 
lieartily, anti seklem allowed them to the! the t-.i\ wiueh 
they made Iiiin pay thr the time tlnn e.ei^umed. 

Even at seasons id' tlie greatest depreHniou in his I'-r- 
tunes, he always attracted many visitors* hut niil! n*d 
much tor any repute that att«mded him as h.ir his pei>»i.mit 
qualities. Few men were more attractive “iti >eciet % /' 
\vhether in a iaroe coiapany or 4wer the ru-e-dde. IIm 
matuiers were peculiarly aiihuated ; his eein er^aliMih 
varknU ranoimr toer a ereai field of suhjeefs. was iinn-ed 
and called ihrtli Iiv the respn-tHe td’ his e«.mpaniofi, 
that cumpankm philosopher or student. sa; 4 e er Iho , m m 
or woman; aiul he wasequatlv- readv fw tie* Hii-!;, 
topics or for tlie oravest ridlectious - ■ Ids e\pr**s.>»iM|i ea^il v 
adaptiiptX to tins te>ui‘or hiscom|>:uuon‘s mind. Wi?ri 
nuudi freethun of manners, he ei>m!»ined a sp>oi!am‘»*i:s 
c< and e.sy that mwer failed, and a eMnsiileraf^me-is deri’.#^d 
man a I'easeless kindiUMn nf heart t'la? invariahU fasei- 
tinted sn'eii .sirauoers. Jn the eourse of his iie%i tp.ap.,M' 
career, more titan one imeiny has eoine to Ids hoiist'' ttilh 
tlie d(‘termiiiatian to extiud di.snunvalH m* to ehasiis*^ mid 
has o<me away with loud expres-dun-^ of hr^ p*o 
estetun and Hkiuun 

This tendency t,i» >et‘lu>ion ifi tie* du-h- 1: id u 
lar^e uiid stn-ious inliumu’e upon Hunt', hn*. It. 

nro>i\ as we hau* >een, from no di-'^ldo' t>> -n-.irtv ; 
the contrary, from yoiitdi to lii- wry d:e, pi--^ 

ferred to havtM‘onipaiiioii,H.\uih hun; I*!;! \i u ne.-*«-. v 
to he surroundtsi liy Ids houk'i. ih* u.-d to t'o ^ 

propmioity to his tw o V'eai'-.* '^oi* In d*m m prj . -n ; iind 0, 
isprolialilef hat tiiat eirrinustain-** did<-<ei|nn-f»*!’«!.i 
Upon his eharaotor what mu4 Hill h.e.** d*^.-n an in', an 
leiideiiey : for if eontinued ail nf pi . 

iioii, lli^s natural fiieialtif H rjindu 'i*d Im m i\, i- Luo 
regard all thiii^n iliat rama fiefn^* !am *-ho‘;!v i'l-m. 
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intellectual or iuuiu'inative point view* lie had no 
aptitude for material seiiUUHN aial nhvavs retaiiUHl a very 
precariouH i^ra^p of uu*re dry facts; which, iiuleed, in 
pHiportioii as they teiuled to tlie material or the harth 
he almost dislikinl : the result was, that he viewed all 
llunos as in a mirror, anti ehietly as they were retleeted 
in liooks <a- illuminated hy literary commentary* 

It is a iRHa^ssary conset|uenee of such a hahit of mind 
that he often faiknl to see realities directly as they were ; 
and a further result was, tliat false itleas which wen* 
imlustriously cireidatiHl of iiim, iu the first instatiee !w 
jHilitieai enemies, wma* ^continued, or tu'en strimalhentsl, 
Isy fa!st» coiua^ptions w liieh lie fornuHl of himself, and, 
slid luit eoueoal. At a very t*arly tlate, he felt lunuul 
iiv<»w his liheral opinmus on the subject of rcli^^iim : in 
tlmse days it was a coinmrm aial an easy retort tor an 
<ipponent to insinuate, that the man who was ma stmitd 
in the most important opinions of nil, must he wiekeil 
at litaui, aiu! tlierefore immoral in eonduet ; and, 
m’eordin<.!:ly, lioiyh limit lias hinm areu.sod of lax 
inoralitv in his porioiial lifo, him tie* shookino p.u-t 
i4‘ then' actmed* lay in tlieir uneharitahh'no;^'s thoir 
flidnooniOMiNfii-'.s, <*r tlioir inah\^nily. In ropfy, ho 
jii»intril to ttio eharil} onjoim-d l»y tho !h\ino Antlun* 
-of i lu'i'^tiauit} , and ttualifio.l vwn ins :mtaoMni-»m to 
smdi tdiaryos !»y appeals to eharitahle euiistruetiofis, and 
adiiiiH:doii.s of the i'oihles of launan iiatur«x ulueh hH‘ 4 - 
oe-Ued that tlmre he ’-♦unif* fonndatiiin of truth fhr 

tilt' eltar^^e. lie uas aeou--.ed <,f improvidtmee, and lie 
adiiiitled ineapaeities fu' eomputation in matters of 
liioney, or anuliino eht% whieh Mumded \ery lile* a 
rehiefiiiti eoiifi'^si*»m Stem erifie--» tliscerned, in the plea- 
jiiirahh' t,raits id’ lii^4 leaver po»ans, proofs <if idl'emimiey 
aiitl W'eakiieHs ; ami thrMUpdamf Leigh Hunt’s wrilinga 
will lie found atliii'HHioiO's ill* men spuntaneomi aiiuounee- 
iiients, isf per^*ma! tiiiiiiiity. If there were imt iniiiilH»ri 
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disposed to accept the best construction of the man^ it 
would be difficult indeed to make them easily under- 
stand how utterly unfounded are these apparent confir 
^nations and admissions. 

Such foibles as Leigh Hunt had lay altogether inr 
different directions. In early life he had no very pre- 
found respect for appearances^ but his conduct wav 
guided by a rigour of propriety that might shame many 
of his accusers ; and in later life he entertained a. 
growing respect for appearances from the sense of the 
mischief which misconstrued example might do. Hiv 
so-called improvidence resulted partly from actual dis- 
appointment in professional undertakings^ partly from 
a real incapacity to understand any subjects when they 
were reduced to figures^ and partly also from a readiness- 
of self-sacrifice^ which was the less to be guessed by 
any who knew him, since he seldom alluded to it, and 
never, except in the vaguest and most unintelligible 
terms, hinted at its real nature or extent. His personal 
timidity was simply an intellectual hallucination, in some 
degree founded upon what he supposed ought to be the 
utterly unmoved feelings of a brave man.” I have 
seen him in many situations calculated to try the nerves,, 
and .never saw him moved by personal fear. He has 
been in a carriage of which the horses ran away, and 
seemed only to enjoy the rapidity of the motion ; in 
fact, I believe he could scarcely present to his mind tlie 
chances of personal mischief that were before us. I 
have seen him threatened, more than once, by brutal 
and brawny rustics, whom he instantly approached with 
an animated and convincing remonstrance. I have seen 
him in a carriage nearly carried away by a flooded 
river, his whole anxiety being centred in one of his 
children whom he thought to be more exposed tlian 
himself. I have seen him for weeks together, each hour 
of the day, in imminent danger of shipv/reck, and never 
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observed tlie slightest solicitude^ except for those about: 
him. On the occasion which he mentions, when tlie- 
drunken steward endangered our being run down bj? 
two large ships that passed us like vast clouds astern 
the lanterns were relit and handed up by Leigh Hunt, 
with the coolness of a practised seaman. But there- 
2va$ a species of fear which beset him in every situation 
of life — it was, lest he might not do quite what was- 
right; lest some terrible evil should be inflicted upon 
somebody else; and this thought, if he reflected, did. 
sometimes paralyse his action and provoke evident 
emotion. 

Perhaps the mastering trait in his character was a. 
conscientiousness which was carried even to extremes. 
While he possessed the uncertain grasp of material 
facts which I have mentioned, and viewed things most 
distinctly when they were presented to his mind in the • 
mirror of some abstraction, he never was able to rest 
with a final confidence in his own judgment. The- 
anxiety to recognise the right of others, the tendency to- 

refine,” which was noticed by an early school compa-- 
nion, and the propensity to elaborate every thought, , 
made him, along with the direct argument by which he • 
sustained his own conviction, recognise and almost admit ' 
all that might be said on the opposite side. If, indeed, . 
the facts upon wdiich he had to rely had become matter 
of literary record, he would collect them with an un-- 
wearied industry of research ; but in the action of life • 
these resources did not always avail him ; and the ex- 
cessive anxiety to take into account all that might be ■ 
advanced on every side, with the no less excessive wish 
to do what was right, to avoid every chance of wrong, . 
and, if possible, to abstain from causing any pain, begot 
an uncertainty of purpose for which I can find no known: 
prototype except in the character of Hamlet. 

The ultra-conscientiousness has affected even his- 
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'biography. With an unbounded frankness in speaking 
'Of himself^ he soon paused in speaking of others^ from 
Ihe habit of questioning whether he had any right” to 
•do so ; and thus an habitual frankness was accompanied 
■by an habitual and unconquerable reserve. His Autobio- 
^graphy is characteristically pronounced in its silence. 
He has nowhere related the most obvious family inci- 
< dents. The silence is broken almost in an inverse pro- 
portion to the intimacy of his relations. He scarcely 
/mentions his own marriage ; excepting the faintest pos- 
'sible allusions, the only one of his children to wdiom he 
alludes has been to a certain extent before the pubHc ; 
.and even where his personal friends gave him, in their 
-own recognition by the public, the right to speak of them 
•openly, he has faithfully used the right in the peculiar 
ratio which has been pointed out, — freely mentioning 
•those with whom he held intercourse chiefly in literary 
matters or in society, sparingly those whose intercourse 
powerfully affected his own life. A conspicuous instance 
is afforded by the friend who ultimately became his suc- 
••cessor in maintaining the general independence of the 
ExamineT^ who has placed in the library immortal con- 
tributions to the political history of the English Com- 
mionwealth, who endeared himself to Leigh Hunt even 
Jess by most valuable and laborious services than by 
kindness of heart and generosity of mind, and who re- 
tained his strongly expressed affection to the last. It 
was not that he did not respond to the warmest affection 
•which he could so well inspire ; but in proportion as it 
was strongly felt and personal he seemed to regard it as 
unfitted for public allusion. 

It would ill become a son gratuitously to reveal the 
faults ” of his father ; though he himself taught me to 
•speak out the truth as I believe it If I differ witli him, 
it is in not being ready to see “ faults ” in any character, 
•since I know of no abstract or ideal measure by which 
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tlie shortcoming could be established. But in his case- 
it is most desirable that his qualities should be known 
as they were; for such deficiencies as he had are the* 
honest explanation of his mistakes ; while, as the reader 
may see from his writing and his conduct, they are not,. 
as the faults of which he was accused would be, incom- 
patible with the noblest faculties both of head and heart. 
To know Leigh Hunt as he was, w’as to hold him in 
reverence and love. 

The likeness to Hamlet was not lost even in a sort of 
aggressive conscientiousness. It affected his appreciation 
of character, which was, of course, modified also by the 
oblique sense of facts. Hence, some incidents in his- 
Rfe which had the most serious consequences to others,, 
and therefore to himself. When he first became ac- 
quainted with a new friend whom he liked, he noticed 
with all his vivacity of ready and intense admiration 
the traits which he thought to be chiefly prominent in 
the aspect and bearing of the other; constructed a cha- 
racter inferentially, and esteemed his friend accordingly. 
This constructive appreciation would survive the test of 
years. Then he would discover that in regard to some 
quality or other which he had ascribed to his friend he 
was mistaken ;” the whole conception of the admired 
character at once fell to the ground ; and his own dis- 
appointment recoiled with bitterness and grief on the 
perplexed and grieved friend. He never knew the pain 
he thus caused to some of the most loving hearts, which 
continued unchanged to him. 

If, indeed, he knew it, the simple knowledge was- 
enough to cure the evil. No man ever lived who was 
more prepared to make thorough work with the practice 
of his own precepts — and his precepts were always 
noble in their spirit, charitable in their construction. 
No injury done to him, however inexcusable, however 
unceasing, or however painful in its consequences, could 
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•exhaust his power of forgiveness. IIU auin.ation. In* 
sympathy with what was gay and pleaHurah!.'. hi 4 
avowed doctrine of cultivating cheorfulne-. wr.- niani^ 
fest on the surface, and could be appnH'iatiHl by Uum* 
who knew him in society, most probably eu’u 
rated as salient traits, on which he himself w ilii 

:a sort of gay and ostentatious wilfuhiess. In the ?i|iiril 
which made him disposed to enjoy “ any ihiiii^: t!i:ir 
was going forward,” he wtuild even ris^unie fur tiv** 
•evening a convivial aspect, and urge a HIjeral iiiea- 
•sure of the wine with the gusto of a inm rie.inf, h%m 
that knew him so ct>uld he aware, not only of llto 
simple and uncostly sources froin which he Iriliifually 
•drew his enjoyments, hut of hts singuhtrK jdaiii life* 
•extended even to a rule of sell-ilenial. 

intervajs when wine was rectmuiienJi'd to hini, «>i 
■came to him as a gift of frientlsliip, he^ cuHtomary 
'drink was watei% which he wtnild drink with file 
'daily repetition of Dr. Armstrong’s Hue* ** Nb*ught like 
the simple element dilutes.” For, a trick **! pkt\iiie 
with a certain round ot‘ quotations wn^ anieug f!o^ Iraifi 
of his character most conspicuous c\ on caomi ^ a % 
In the routine of life, it may he sakl, he ahiiMa tliniight 
in a slang of the library. His tlrcss w,h ulwa} » pi ten 
and studiously economical. He wtmld imvc .v fb,. 
treme plainness of his ditt, by ancrihiug it i <b'li 
<!acy of health, which he overrattnk Hi-, I u a 4 tgb n 
nothing but bread and meat ut dinner, l»re.i i un i |. 4 
for two meals of the day, bread absm* |br bin !? 
for supper. His liberal ciutHtructiMiiH wvtv h 
otliers, his strictness to himself. If he hrit d lii ii .1 
friend W'as in trouble, his Inm^e *»*!; , , ^1 

"Hiome;” and it was literally so, manv fun-, in Ibi Ijte. 
Sometimes this generosity was repaid uiih -ari l e ian 
ingratitude — with .scamlal-inongering, and 

nious inventions: he excused thouron-, ai i‘.- * -au- 
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-qnence of deficient sense, of early training, or of 
congenital fault; ^^for,” he would remark, it is im- 
possible to say what share, now, X-’s father and mother 
may have had in his doing so, or what ancestor of X/s 
may not have been really the author of my suffering — 
-and his.” When he was once reminded of his sacrifices 
for others, he answered, as if it dismissed the subject. 
It was only for my own relations but his memory 
•deceived him extravagantly. It was not that his kind- 
ness was undiscririiinating ; for he drew the line” wdth 
much clearness between what he could” do for the 
mere sake of helping the unfortunate, and the willing- 
ness to share whatever he might have with tliose he 
really esteemed and loved — not a few. The tenderness 
•of his affection was excessive : it disarmed some of the 
most reckless ; it made him throw a veil of impenetrable 
reserve over weaknesses of others, from which he suf- 
fered in ways most calculated to mortify and pain him, 
but which he suffered with never- failing kindness, and 
with silence absolutely unbroken. 

“ It must not be supposed, however, that with all his 
disposition to refine, his love of the pleasurable, and his 
tenderness, he was a mere easy sentimentalist. If he 
may be compared to Hamlet, it was Hamlet buckling 
iiimself to hard work, and performing with vigour and 
conscientious completeness. Seldom have writers so 
conscientiously verified all their statements of fact. His 
constant industry has been mentioned : he could work 
from early morning till far into midnight, every day, for 
months together ; and he had been a hard-working man 
all his life. For the greater part, even his recreation was 
auxiliary to his work. He had thus acquired a know- 
ledge of authorities most unusual, and had heaps of 
information ‘^at his fingers’ ends;” yet he habitually 
verified even what he knew already, though it should be 
only for some parenthetical use. No tenderness could 
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shake him from sternly rebuking or opposing wiier^ 
duty bade him do so; and for a principle he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything, as lie liad sacrificeil iiitniey 
and liberty. For all his excessive dcsii’c lu^t to ith* 
hold his sympathy, not to hurt others’ feelings, or inife 
to overlook any possible excuse for infirmity, moral im- 
well as physical, he never paltered with his own sin- 
cerity. He never swerved from wdiat he helievtsl ta lie 
the truth. 

In the course of his long life as a puldic writer^ 
political and polemical animosities died away, aiiil wem 
succeeded by a bx*oader I'ecognition of common piirpo''i‘ii 
and common endeavours^ to which he had not a liftk* 
contributed. Although some strange misconeeptions uf 
Leigh Hunt’s character still remained, — strange, thoiigli* 
as we have seen, not difficult to explain, — -the ackimu - 
ment of his genuine cpialities luul widely exkaidoiL 
There had been great changes, some liberals had iHvoiiitt 
conservative, more conservatives had hec'ome liberal 
all had become less dogmatic and uncharitable. }ii-i 
personal friendships embraced every party ; but fhroiudi 
all, the spirit of his opinions, the (pudities of Ins etia- 
racter, the ixnweariedness of his itidustry, <*ontimu»tl flu* 
same. To promote the happiness of his kiiul, tti mituHrr 
to the more educated appreciation of order ami beatUv^ 
to open more widely the door of tht‘ lii»rary , mnl nim e 
widely the wdndow of the library looking out up*,|i 
nature,— these were tlie purposes that guideil liis stiuiie# 
and animated his lafiour to the very last 
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CIIAI’TKU I. 

Tin: At*Tircm\H intounxiTouH. 

The that hnl to thi.s Atitt>l»it*; 4 ni|»hy will tniU'* 

lifurt* in tilt’ foum* of h, Suflinn it tt» ynv tt*r th<' iiroNont^ 
that H morn iiivohmtury pnitluntion it, w<»ultl ho diilumlt to 
ctmroivt* ; tlnnigh I iniMt ifc will iit»t hn fonml ilojitititto of 
t!u‘ onti‘rl:iinmnnt wliioli my trun nmumt oi' oxpnrioiu’nH iu 
tin* lift* of II hniiuiii lii'ing miwt of niH-n?iNit\% ctoiit 4 Uih 

I nfaiiu no im|Hnt?mn« for anything whinh I Imva «knm or 
hut on grcnuHln common to the intcrcuta of nllj 
au4 to tho willing sympathy of my broth, r 'hivcrn of liookH, 
SloHiltl I !m’ IvA at any timo into ogotiHinn of n nutnro tliat 
mukn mo aroin to think ofhorwi:a% 1 IGu’.h hff«»rohami for tho 
mi.MrhHUo«% un»l Iwg it tt» Uo oi»iOinlor»-il ua uliou from my 
hahitAi of rollrrtion. I liavo hml vmiitioi onougU in mv <lay ; 
mill, ml iho romh'r wifi aoo, hroamr awar** of thorn. If I Imvo 
any ninainirig, I la»po thi-y uro only Mioli wi iiatnr*. kiiully 
aIlovv?i to iuoit of ii-’i, iti oniiT to ooinfort m in our rogrota ami 
iiifuinitii'S. Ami tho moro wo oouUl look <-vou intii thoao, the 
lonngioumi wo- jihtmiil timl in tliom for m*lf oomplaooncyj apart 
from ctiiniiiloratiou!! timt rr^^poot tho whi»lo htuuan ruco. 

Tlioro i"i a phnoHa for in.^tani'o, of *’ fotohing a ininf?t mimi 
fiotii lii^ onolloT lint ifoo’i tho mimi bogin at that I'loint of 
tinir,’ it bogin t-von with Itiji parontH ? I wmi .lm»kittg 

omn% in ooinpaiiy wifli Air. Uii/Jift, at an ojchibition of pie- 
tiiro:i in tlif^ llrifi^h ImHifutiotn wfom oaHting my oyo« on tho 
portrait of art of!ii-it.-r in tlio <iro^-i of tho timo of ClnirloH tlm 
Hocoml, I oxofaiiiioii, What it likotiojsM to Burnt Abmtagn P* 
(a friomi <‘f ours). It turtUHl out to Ih* hin anot*ator, Lord 
Hiitiilwioli. Air, llu/litt took ino ucrim^ the room, itntl ahowod 

I 
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?no tlie portnut of a colobrati^d jn*kiS wlic» Uvoi! at ilia 
iK^riod. “ This,'’ said ho, is tlmh/y Stv-niul-so; inul lili 
living representative (lie is nuw di'Ui!) has the same faee mA 
same passions."** The lla/litt then et the same liiiglit 
l^ave been the same Hazlitt that was srandiitir with me h^tom 
tliiji picture ; and the same may have been the ea.sf with the 
Writer of tliese piges. Tltere is a fanunts hisn^fteal Ut pf 
^mtismLssion cailed the Austrian lip ant! thers, wliieh we 
<wjnaider peculiar to individuals, are sahi U* be eeamiou iii 
^-listx'icts : such as the Boeeaeeiu fare in om* part i4' Tuseativ, 
2iiid the Dante iiice in unothtn*. I my^df haw set-n. in flir 
Genoese territor}-, whicli is ni>t far fnnu (.‘er;dea» many a Urr 
like that of the Ihvuaparte.s; ami when* a ravp has .Sifi-’fig 
l^iood in it, or whatever may eerr^tittUe the ie*|Ui-iitp %'ifal 
tendency, it is probahle that the t.uiiily miglit 

found to prevail in the huinbiest m well a.s hr.?he:*i 
<itiarters. There are families, indeeth <»f yrtniirii, whirh are 
Hiiid to have tiourished lib* t^aks, in ene and the ’-atne 
Hi nee the times of the Anglo-Saxims. I nm dr^etiidrd, b**ili 
Ijyr Ikthefs and nugher’s sidt*, from jidvefiturtarH wdo* 

Dddi Thigland for the New World, and wlu-^^e dr-.refidantH hale 
■X'ntained the spirit (»f adventure t<i thb day. Tin* eh-itirrs arr, 
thrit in some respects I am identical with M-mw half 
perhaps twamty of thesr*; and that the mind of rvivalirr 
<*f the days of the Stuarts, or some gentlrman yo*’iieMs, or 
** roving blade,’* of those of the Edwards ami lb-nry»i ■■ ■ pfr 
haps the gallant merchant nian, ^*lbnry Huni'* *4 ih.‘ old 
T'uilhul — mixtjd, alas! witli a Sfthmtary ddlrrmc-’* is 
writing these lines, igm»rant of his fonm-r rarlhly and of 
ills present! I say earthly, fir I speak it wuli no tlnpara^*' ■ 
iiicait to the existeruH! of an individual ** s«.nl " -a in 

wliich I am a firm behevfr ; nor Wiiuld it b«‘ ddlo*u!i 
ri*concile one opinion with the other, in eans a**rn')i«nned t« 
atidli arguments ; Imt I must not enter u|tt*n thorn here.* 

* ‘‘Then Hetir>*e Hunt, with vigtiur holt, 

(•mne bravely on the othi-r mde. 

Soon he drove downe his formiasi tree, 

{Sir Amirm* ihirhm**, h* 

And kint^'d fmirscort? men tw^hle. 

*Now(s out alas! * Sir Andrews cryed, 

* What may a man now think, or say f 
Yomler mendmnt theete, that |Mer«S’th 
He was my prisoner yesterday,* ** 

Mallad qf Sir Andrew i/nrleir, m /Vrry*f v*i|., i. 
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Tha naniis of Hunt m fouml miH^nu: tlu* gentry, but I ^uspct 
it is oflener a plebeian name, buleed it nuist be ao, like 
ulinost ail t>ther,i, from fhe ?:u|Hn'uhumlanee of pi^uilutuai on 
the plebeian Hide. But it liaa ulst> a HU[»erubund:uuH* of its 
own ; fiw in t!u‘ list of sixty of tlie ei *nunon<‘.st nanies in 
England, giviii by Mr* Lo\vt*r in Ids Assuy on Famihf iVonien- 
r/u/iiiT, it Htauils fitly ■dburth. On the tUluT hatal, oflsetn from 
aristtH'ratic trees waiuler into such rmnote branches, that the 
same nanit* is tbinid among td'tlie few families that havt» 

a right to tpiarttu' the royal arms. I should la* very prcmd to 
be diseovereil to he a nitie htuahetl ami fiftieth etutstn t»f 
bhnen Viettnia ; tiie more st^ inasmueh ais I etmld, patiently 
ematgh. Iiavt* Ivt the elaim lie thnamuit in thr* ease (if st»me of 
hrr Majesty’s predi'cessors. My immediate proes’uitors wma* 
eiergymeti ; ami Bryan Edwards’s //ibfor// e/'Me HVs/ //o/ms 
evmtains a map of Barbados (tiunr native piaee) witii one of 
the resklenees designated by it— apparently a ndm»r t‘sfate— 
yet the name of Hunt tlees not appear eitlier isi the old tmip 
in the i/uteri/ of" by Ligou, or in tin* lists tsf 

itdiuenthil iUher persmts in that by Sir Ib^bert Seh<»m« 
burgck. There is n ** !{iehnrd Hunt, Esj|.’‘ in thi^ list <if 
subscribers HugliesV iVnlnrnl wliieh 

contains also the name of Dr. Ibmt, who was Hidnsuv ami 
Arabic prt'fes-^or at Clxfin*d, and whose genrahfgy the bi<j~ 
graplier eannot ilisciwor, Bishaps tht‘ old (»rieutal 

eeliolar brluugs to otir .stork» and ori-dnatod my lovo <»f 
the Arabian Nights I 'Ho* tradition tu tin* family is that 
we desemd tVtnn ’Tory eaivaliers (a wide tle'denarnm K who 
fl'rd to tlie Went Indo'S from tie* n'4«*endancy <4 t’romwell ; 
and ou 'A female .^ide, amkbu a intriims ndvture ofipiakers and 
jaildiers, we ilerive tiiirsolves mU- ordv from eeiitry, but from 
kings-'-uliat is to idiy, iri.:h kines !•-• j*er.»-nae»-,s t ii«*t to say 
if. iliares|H*ctfii!!v to the wit and nd.?»lortnne-i t-4’ the ni^4.er'> 
i^laiidl wilt* rimk pretty luneh ««n a par with the m‘gro. rhb*f, 
fairroiiieled by half a d* */.*-•« lords in ragfO'd jdiirta, who aakeii 

Ikrloti, a kind of rover on the seas** (a.s the hallad eal!^ 

film ), worrie^l the navigation In the tune of Ifenry the Kighth» 

find wtw killed In the riinagement Here nofieed, in which the two Mhins 
nmler Hk eoiniiiand were ciiptiire<l tw two Ktiultsh ihips under tho 
etinimaiid of Sir 'Hiomiis ami Sir Ivlward Ihiward. Hunt was cap- 
tain of a nirreliantniiin, of Newnivtle, which iratUsl tti Bordeausc, 
and which had iMsat one tif Barton’s prices. I hojH'* the galtfiut 
icaiuaipi tttirdeiiiK claret was a>nceiior ut that which my progcnltuw 
dfiiiik III Harlmdui. 
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tLe traveller what his brother kings thought of him in 
Europe. A learned and friendly investigator into the matter 
thinks the Cromwell tradition a mistake, and brings ns from 
a clergyman of the name of Isaac Hunt (my father’s name), 
who left Exeter for Barbados in the time of James the First. 
He connectr ns also with a partner in the mercantile firm of 
Hunt and I-riscelles in that island, one of which latter persons 
came into England during the first half of the last century, 
and gave rise to the noble family of Harew'ood. In the 
British Museum is a manuscript journal that wa-? kept in 
this year by a Hunt of the same Christian name r.f Isaac. 
I take our j)aternal family stock to have been divided for 
many generations between the clerical and mercantile pro- 
fessions. 

The etymology, however, of the name is obvious ; and very 
unfit does it render it for its present owners. Tlie pastime in 
which their Saxon ancestors may have excelled, so as to derive 
from it their very appellation, is contrary to the principles of 
their descendants ! But hunting was not merely a pastime 
in old Saxon days. It was a business and a necessity; there 
were children to feed, and wild beasts to be exterminated. 
Besides, one must share and share alike in the reputation of 
one’s fellow-creatures. I dare say the Hunts were as ferocious 
in those days as their name may have implied. They have 
since hunted in other ways, not always without a spice of 
fierceness ; and smarting have been the wounds which they 
have both given and taken. 

[The more probable etymology of the name traces it to the 
geographical use of the word, designating a district used for 
the chase. The tradition of Irish kings has probably been 
introduced by a very doubtful connection with the Hunts of 
Ireland, who have changed their name for that of De Yere, 
which they also claim by inheritance. One of the family, ir. 
a jocular way, claimed cousinship with Leigh Hunt ; but if 
any relationship existed, it must have been before cither 
family left England for Barbados, or for Ireland. The Bickleys, 
mentioned subsequently, wmie not of Irish origin, though Sir 
William served in Ireland. The Hunts cf Barbados were 
among the very earliest settlers, and the name may be seen in 
a list published in Barbados in 1G12; but it is testimony 
• from which the autobiogi-apher probably shrunk with dislike, 
for it is an old list, perhaps the oldest existing list, of negro 
slave- owners. There is reason to believe that members of the 
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THK AtITHOIl’H 5 

&mily revisited tlifir untivt* cmntvy iii the of the 

seventeenth aiul (‘it^dittuiith etniturien. j 

I have begun my hunk with luy |)n^genitors and with ehild- 
hetui, pu-tly beeause oriler gives all things vi«‘w,’' partly 
btH‘auHi\ whatever we may assunu* ns \vt* gnnv up respecting 
the dignity i»f nuiuIu«Hl,*’ wt' all fetd tluit duldluHnl was a 
peritnl <»f great im|Htrtauee ti» us. Most men recur to it with 
deliglit. 'rhey are in general very willing tti dilate upitn it, 
especially if they nmet with ati ohl schtudfelhnv ; ami thcrt*- 
fon*, em a prinei[»le of reciprocity^ aiul as I have long eon- 
sitlered inyselt a kitul of [ilayinate ami fellow tliscijih* with 
persons td‘ ail times tif life (for uom t»f iis^ unless we are very 
silly or naugiity boys imleetl, ever leave tdf learning in stune 
school t»r otherb I shall suppose I liave been listening to stimo 
oihfr young geiitlemau k4' sixty or seventy years of age tsver 
his wim% ami that I atu m*vv going to relate about half as 
mtudi respecting my existence as he lias tedd us td' ids 
own. 

My gramifatherg himself the sou, I ludiove, <d'a clergyman, 
was Keettu' of St, Miehael’s, in Bridge 'rtnyiu Barbatlos, lie 
was a gcH-nlaiatured iimm ami reeommemhHl the fiimoUH 
Lauder to the mastersidp of the free schotd there; influenced, 
no tloulE, partly i»y hb prefendeil repentance, and partly by 
sympatliy with Id'i Toryism. I.auder is said tt» have been 
di^ehaigt'd for ndsi*om!uef . I nevor le-ard that ; btit I !iavi» 
hoard that Id* appearaso’e was and that le* had a 

WiiotieU leg: which is an aufi eiuuax beilltiiig hi.^i history,'* *My 


♦ Since writinK thb passage, I find a more eiincInsUm to 

hi« Inttory in a luHnk entitled i Vro/«a«n ; ec, Stu tui itmi Ihum ^ta' Si't'nra 
iimi i« /lio oi i»/ Las-, Ey *1 \V. tlrderHoii, He is 

tiu-re «id»l to have fatlr<l in hi^ fscinitd ; and n* have «et up n hnek^ter s 
shop w‘Uh the ai»l of an Adiean wunnm wliom h«' had |mrehiOSed. 
Alter kdiavkiur fo a dauKtitef hy (his wi»nian whieh eutimE tHMle* 
»Tib«l* find her rr|nibe# of wfihdi he resented hy i»rdering her (o he 
nconrged, he sold her lo a naval eaptain, who rescued her from the 
infbelkin. 

Ia*t us hope that lauidt-r would tiave tirnieil the paternity Imputed 
to Ihni. IVrhaps, Indeed, he wamld liave denied more, or did deny itj 
for his iiii^wrrtd' the rharf:*’?! vet remains to he heard. The poor girl 
iiflefW'tinls hecame the fat ami flouri^hinic landlady of an hotel j and 
is faiiiotw ill Ilarimdinn iind nautieai annals for having Kueee»sftilly 
drawn up a hill of tliunage« to the iimoiint of w*ven hundred |M*utid< 
iiliahwthH Iloyal IlighiieJis I'rinee Williaiu Henry .gifterwards I Hike 
of tiarrnee and iiing Wllhiim the IHiurth. who in a fit of nltrii- 
jot Ittllty wUh the iiies* uf the lurtyudnth Ifepment, detnuUilitd tU 
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grandfather was admired and beloved by his parishioners for 
the manner in which he discharged his duties. He died at an 
early age, in consequence of a fever taken hi the hot and 
damp air, while officiating incessantly at burials during a 
mortality. His wife, who was an O’Brien, or rather Bryan, 
very proud of her descent from the kings aforesaid (or of the 
kings from Aer), was as good-natured and beloved as her 
husband, and very assiduous in her attentions to the negroes 
and to the poor, for whom she kept a set of medicines, like 
my Lady Bountiful. They had two children besides my 
father : Ann Courthope, who died unmarried ; and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Dayrell, Esq., of Barbados, one of 
the family of the Dayrells of Lillingstone, and father by a 
first marriage of the late barrister of that name. I men- 
tion both of these ladies, because they will come among my 
portraits. 

To these their children, the worthy' Eector and his wife 
were a little too indulgent. When my father was to go to the 
American continent to school, the latter dressed up her boy 
in a fine suit of laced clothes, such as we see on the little gen- 
tlemen in Hogarth ; but so splerdid and costly, that when the 
good pastor beheld. him, he was moved to utter an expostula- 
tion. Objection, however, soon gave way before the pride of 
all parties ; and my father set off for school, ready spoilt, with 
plenty of money to spoil him more. 

He went to college at Philadelphia, and became the scape- 
grace who smuggled in the wine, and bore the brunt of the 
tutors. My father took the degree of Master of Arts, both at 
Philadelphia and New York. When he spoke the farewell 
oration on leaving college, two young ladies fell in love with 
him, one of whom he afterwards married. He was fair and 
handsome, with delicate features, a small aquiline nose, and 
blue eyes. To a graceful address he joined a remarkably fine 
voice, which he modulated with great effect. It was in read- 
ing, with this voice, the poets and other classics of England, 
that he completed the conquest of my mother’s heart. He 
used to spend the evenings in this manner with her and her 
family, — a noble way of courtship ; and my grandmother 
became so hearty in his cause, that she succeeded in cai-rying 

the furniture in her house, to the very beds ; the cunning hostess 
(whom he upset as he went away) refusing to interfere with the 
vivacities of “ Massa, the King’s son,’^ which she prudently concluded 
he would pay for like a gentleman. 
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it iigiiinst !it‘r hiishuiul, wlu> wislunl Iiis to marry a 

wealtiiy iioi|ii‘hlH}ur. ['I'ho lu'ide was Mur}% tho tlaughtor of 
Showoll, a mort'hatit of Plulatlelphia, a Vflioiuoufc 
mail, huth in and In family matters. Tho otlua* lady 

was Marv’s aimc, altluni^^h tho girls wrro ulumt tho samo 

^ly failuT w‘:li intorultnlj I holiovt', to ciirry on tla^. ract* of 
ck'rgyiiuaw m lu* ntlorwanlH diil ; hut ho wont^ in tho first 
in.MiaiH'o, iuti» iho law. Hit* Anu*ru’;ms uuitod tho prartiri* td' 
attiinioy aiul hanlstor. My fatUor stiuluHl the law uiuU*r 
ariialos to tint* of tin* eliiof porstais iu tho proft*ssii>n ; ami 
arterwartls |»racii>tHl wifli distiuotioa him.solf. At t!us pfrltal 
(hy w^hioli uiiio all my l»roflu‘rs t*x«*t*|»t t»nt* woit* htuai) tiu! 
lu'voiufitni hrokt» tsnt ; ami Iu* t‘utor<*tl with sii muoh i^oal into 
tlio raust* t»f rht‘ liriti^h Chivormuorif» that^ hosklt\H iiloatliug 
for loyaliAts with groat ftTVtiur at tho hai% ho wrott* |)am|»hlt‘ta 
i’»|ua!!y full <*f party wariuthi whioh ilrow t»u him tho popular 
okiiuiiu iiiH forfuuos thru itamo to a wUh m Amorira. Karly 
our moniiug» a groat oo{n,a*urso t»f pooph* appoarod ht*fort,* his 
htawi*. Ih‘ ramo tiut, or was hrtsughi. Thrp put him Into 
a rarfc proparod for tfu* pur|mso (ooucinvis tho auxkdy of his 
wift* !|» aud» aftor parading him about thi! strorts, wmt joiuotl 
!»y a |Kii 1 y of thii r»*vtilutiyniuy sohltors with ilrum ami fifo. 
'fho tiiu!titmh% .s«mm tlays hof>r«\ for tho samo {iurj»t»s«», had 
soi/.od Hr. Krarsfoy, a .'Uauuoh 'ftOT, who on loanuug tlour 
iutofil i*»ii had 'Jiut up llit* waudows of hi^-i hoiuio, uml oudt*a ■ 
vouioil tit prrv*’Ul tio'ir ir, 011110.* iu. TIm* d»uS 4 tr liad Ida baud 
piorood hv a havourl, as it rufrroil !»otwroii tho ? 4 iUtior ,'5 
hrhiiid, w hioli In* had plautod Idm-iolf I lo was dragootl out 
ami put into tho rail, drippluy with hlotsl; hut ho i<o4, uou** 
ui' liW iufro|»idity' ; fu* In* umovori’d thoir n-proaidios ami imf « 
rapo with v*"homr’uf, ri*prf^!joird»ias ; and, hy way of roia!iatif*ii 
on tlio ** UogmAi Maroh/* struok up "tiod savo tin* King.’* 
My fatlior, who kimw Koar.-doyj had ondoavourotl Ut porsuatlo 
him not to add to thoir irrita{i»»u; hut U* mi pur|«»ao, 'Pho 
ilortor ootidnuod infuriat**, and nioro than *nto*i faiiitt-'d fniiu 
loss of hlood and tho vi*»ioiioo of his f'oliugs, |V{y fathoi* 
com|iiiralivoly Jioftonod tho poopio with Ids giiulor nianrn'rs ; 
Jot lio ii iiiidiTstowi, lilo* Koamloy, to Imvo had 11 narrow 
rst'a|^’ frt»in tairing and foallioi iii*/. A tub of tar, vvidrh had 
boon »ot ill II oofiiipiououa plaoo in olio of th*! atroota for that 
imr|«:fw*, was ovorturiiod hy an oflioor intimato with onr family. 
TIhi Wi'lhlind loyiilbt, iiiovovofi did not mmp rntiroly from 
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personal injury. One of tlie stones thrown by the tth^h 
him such a severe blow on the head, as not mily hml him 
swooning in the cart, but dimmed his sight for life. At Irtigtli, 
after being carried through every street in 11iilack*lpliia» 
was deposited, as Dr. Kearsky' had hwii, in a pri?4f»ii in 
Market Street. The poor doctor went out of I us iiiiiitk atirl 
ended his days not long afterwards in coniiiunnent.* My 
father, hy means of a large sum of money given the 
tinel who had 'charge of him, was enableil to ^ eA’ape at 
midnight. He went immediately on board a shi|J in the 
Delaware, that belonged to my grandfathm*, and was liutiitil 
for the West Indies. She dropped down the that Mitne 

night; and my father went first to Barbados, and a tier ward;?i 
to England, where he settled. 

My mother was to follow my father as scKai as |H«?5mbk% 
which she was not able to do for numy month.s. I'he Inst tiftn* 
she had seen him, he was a lawyer aiul a pnrtisiun out 

to meet an irritated populace. On her arrival in ikiglamt, 
beheld him in a pulpit, a clergyman, preaching rrantpnlliiy. 
When my flither came over, lie found it imjHissiblf to cfailintie 
his profession as a lawyer. Some actors, wiui ht*ani tdm rmil, 
advised him to go on the stage; but he was tem pruttd fbr rhaf, 
and he went into the Church. Ho was ordaitietl by the ceh* .. 
brated Lowth, then Bishop of London ; and lu* stibn 
so popular that the Bishop sent for liim and renn»n?irrnfrd 
against his preaching so many charity stTimms. \IU h»rti‘4H|* 
said that it was ostentatious in a clergyman, and that he 
his name in too many advertisements. My tatiu-r fliMtudii 
strange, but acquiesced. It is true he preached a great manv 
of these sermons. I am told that for a whi»le year he did 
nothing else ; and perhaps there wtis sometluag in ki:H manut'r 
a little startling to the simplicity of the (4iurch of Kngland. 

I remember, when he came to that part td' ihn Litany wher*^ 

* I learn this particular respecting Dr. Keurslcy frotii iin mmmu^ 
interesting book, entitled Memoirs of a Life rntmed m 

the anonymous author of which is umier«toiKl t« tmvp 
been a C^tain Graddon, or Graydon, an otllcer in thii AfniTiraii 

occasioned me to rcprmmt irntf 
J father as occurring on two diistlnct diiv», 

instead of simultaneously, as in the family tnulitiun, the Ihuaibii 
informing us that he was an eye-witness of both. 

constitutkiniuly wihi in ihc 

Captain ikwcribe* l.iit. ax having 
naden once, during a midnight frolic, into the parlour of a 
house, mounted on horseback, and even up the stSer 
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tlie rmler praj« fur !ii.s In thv hmu* of (loath 

and at tho clay cd* jnclynunit,'’ ho usod ti> make a jvuuse at the. 
\Via‘d ** death/’ ami dri^p his vuiee on the rest <d‘ the seuteuee. 
The (dleet was strikiiiuf; Imt the re|u*tithm mnst havt‘ luirt it. 
1 am afraid it was a little theatneah His delivery, huwever, 
wan se mueli admired by these whe thtutglit themselves the 
lunst judges, that I’lumms Slieritlan, father t>f tiu* eeh‘brated 
Sheridan, eaiue u[i tti turn cau* day, a(h‘r service, in tht* vestry, 
ami eom|i!iiueiitt<tl lum <ui having profited so well from liis 
7rf*if/i'se tiu /uva/dig rde diVnrgy. My fatln‘r wnis ubligcnl to 
tell him tiuit he hatl never setm it. 

I dt* not kmnv wlndhm' it was laavtli, hut it. was some 
!*is!u»p, to wimm mv fatfier (*ue day, in tlu^ midst td" a warm 
diseuasiian being asked, Do yam know who I am?” replied, 
with a btnv, ** Yes, my lord ; iluM ami ashes.” Houhtless the 
(dergyman was warm autl imprudent. In truth, In* made a 
great mistake when lie entered the pts^fessiiai. Uy the nature 
«d' the tenure, if was irretrievable ; ami his wlude life after 
was a ss-rii-s of mois, arising from tin* unsuitahility cd* his 
position, lie was fomi of divinity ; hut it was as a specu* 
!atoi\ not m a dogmatist, (»r tme wist tuke.s upon trust He 
wiw ardent in the niuse of ( -Imreh ami State ; hut here he 
spismiafed tin*, and soon began to modify his opinions, wideh 
got him tile ill will of tile ttovernnient. He delightetl his 
uudii neei in the pulpit ; so mueh ;>o, that he hatl < r<*wtl.s id* 
earriage.'i at the door, the* i4' his <*»'ne rogations had ati en-' 
gtaviiig nnule of him ; mid. a lady of the name <tf i’ooling, 
ula* was naints'r td' another, left him t»y wall the stun of hUU/., 
as a te,nlifiiony of fhe pleasure ami advantage she hatl tlerivetl 
fritui Ids tiiM*ounir'S. 

Hut unfortunately, after delighting hi.-4 heai'er.s in the pulpit, 
III' wtadd delight some lif flieiu a. httie Um mmdi t»ver tlie 
table, lie was e,vfreme|y livrly imd agreeable ; was full c»f 
geiieiims m’lifiiueiUs ; eould flatter without grossiiesH ; had 
,st4iries fo tell t«f lenis whom he knew *, am! when tht^ Ind-tle 
wiw to eireulate, it «iid md. idand with him. All this was 
dangerou.H Ivk a West indiaii who had an iuereasiug family, 
and wlie* was tr* make bri way in the (‘hureh. It was toc» 
inueli for Idiu ; ami lie adde<l anoiher to th*’ list td' those wins 
thtiiigh they might sutliee eipmlly for themselves ami tdhers ill 
a tiiori' eoiiidilerate and eonftmteti state of siieiety, ami r-emu 
to be lh«“ Ihuh delights of it, are ouiy^ hmt and thrown out in 
tt iyiilem of ihiitgs wliiidg by going upon the ground of indi- 
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vidual affgrandizemeiit, compels disp-sitiiuis i>fii 

and reasonable nature either to Invomo partieH iumcenmh w 
be ruined in the refusal. It is douhth^ss iueiuiihenl 4*11 M 
husband and father to be eart‘ful uncier all omnwinUim^m : 
and it is easy for most peoph^ to talk of thv iiivrssiry <‘1 t^idiig 
so, and to recommend it to others, esptviaUy wiieii tliey hiift 
been educated to the habit. Ia‘t thest* the 
who, with the real inclination and tah'iit tl»r <<ther Cli»r 

the inclination may not. lie what^ tiu‘y Uiko if tbr), eoiifiiiii 
themselves industriously to thetlutit'S pri'serthtnl them. 
are more victims to errors committed hy stHnt‘fy itself lliari 
society supposes. 

But I grant that a man is either houtul to tell .siioiely io, 
to do as others do. IVIy fathm' was adwayn 
retically speaking, both for the good of tho wt»rld,and Ibr ilmi 
of his family (I remember a i>rintetl prttposal whieli lit* ilrrw 
up for an academy, to be entitletl the “ i’4»smHp*>lif k'al Hetiii'" 
nary”); but he had neither uneasiness 4»iH»n54h iii Ian 
nor, perhaps, sufficient strengtli in ius eo!iviefit»ni4, to hriiig lii^ 
speculations to bear ; and as to the |>rh!t* of eiUfing a %aro 
above his neighbours, which so mmiv men mistake fa* a hotirr 
principle of action, he. could di.sp«ii.<i* with that, it 

he should have been kept at luniie in Harhatlo^ Hi* wa^ a 
true exotic, and ought not to Imvi* been tr;aH|d.inle*l. Ib‘ 
might have preached then*, and (pit»te«l llm'aei*, am! hn-ti gen- 
tlemanly and generous, and drunk his clar»'f, and m* liarni 
done. Butina bustling, commercial state of SMoieiy, 
the enjoyment, such as it is, eon-sists iu the hunflr, !ir 
neither very likely to suect^ed, nor tii meet with a e^ »i 
struction, nor to end his pleasant ways with pleasing eitln-r 
the world or himself. 

It was in the pulpit of Berdinek (-ha|H*l, Lisstm ilivm, 
Paddington, that my mother found ht‘r husband idlieialittg. 
He published a volume of sennous jasMcliei! th»*re, in wliiri* 
there is little but elegance of dictitm ami a graceful imualifv . 
His delivery was the charm ; and, to my the truth, he idyirined 
everybody but the owner ot the chapel, wIh> looked ii|s*n rtoii 
as by far the most eloquent prmlucfion <»f tho ptilpji, 1'h** 
speculation ended with the preacher heitig hmaihly in drbi, 
Piiends, however, were lavish of their assistance, d hrei* 44 " my 
brothers were sent to school; the othtu', at her 4 ‘artucHf entreaty 
went to live (which he did for some years) with ^Smuirer, 
a sister (I think) of Sir liichurd Worahty, and adelicimi^ little 
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old woiuiiiij tlio delight of id! the chiklreu of her acquaintance. 
H!it» iH'CupiiHl atone a j^niall hoiiae whu‘h hekmgetl tu her 
in the FatldingtiUi Uejul, and In tlu* tViait garden ut’ whudi, or 
in tluit of the luaise next to it (I forget whiein hut they were 
Inqh her a beautiful ahiauubtree, not huig 

billet* cut down. Never .nliall I ft>rget the tauduinting eflect 
wlueh tlie bright green raila of tlu^ gimleus <»f thene. lunisea 
iiseti fti have u|Hin lue wlieu I eaught atght t>f them in going 
tlierr* with in}' m<»ther. My father anti mother took breath, 
in the ineautime, lualer the fritaidly loof uf Mr. W'ent, the 
painter^ wlio had married !ier aunt. H1n‘ anut au<l niece were, 
murh tif an age., ami ludh fend of Inmks. Mr?i. West, indtHHl, 
idliiniitely t»eeame a martyr to tlann; for tht* physician de- 
claivtl that she hwt the itsc <»f hm* limba by sitting itedoors. 

Frmn Newman Street my father went live in Hamp.st<Md 
Square, wlniiei* he i»eea*-iimally maMl ti» gi» nml preaeh at 
StnUljgate. d.1je then Ibike t»f ('hamie^ had a si^at in thes 
neighlamrhiMttl of S<»ntiigate. He heani my fath**r prt‘aeh, 
ami was so pleaml with him, that he requesfetl lum to btHHunc 
tutor to his iieplnwv, Mr. Lrigin whieh the |nt*aeher and 
lie retsiailieil with hw i*raee¥ tamily fi>r several years. The 

I Hike wan Master of the Horse, and originated the faimniH 

of ** heaven born mtnistt'rf* applied to Mr. Pitt. I 
have heard my father de.seribe him a.i a man of great sweet- 
iieMi (»f natnri’ and iouhI boH'ding. Ho wan the gn^tabtm (»f 
and SwiiV.:i i.hil.r nf rli.mdi'M. He iiird in l7»Slk ami 
left a widow, who >,urvive».i him tbr .'it-veral yeai.'i in a state <*f 
mental alienafion. I iimnliou tidi «-iretun^taneo, becaime I. 
think I liavr hraid it said in mir family, that her tleraug-e- 
meat WH'j oWUig fo i% pieeo ot th»»U*..ditlessne^:i, the uotii'e ot 

whieh may .nerve as a eaiuion. She Wiin a vvmmm <*f great 
animal spiiifs; and happening lo tlirunr ad«le the IhduAs i*hair 
wlieii lie %vas going to ^il, down, the eitusi'queueea wetai auelr, 
that, being «*.xf.reiiiely ntfaelied to him, she ei add never Ibrgivti 
herself, blit Isoii her hit.i‘.band and #ieum‘.H at t.mee. Hlie |Hichi‘m 
had idrea*ly been marrietl to a geiitlemait td* the naniit ot 
hllefsoii. She was daiiglifer ««f Sir UiehartI Ciamim, nml 

o| an lieire*.;!, \i'ho carried tlie tith* of CJhamloa into 
the Ch’*‘iivilii’ laiidly. 

Tt* be tutor ill a dta'al family i.s one of the roada to a 
!jiidi«|irie. My talhrr was tlioiiidit to be in the highest way 
to it, lie %?iiii tutor in the liotise, not only of a duke, but ot 

II Ptiile lillker, for whom the King had a |»'rsonid regar«l. Hii 
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manners were of tlie higliest order ; liis principles in Clmrcli 
and State as ortliodox, to all appearance, as could be wished ; 
and he had given up flourishing prospects in America for 
their sake. But the same ardent and disinterested sense of 
right which induced him to make that sacrifice in behalf of 
what he thought due to his Sovereign, made him no less ready 
to take the part of any one holding opposite opinions whom 
he considered to be ill-used ; and he had scarcely set his foot 
in England, when he so distinguished himself among his bro- 
ther loyalists for his zeal in behalf of a fellow-countryman 
who had served in the republican armies, that he was given 
to understand it was doing him no service at court. 

This gentleman was the distinguished American artist, 
Colonel Trumbull. Mr. Trumbull, at that time a young man, 
had left the army to become a painter; to which end he had 
crossed the Atlantic, and was studying under Mr. West. The 
Government, suspecting him to be a spy, arrested him, and it 
was not without exertions extremely creditable to Mr. West 
himself, as well as to my father (for the future President of 
the Academy was then commencing his own career under 
regal patronage), that the supposed dangerous ex-ojSicer was 
set free. Mr. Trumbull, in his memoirs, has recorded his 
obligations to both. Those on the part of my father, as a 
loyalist, he pronounces to have been not only perilous but 
unique. He says, in a letter to his father. Governor Trum- 
bull : — 

“ Mr. West, who has been very much my friend, spoke 
immediately both to the King and the American secretary, 
and was encouraged by both to expect that as soon as the 
noise should have subsided a little I should be discharged. 
However, after waiting two months, I wrote to Lord George 
Germaine, but received no answer, Mr. West, at the same 
time, could not obtain a second interview with him. In Feb- 
ruary, a Mr. Hunt, a refugee from Philadelphia, formerly an 
assistant to Mr. West” (this is a mistake, my father never 
had anything to do with painting), “ conversing with Mr. West 
on the subject, was so far convinced of the absurdity and in- 
justice of the treatment I had received, that he entered warmly 
into my interest, and with great perseverance urged the other 
refugees to assist him in undeceiving the ministry, and gain- 
ing my discharge. Not one, however, joined him ; and after 
a fortnight’s solicitation, he was told by Mr. Thompson, Lord 
George Germaine’s secretary, a Woburn lad, that he made 
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himsilf wry busy in tliis nilah^ utul vi'ry liitlo to liis own 
rrputiitit'u ; that lu‘ iiui! lust s1<^p, tt»r nil Iuh applicutions iu 

luy bfhidf wiTf usi'ltss.”* 

Amlnyu’nu iu tlu* ApptuuUx tt» tho samo work, page 319 : — 

“ I hatl lift!*' leil lu^pe, utiiess frtuii some tavourable turn 
of atlkirs iu Amorlea. An tdFurt huleed was made through 
Mr. lltiuf. :i iu'lhgt'e tVtuu Philutlelphiu, upon the ieeUugs of 
his felltovs, wibieh does honour to iiitn, ami was pushed st) far 
as alaust tiManlaugiU' his own safety, but without any otluT 
etieet tium sluoviug the detistablt* ratuumr which, with vt‘r} 
tew es.eepfi«»ns, is the common mark (»f tlu'ir ehara(’U‘r.” 

Mr, I’niuibull’s i>piiru‘n td* the loyalists iu gmun'at jiust be 
taken t'nm tjr^mo ; tor tlunigh he appears to havt* hemi an esti- 
mable, lie was abo an irritabh*, man; i»ut tliis d(u*s not ditni- 
nidi flic lioumu* due to my father’s etU>rts. I'here eati he 
lifrlciloubt, liowevtn', that tltose ethuts di«l him nnsehi<‘f wdtii 
tlie Kim*, who, md knowing him so wtdl as lu* iMr. West, 
ludtig naturally given to dislike tlmse wlm iu any respect dit- 
lered with him, ajai pnibubly having been math‘ uc<|Uainte(i. 
uith some imlisereet evidence of warmth in the proH<‘e.utiou of 
his emieavi»urs h»r iMr. I'rumlndl, is very likidy to Imw e(»u- 
reived uu impression of him unfavourable to the futtire tdergy- 
maii. I know md how soon, tot>, Imt im»st likely before long, 
my tiuln*r, as he bemune aequaintel with tin* (h»v<n'muent, 
be</au to doidd its perfecrions; and the King, whose minute- 
nevH of information re ipoiSiug the per ,on;d atlairs td’ his suh- 
jeef H i t u< II Lnoum was likely piepared with <|Ue.s{i<»iis, 

winch the lUike of i'ljamk-.i was not etpnilly prepanul ti> 
an iWef. 

Meanwhib, tin* hom- t l.^vulsd was getting nnwe ami mure 
di^fiv:‘c.rti, lie removod to Uamp-dead a .'aamnd time : from 
Itampifrad lie ero .-‘ed the water; and the tirst HKun I hava* 
any reia4Ieetioj| of I; one in a prison. It was in the King’s 
Ilenrh. Ib-rc was the game t.f raekets, giving tin* plaee a 
strange lively air in the mid-d *4' its tli-dis’.saes ; hert* I hrst. 
iieiud, to mv a,.‘doni-hfnenf and horror, a wvm' <d a song, sung 
i«ut, as he tottered a, long, by a drutdien man, the words td* 
wliiidi appeared to no' mo.p*'nkahly wiel-o'il : and here I rc‘- 
mriniicr well, a-i he walked up ami tlowti, tin* appt-arauei* td‘ a 

* Auiaittmifitphtf, sia' !'»*#’>, aiii/ /,t7/#7'.v e/ Ai*hn t ruinhult^ Jrutn. 

ITfaUii tsit. New Yt»rk and boinkm*lH*l/ The Thompson here 
cenlrniptinin^ly nuiit jetted as '*a Wulairn hnl,” was atlcrwurdH th# 

velidirali-tl iViuiti Umnfurd, 
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prisoner who was at that time making no little noise in the 
world, and who was veritably wicked enough. He was a tall 
thin man, in a cocked hat, had an aquiline nose, and altoge- 
ther appeared to my childish eyes a strangely inconsistent- 
looking person for a man of his character, and much of a 
gentleman. I have an impression on my memory that I was 
told he had run a needle through his wife’s tongue. This was 
Andrew Robinaon Stoney Bowes, Esq., which last name he 
had assumed on his marriage with the Countess of Strath- 
more, for cruel treatment of whom in his attempt to extort 
her property he had been sentenced to an imprisonment of 
three years. His surgeon and biographer, Jesse Foot, in 
summing up his character, says of him, that he was “ cow- 
ardly, insidious, hypocritical, tyrannic, mean, violent, selfish, 
deceitful, jealous, revengeful, inhuman, and savage, withoitt a 
single countervailing quality.” It is not improbable that Mr. 
Foot might have been one of the persons he deceived; but 
the known events of the man’s life really go far to make him 
out this kind of monster ; and Foot suppresses most of the 
particulars of his cruelty as too shocking to detail. He was 
one of those madmen who are too conventionally sane to be 
locked up, but who appear to be born what they are by some 
accident of nature. 

Mr. West took the liberty of representing my father’s cir- 
cumstances to the king. It is well known that this artist 
enjoyed the confidence of his Majesty in no ordinary degree. 
The king would converse half a day at a time with him, while 
he was painting, tiis Majesty said he would speak to the 
bishops ; and again, on a second application, he said my father 
should be provided for. My father himself also presented a 
petition ; but all that was ever done for him, was the putting 
his name on the Loyalist Pension List for a hundred a year, 
— a sum which he not only thought extremely inadequate for 
the loss of seven or eight times as much in America, a cheaper 
country, but which he felt to be a poor acknowledgment even 
for the active zeal which he had evinced, and the things which 
he had said and written ; especially as the pension came late, 
and his circumstances were already involved. Small as it 
was, he was obliged to mortgage it ; and from this time till 
the arrival of some relations fi’om the West Indies, several 
years afterwards, he underwent a series of mortifications and 
distresses, not always without reason for self-reproach. Un- 
fortunately for others, it might he said of him, what Lady 
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Mary Wortley said of her kinsman, Henry Fielding, “ that 
give him his leg of mutton and bottle of wine, and in the 
very thick of calamity he would be happy for the time being.*' 
Too well able to seize a passing moment of enjoyment, he 
was always scheming, never performing ; always looking for- 
ward with some romantic plan which was sure to succeed, and 
never put in practice. I believe he wrote more titles of non- 
existing books than Eabelais. At length he found his mis- 
take. My poor father ! He gi'ew deeply acquainted with 
arrests, and began to lose his graces and (from failures with 
creditors) his good name. He became irritable with the con- 
sequences, and almost took hope of better days out of the 
heart that loved him, and was too often glad to escape out of 
its society. Yet such an art had he of making his home com- 
fortable when he chose, and of settling himself to the most 
tranquil pleasm-es, that if she could have ceased to look for- 
w’ard about her children, I believe, with all his defects, those 
evenings would have brought unmingled satisfaction to her, 
when, after brightening the fire and bringing out the coffee, 
my mother knew that her husband was going to read Saurin 
or Barrow to her, with his fine voice and unequivocal enjoy- 
ment. 

We thus struggled on between quiet and disturbance, 
between placid readings and frightful knocks at the door, and 
sickness, and calamity, and hopes, which hardly ever forsook 
us. One of my brothers w^ent to sea, — a great blow to my 
poor mother. The next was articled to an attorney. My 
brother Robert became pupil to an engraver, and my brother 
John was apprenticed to Mr. Reynell, the printer, whose 
kindly manner, and deep iron voice, I w'ell remember and 
respect. I had also a regard for the speaking trumpet, which 
ran aU the way up his tall house, and conveyed his rugged 
whispers to his men. And his goodly wife, proud of her 
husband’s grandfather, the bishop; never shall I forget how 
much I loved her for her portly smiles and good dinners, and 
how often she used to make me measure heights with her 
fair daughter Carohne, and found me wanting ; which I 
thought not quite so hospitable. 

As my father’s misfortunes, both in America and England, 
were owring, in the first instance, to feelings the most worthy 
and disinterested, so they were never unaccompanied with 
manifestations of the same zeal for others in smaller, though 
not always equally justifiable ways, which he had shown in 
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the greater. He liiiiK'Jelf* for inslanee, hy 

security for (‘fhtT |H.n»pk‘. however^ ht^ crtulil t*nlj have 

•Iont‘ tuit t»f bin tisiuil satiguiiu^ iu llie *4 t!uv^» 

r\“hoiu }u‘ ussisfec! ; ibr i4* ei4lu-sit»u with anything iirlibemieij 
unworthy, he wa.n an iut‘an;thle ha he wa.'^ lib 

though irregular, i»r unpridltahle hhuselh wa.*^ ulwayi al the 
service t»f tliose win^ nnituretl it ti»r ineuiorials or other Wpi, 
As to his ehikireu, !u‘ was lieallhy and sanguine, and i4w,uji 
looked forward to heiug aldi* to tit» something lor tlnan; 
soiuetliing thr them he did, if it was tudy in graldir^ hk 
animal spirits tin tlie maternal stock, and setting iheifi 
!‘xaiupk‘ tif iudeptaakiit tidnkiiig, lUit he more. Ik* 
really took care, etmsidcrlng his nutni'^iues.Mlike liatnia, novjink 
settling tliern in stam* Hue of life. It is i^tr taulm, n»»i hU^ 
if \vt! have not tnaai all so sueceasfu! as we might li.Or-e hiTa: 
at least it is no more Ids lault than tliat of ?*.«- Wivit liukiu 
hlootl tif wideh we all partake, and wfdeh lias dr*»|*o:iril ajl 
of us, more or les^i, to a certain a\er>^k*n troiii laidiH'iw. 
And if it may he sontt* vaidty in ih, at lea/^t it is n»» tlk- 
hotiour to our turn of miml, to hope, that we may luivv 
been tht‘ means of tnnadafing mms* knowledge and enirr- 
tainmeut in society, than if he liad attainerl th*^ .tddM*|triu 
h<‘ lotiked for, and letl us tieket‘'tl and labelled ain“n^t tlw 
aet|uieS(*ent, 

dowanls fhi‘ lattm* part of ids Hit*, iny laiht-r’s all ds i Wfrv 
greatly r«‘trk*ve«l ly tin* help t>f Ids «*nifer, Mi '4 Hiyirll, wIhj 
eamt* over with a property fitsu lktrt-;rk'-!. .My -eint wm 
gtaiertms ; part t»f her prt‘peiiy <'ame auKes;-^ n-t al.’i#* bv a 
marriagt* [m<*st pr<«!»ahly ef f In* amhor s eldt it !«riSV , t :sr. |.||rii 
Sheweil Hunt with (‘hristtana navrelf j. My laflor'i UV^ 
Indian sun was again wanu uptiu 1dm. thi hsH -4'.i«a'>3 diatfi, 
to ht? sure, hi.«! struggkes reetuiinn*nee»l, th««ug:h to f. at all m 
eomjmriKon to wdiat. (lay hatl been. Uec^aumete «•, howru r, 
they <Hd; and yet m .sanguine w'as lie in his iuteuriofcj to flu* 
last, anti so aceustonietl hiul my mt»tlier i.»een i*t fry 
in him, and to pcfTSuatlt: herself she tiki, that not koig kekre 
she. tlied he. made the mt»st .^demu promises of ainendaeiit, 
whitdi by chance I could not help overhearing, and winch ?4ie 
receivtal witli a tcmkaaicss ami a tom* tdjoy, the jeiMrnioraie’e 
of which brings the tears into my eye.s. My father had euc 
teste well siuted to his profeaskm, mui iu Idiii, I u.-a'd Im tiuuk, 
remarkable. He w'lm very fond of Mermomi ; wliirh he was 
rarely tired of reading, or my mother of Imaring. I k.n« 
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^nentioned the effect which these used to have upon her. 
When she died, he could not bear to think she was dead ; yet 
retaining, in the midst of his tears, his indestructible tendency 
to seize on a cheering reflection, he turned his very despair 
into consolation ; and in saying, “ She is not dead, but sleeps,” 
I verily believe the image became almost a literal thing with 
him. Besides his fondness for sermons, he was a great reader 
of the Bible. His copy of it is scored with manuscript; and 
I believe he read a portion of it every morning to the last, 
let him have been as satisfied or dissatisfied with himself* as 
he might for the rest of day. This was not hypocrisy; it 
was habit, and real fondness : though, while he was no hypo- 
crite, he was not, I must confess, remarkable for being explicit 
about himself; nor did he cease to dogmatize in a sort of 
official manner upon faith and virtue, lenient as he thought 
himself bound to be to particular instances of frailty. To 
young people, who had no secrets from him, he was especially 
indulgent, as I have good reason to know. He delighted to 
show his sense of a candour in others, which I believe he 
would always have practised himself, had he been taught it 
early. Bor many years before his death, he had greatly 
relaxed in the orthodoxy of his religious opinions. Both he 
and my mother had become Unitarians. They were also 
Universalists, and great admirers of Mr. Winchester, parti- 
cularly my mother.* My father was willing, however, to 
hear all sides of the question, and used to visit the chapels 
of the most popular preachers of all denominations. His 
favourite among them, I think, was Mr. Worthington, who 
preached at a chapel in Long Acre, and had a strong natural 
eloquence. Politics and divinity occupied almost all the 
conversation that I heard at our fire-side. It is a pity my 
father had been so spoilt a child, and had strayed so much out 
of his sphere ; for he could be contented with little. He was 
one of the last of the gentry who retained the old fashion 
of smoking. He indulged in it every night before he went 
to bed, which he did at an early hour ; and it was pleasant 
to see him sit, in his tranquil and gentlemanly manner, and 

* “ The Universalists cannot, properly speaking, be called a distinct 
sect, as they are frequently found scattered amongst various denomi- 
nations. They are so named from holding the benevolent opinion, that 
all mankind, nay, even the demons themselves, will be finally restored 
to happiness, through the mercy of Almighty God.’’ — History of all 
Religions and Religious Ceremonies^ p. 263. What an impiety towards 
“Almighty God,” that anybody could ever have thought the reverse I 
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relate anecdotes of “ my Lord North” and the Eockinghain 
administration, interspersed with those mild puffs and urbane 
resumptions of the pipe. How often have I thought of him 
under this aspect, and longed for the state of society that 
might have encouraged him to be more successful ! Had he 
lived twenty years longer he would have thought it was 
coming. He died in the year 1809, aged fifty-seven, and 
was buried in the churchyard in Bishopsgate Street. I re- 
member they quarrelled over his coffin for the perquisites 
of the candles ; which put me upon a great many redections, 
both on him and on the world. 

I bless and am grateful to his memory. One of the last 
sayings of the last surviving of his childi‘en but myself, was 
a tribute to it equally simple and sincere. What a kind 
man,” said my brother Kobert, “ he was!” 

My grandfather, by my mother’s side, was Stephen Shewell, 
merchant of Philadelphia, who sent out his “ argosies.” His 
mother was a quaker, and he, himself, I believe, descended 
from a quaker stock. He had ships trading to England, 
Holland, and the West Indies, and used to put his sons and 
nephews in them as captains. For sausages and “ botargoes” 
(first authors, perhaps, of the jaundice in onr blood), Friar 
J ohn would have recommended him. As Chaucer says, 

“ It snew^d, in his house, of meat and drink.’’ 

On that side of the family v/e seem all sailors and rough 
subjects, with a mitigation (on the female part) of quakerism; 
as, on the father’s side, we are creoles and claret- drinkers, 
very polite and clerical. 

My grandmother’s maiden name was Bickley. I believe 
her family came from Buckinghamshire. The coat of arms 
are three half-moons ; which I happen to recollect, because 
of a tradition we had, that an honourable augmentation 'vva* 
made to them of three wheat-sheaves, in reward of some 
gallant achievement peiformed in cutting off a convoy of pro- 
visions [by Sir William Bickley, a partisan of the House of 
Orange, who was made a Banneret. He was reputed in the 
family to have been the last Englishman who received the 
title of a Knight Banneret, by receiving Knighthood from 
the royal hand, on the field]. My grandmother was an open- 
hearted, cheerful woman, of a good healthy blood. The 
family consisted of five daughters and two sons. One of the 
daughters died unmarried : of the four others, three are dead 
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also; the fourth still lives, as tipri^^ht in lu*r earriniife an when 
she was young, and the intelligent nu^tlier <»f two inteliigtait 
daughters, one of whom, tlu^ wife of Ih*. Swiil, a pliysieian, 
is distinguished for her talent in writing vorses, Om^ <d* my 
uncles died in England, a mild, excellent crentur(‘, more tit 
for solitude than the sea. The other, my tineh‘ Stephen, 
a fine luindsoine fellow of great good nature nml pillantry, 
was never heard of, after leavitig pt»rt t>f Philndel|4iia 
for the West Indies. He had a praetiee of crtvwiliug tt^o 
much stiil, which is suppost‘d to have Iuh'U his <le.st met iota 
'fhey said he did it “ to get ba<*k to his ladies.” 

My uncle was the means of saving his tnitnesakts my 
brother Stephen, from a singular destiny. vStane huliuus, 
who came into the city to tratlie, had heeit observed io m^tie** 
my brother a good deal. It is stipj)ose<i they in his tall 
little person, dark iace, and long blaek hair, a rt^srinblanee 
to themselves. One day they (mtieed him from my grand- 
father’s house in Front Strei't, and taking him to the Oela- 
ware, which was close by, were carry nig him tdf at'riuss the 
river, when his tmcle descried them and gave, the alarm. 
threats induced them to comeback; otherwise, it is thought, 
they intended to carry him into their tnvn <|UurterH, and brin;r 
him up as an Indian; so that, insteatl of a r.aro charnctrr i»f 
another sort, — an attorn<‘y who w«ml<l rather cumpMumi u 
quarrel for Ins cliimts than get ri<di by it, -Wi* miebt ha\«” 
had for a hrotlier the («n‘at Bntnalo, i*fu»dy I»ear, or 
such grim personage. I will indulge mv^eif witli the bbeitv 
of observing in tins place, that willi great tliverdt y of 
character among us, with strung points of tli%pnt - r\en auiMir; 
ourselves, and with the usual amuuiu, thou.di tt<«t p^ ihiip* 
exactly the like? natuiay of intirmiti»'S emnmutt u* other 
people,— some of us, may be, with greateig \v«^ havt' all 
been persons who iiduu'ited the power of making saeritiiwa for 
the sake of a prineJpi(». 

My grandfather, though intimate with I>r. FnmkHn, wiei 
secretly on the Biitisii siile. of the <[uestiun when the Aineii- 
can war broke tnit. He professrd tt» be neutral, luid to 
attend only to buHim*ss; Init his ueturulity did not aviiil hittn 
One of his most valuably latieu ships was burnt in the 
Delaware by the ItevedutiouLsts, tt» prevent its getting into 
the hands of the British ; and besides umkitig iVet» with Ids 
botargoes, tluty despjitclied every now and then a fthi of 
Boldiers to rifle his houmj of oviTything else that c<iuhl his 
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servicra!4i‘ : liin‘ii. A**. And thU, 

was oiilv it tastf i»t* %vliat li*' wa-^ to rmpty iitg \\\^ 

iiirrranlilt' .stra-os tVoiii titm' to ttiiii*. ihoy |»ai4 liiiu with tk>ir 
ciastiiionlai nirmioy, paiHi'-iiiouiy ; tU*' ih'ia-roiHiioii of wliieh 
was j^Toaf as fo Iravo liii'ii, al tlio rionr *’f llio \% At\ l*a!ikru|>t 
tif ovi'rvfliiiiy l*tit lii’Usrs, wliirli Iuh uii** hroUirht hiuu 

lljoy aiuoiuiriHl to a huflii’iriuy fki* tla- f.iMiiiy sii|»|H*rt ; utitl 
tluiSi afirr all his Iio owr4 all that hr Malawi 

til a piit'rous and iiiisiMa-ulatiiiit \vi‘iuaM. Ho* 
iimvovor, wan iimI i»ii all oorasiMiiM ta-*iiliuo4 to lu*^ iii<»ta*y, Ihj 
gave* a iiiNianof i.f |i};?i |urfialay to ih.- Ilraisfi rau.v, 

hv Si'rri'tiu.^ in his liMimr a yontirmaf? *>>f ihr uaaso o.f .shtUf, 
who foiiitiiaiitlt‘4 a siiiall aniiril vrvs.vl i>t% tin* I trlawarr, aihl 
who was i-Hit ioijg sim-f* rrsiiliiut ia L-ndon, Ms. SliUrr had 
lift'll takfU aial fMiifini’tl at sMiar 

from Fltilatlrl|k|iia, Ilf rontriV«-4 f«» taako hi^ ♦ so a|if, and 
astotiislifti my gnufllaf hrrs lamily t«y a|‘|»rana„t hi-hTf thi-ai 
at nijjsht, drfiu-lH**! ia ihr ram, whifli in inmni'i 

in that flimatf, Tlmy srfrrtrtj him fa* *u-\rral na»ntliit in a 
room at tin* top isf tlif lamsf, 

iMy luotlifi* at that limr wa.’N a hrma’Hi* wifli fliio oyrs, a 
tall huly-likf j»f rstai, ami tiair hiai-kfr than is «4’ 
grow tin It was that Anglo Aiimufairn airrady 

hfgan to f.xliiliit tin* intlu«in’o of rliinato “u tlfU' a|>|**'ai'iauv. 
I1i0 fati! Air. Wfst tohi m**, that if hr Of't oiwo-lf ur 
any i>f my hrothors In tho wtin-ts, |p< .shotilA hav*.* |»rouMn}u'o{, 
witluait kmoviiig un, tliat W'o wri'f Anniifaio-o Aly m*‘fhj<{* 
luul no affoni|4i.Nlimfiita htir tin* two hr .4 of all, a lov** i.f 
natun* ami o( houks. |ir. Fiankliu oth-if4 to t.-anfi lu-r tla* 
guitar; hut sho was too I.;t4hfui t*» hoi |'n|t4. Sin* 

rfgri‘tty4 this aftorwards, garlly, no 4ouhf, for haunr hot ?iu 
illustrious a mastvr, Ih-r fir/t rh44, who 4;»-i, w.oi naim'd 
iiftfi* liiiiL I kfiovv m4 whflhrr thr ain-filoii* n jo-w ; !«ut I 
havf hfar4,i!jal wlifu lh\ !‘ rafiklin }ii\rnt*’4 flo’ Ihumomra, 
hf foiKvalfh if horn his wifr filiihr in-.trumriu w.r'i iif u* |.lav; 
ami thfu \Vi4%f In-r with it ouo ni: 4 ht, wln-n ”4n‘ foi.»k U fi«r 
thf music ot angels, Afinaig the %isifoi>j ni tu% i* *; >tu4fatlH't'ji 
housfj lH'>itirs Franklin, wits Tlmtiias 1‘aHm ,\uo>in i lave 
hfiird iny mothrr .s|a‘ak %»!] ns havitig a foutu»‘?}am*f that 
inspiifil her with terror, I !*f|i«'ii'»* hr-’t as|M-fl %%a'i rtot ruph* 
vating; hut most likely his |«4itifal ami trligious iipiiiiunH 
did it no giK>d iu llit* eyes of tlm Mr hnali.%1, 

Aly nn»tlii*r wuh ciiiiifirnt r^f hi*j* iH-isoiial nifriti hut ^htr 
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had great energy of principle. Wluni the troubleM hrt^kt‘ init, 
and my father took that violent part in favour (»f tlu» kiug% 
a letter was received by her fnnn a person high in auflKuhtyt 
stating, that if her husband would deaiat from o[>p(Ksitii)U to 
the general wishes of the colonists, he slunild remain in 
security; but that if he tliought fit to do otherwise, he must 
suffer the consecpiences which awaited him. The letter mm - 
eluded with advising her, as siie ^aihunl hot luisbumrs and 
family’s happiness, to use her influence with him to net 
accordingly. To this, “ in the spirit of ohl Rmue and 
Greece,” as one of her sous has proudly ami justly t4»Si*rved 
(I will add, of Old England, ami, tlnmgh Ciuitrary to tmr 
royalist opiiiious, of New America, my niiitlnu' replied, 

that she knew her husbamrs mind Uh) w'ell (a mippi^se fi»r 
a moment that he wouhl so degr.ale himself; ami that the 
writer of the lettm* eiitin'Iy misUntk her, if In* tlnuiyht her 
capable of eiuh^avouring to persuade him to an aetitiii inai- 
trary to tlie convictit)ns of his lieart, whatever tin* eouse- 
quences threatened rniglifc be. Yet the heart of this excellent 
woman, strong as it was, was airt*udy lusiting with anxiety 
for what might oc.cnr; atid <m the tlay when my father was 
seized, she fell into a fit of the jaumlicc, ho violent, as to 
affect her ever aflervvards, and snl jtH’t a previously line eon 
stittition to every ill that eaine aert>ss it. 

It was nearly two years befon* my mother eould .set ulf 
with luT children for Euglaml. She embarketl in tin* luir! af 
Mljmtjhani frigate, (Aptaiu Dempster, who, iViau tin* moment 
she was drawn up tin* sides «if the vessel with her little !»ov;n 
conceived a pity ami respect fir her, and paid her tin* imea. 
cordial attention, la trtilh, In* iMt un»re pity f»r her than 
he chose to express; for tin* vessel was i»ld ami bjitr**red, and 
he tliought the, voyage not. wiflnait danger. X^r wa'i if. 
They did very well till they eaine olfthe Seilly Dlanda, when 
a storm arose which threatened to sink them, d'he ship ua-i 
with difliculty k(*[>t ubova* water. llmH* my mother again 
sliowed liow c.umrag<*ous her heart eould be, by the very 
strength of its tt*mlerue.ss. 'rina'i? was a lady in the vi’.^nel 
who had Ixftniyed weaknesses of van<»ns sorts during tin' 
and who even \v(*nt so far as to ri‘sent t!n^ superior' 
opinion which tln^ gallant eaptaiu cimhl not help eutertainiiig 
of her fellow-passenger, JMy imither, iusteinl of giving way 
to tears and lamentations, <lid all she could to keep up t\w 
spirits of her children. The lady in tiuestion did the reverse; 
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and mj mother feeling the necessity of the case, and touched 
with pity for children in the same danger as her own, was 
at length moved to break through the delicacy she had 
observed, and expostulate strongly with her, to the increased 
admiration of the captain, who congratulated himself on 
having a female passenger so truly worthy of the name of 
woman. Many years afterwards, near the same spot, and 
during a similar danger, her son, the writer of this book, 
with a wife and seven children around him, had occasion to 
call her to mind; and the example was of service even to 
him, a man. It was thought a miracle that the JEJarl oj 
Effingham was saved. It was driven into Swansea Bay, and 
borne along by the heaving might of the waves into a shallow, 
where no vessel of so large a size ever appeared before ; nor 
could it ever have got there, but by so unwonted an over * 
lifting. 

Having been born nine years later than the youngest of 
my brothers, I have no recollection of my mother’s earlier 
aspect. Her eyes were always fine, and her person lady-like; 
her hair also retained its colour for a long period ; but her 
brown complexion had been exchanged for a jaundiced one, 
which she retained through life ; and her cheeks were sunken, 
and her mouth drawn down with sorrow at the corners. 
She retained the energy of her character on great' occasions f 
but her spirit in ordinary was weakened, and she looked at 
the bustle and discord of the present state of society ■with a 
frightened aversion. My father’s danger, and the war- 
whoops of the. Indians which she heard in Philadelphia, had 
•shaken her soul as well as frame. The sight of two men 
fighting in the streets would drive her in tears down another 
road ; and I remember, when we lived near the park, she 
would take me a long circuit out of the way rather than 
hazard the spectacle of the soldiers. Little did she think of 
the timidity with which she was thus inoculating me, and 
what difficulty I should have, when I went to school, to 
sustain all those fine theories, and that unbending resistance 
to oppression, which she inculcated. However, perhaps it 
ultimately tmned out for the best. One must feel more than 
usual for the sore places of humanity, even to fight properly 
iu their behalf. Never shall I forget her face, as it used 
to appear to me coming up the cloisters, with that weary hang 
of the head on one side, and that melancholy smile I 

One holiday, in a severe winter, as she was taldng me 
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home, she was petitioned for charity hy a woman .sit'k and 
ill-clothed. It was in BlaeklViars’ Rivath I think about miil- 
way. My mother, witli the tears in her <Tes, turned up a 
gateway, or some s'lcli place, aiul beckoning the woman to 
follow, took olF her tlamud petticoat, ami gave it her. It is 
supposed that a ci>ld which t'nsued, tixi*d the rheumatism 
upon her for life. Actions like these have dotilitless luam 
often performed, and do not of necessity imply any gnait 
virtue in the performer; but they ihv if tliey ant (d’ Ji ptt*ce 
with the rest of the character. Saints have been made, iot 
charities no greater. 

The reader will allow me to (pudt^ a passage out td‘ a ptnnn 
of mine, because it was suggested !y a rect>llectiou I luul upmi 
me of this excellent woman. It is almost the only passage tn 
that poem worth rejHUiting, which I menti<m, in iU*der that he 
may lay the (piotation to its right a<*count, ami not stippiist^ I 
am anxious to repeat my vei\s<‘s because I (am’y tiny must bti 
good. In everytiiing but tlu* word “ happy,” the pitdure hi 
from life. The bird spoken of is the nightingah;— -the 

** Bird of wakeftil gl<»w, 

Wliose. louder song k like the voice of life, 

Triumphant o’er death’s Image; but whose deep, 

Ix)w, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 

A poor, a pejislve, yet a happy one, 

Stealing, when daylight’s common tasks are thjne, 

An hour for motluT’s wnrk; and singing !«»«•. 

Wiiile her tire<i hushaml and lier idiiMren sit < p.” 

I have spok<‘n of my nnither thu'ing my fafher’s tn»ubh*s in 
England. She stood by him through them ail; ami in «•v«•ry•’ 
thing did nu>rt* honour to marriage, than marriage di«l gnml 
to either of tluuu; for it brouglit little iiappim'ss tn Imr, iiml 
too many children to lunh. Of his changes of npiidnii, a.i 
well as of fortiim*, slut partook alst*. Sim becamf a Unitau ut, 
a Universalist, pmdiapH a Republiean; and in her m-w npi- 
nions, as in her old, was u[d, I su^pe ig, |n be a htifn Imu 
peremptory, and to wonder at tlntse who enuhl be of the »nh*T 
side. It was her only fault. She wtmhl have niemled it had 
she lived till now. Though imt a republiean mvottdf, I have 
been thought, in my tinu^, to speak t(*o severely i*f kingn and 
princes. 1 think I did, uml tliat noeiety is no Iong*’r to Im 
bettered in that mamu‘r, but in a mucli cmhm*r and 
way. But I was a witness, in my cldhlhood, to a deal 

of suffering; 1 heard of more all over the woihl ; ami kingt 
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and princt’s bore a great s^bare in flitt r4iii.-ii*.4 to i|h*j 

were tracetl. 

Some of tbos‘e oanseH were not to ho ibiiie%l. Is k non 
understoodj on all haiub, that the eitiiliiitiaiion r-f ih,.* Afin. 
rican war wa« owing to the #rtubbornnef« r*f fhr kins. 

Bfy mother, in her imiignation at liini for briiiix *'at,i,v-of 
BO much inmeceaM^iry hlotHlBhed, thought fhal flit*- iinfortitiufi' 
malady into wdiich he iM'i waa a judgnitutt of iV*>vii|rnor\ 

JMy mothers intolerance, afer a.ll» \n%H only m ile.'t^ry. 
When anything Wiis to bf‘ tione, eliarity in lo-r ai«yy4 ntn 
before faith, if ahe e<uihl ha%n* Borve^l and Iit*fiefifr4 ihr 
himself i^rsonally, indignation would .wui lia^-e vni-ra m-sytk 
humanity. She had a high ctpiuion of **vt*rythiiig iliai wm 
decorous and feminine tni the |iarf of a wife; yet wlirii a i^mt 
violent woman, the wife of an amiable ami rl«‘«|uriif. pm-ielut, 
went so far on one oceasitm m to bite lu,4 baml m afiDf 
jealous rage as he wits going to aA^ritd lu.# faadbt 

preached in great pain), my motluT wan the only friiiah'' 
acquaintance that eentimuHl to vi^il her ; aibgiug tliiit ib 
needed society an<l eomtbrt muoh the m»»re. She I'wid rb 
highest notions of chusStity ; yet wlu-n a 
wiio ctmki gt‘t no plact^ because sfje had had au 
child, my na^dier totik her into her family iip’fi -ii^ira4ih 
<.»f Iier camhmr and her thwtitute i’t>ndirio?u and wa:® .«TVr.[ 
during the remaimler of the mu4vo%^'H life %%ilh 
gratitude. 

My motlier’s favourite l.»tH»ks were lh\ Stjht 

(which was a pity), atitl Mrs. !%ow*-'s /hvr, 

C 2 SCS of the Heart, i renunuber id.-4«.» ht/r grrat 

admiration of the novels of l^frs. hsefil*ald. fb* 

Simple Sion/, She wan very fual of |»^»*-£rya and In 

hoard my versi^s in Iut pocket d»t«»k% am! eiieMurai.^- oe* I.* 
write, by showing them to the Wests ami ifie d'h*o^n^no^ 
Ifer friends loved ami h<»u<mrt‘d her to. the Ia.nt ; ..and, I heUrv*', 
they retained their regard for thi* faiidh". 

My mother’s last illm‘ss was long, and w'-a.^ !Mtiip-fiii%| waffi 
rheumatism. I envied my lirorlita- Kohtu't the rrron.-rr 4 ..fi *.f 
the filial atb*ntions he paid her; l>ut tlu-v l»#* m.i iniitii 

known as I can make them), rug. hm‘au.H«^ 'lu* my hn.dirr 
(which is notliing), hut hecaus^e he was a good m.tu wlurh h 
much; and every go<Kl son and mother wall bo mv %%.:irr.iitL 
My ^other brothers, who were nifirneil, %vrre away wuh tlinr 
families ; and I, who ought to have allrntlrd fii*..src, Hi 
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giddy as I was yuuug, <»r ratlun* a grt‘at tU'ul nuu-o so. I 
attoiuUd, but not t‘nou,udu How have wo tH'oasion to 

wish that we could 1 h‘ oideror younger than wt* are, uceonUng 
as we desin‘ to havi‘ tlu* lienefit tif gaiety or exjiorieuee 1 Her 
greatest pleasun* during luu* tUH‘ay was to iit* oxi a s<da, hntk- 
iug at the setting sun. She used to Wkvn it to the tioor 
of heaven, and fancy luu' lost children there, waiting for 
her. She died in tin' fiily-tlurd year her age, in a little 
numature house* whieh stands in a row hehiuil the elmreh 
that has been since built in Souu*rsttJWU ; aud she was 
buried, as slu* had always wished U\ he, in tin* churchyard vi 
llaiupstead. 


C ir APTHU IL 

I HAVE apoken of the Duke of Cdiaruhis, to whose nephew, 
Mr. Leigh, my father lieeame tutor. Mr. l.eigh, wln» gave 
me his name, \vaa son of tlie duke’s sister, l^ady (’artdiue, and 
died member of parliament, lb* was <»ne of the kimlest and 
gentlest of men, afUlicted to those tastes fiU' poetry and 
sequestered pU^asure, which were etuispieuous in hi^ son, t.^rd 
Leigh; for all wlfndi n'as(»ns it wtsdtl siMun, and tn.mrarv to 
the usurping (pialities in such easrs math* :md providr<h ho 
and his familv' wen* subj<Mi<Ml to due (*f tin* UH» a <-\ti‘aoniinary 
ehargt‘S that a defeated elaim ever brouvdtt ‘Irunkeu \\ifnessi-:H 
to set iipr—no h‘ss tiiuu the murder aud burial of a set «u 
masons, who w<ne t*mpl<jye<l in buthiltu'; a !»ri«ige, and w)ur*e 
destruetion In tin* act of no dtting was in bury bdth tloau ami 
a monument whieh they knew of f«*r ever ! IN* Ci^niplefe the 
romane.i^ of tln^ tragedy, a l.ady, tlie wife <‘f the UNurp**r, |*re 
sides over tin* catastrophe. Site cries, ** Let go P’ whilt^ tile 
poor wretches are raising a stone at night-time, amidst a setaie 
of torches and se(*lusi<in : an<l tlt»wn goe>» tlie stone, ahled by 
this tremendous father and H»ni, .and erushes the victims of her 
ambition ! She mt‘aut, an (Niwlt^y says (hdiaii ilicl of Davit!, 
At oiua? their murder ami their ituuniment.** 

If a charge of the nu»st awhtl erimt'ii could he dug u|» 
against the nnanones <»f such men as Thonistui ami Sliem>f«un% 
or of Cowley, <»r Cow|H‘r, or tlu* 5fjm of Hoss/’ it CMuld 
not have created more laugluug Ufitonishment in the miiulu of 
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those wlio knew them, than such u charire a^i'ainsr th# femilj 
of the Leighs. Its late reprc,si‘nt;Hivc% in the iu4«‘s liii 
volume of poemSj printed stuiie years age. i|Ueteil the thh 
lowing beautiful passage’' out of Fielding:-”.- 

It was the luiddle of Ma}% aiud the ni«‘nutig was rciiuirk- 
ably serene, when ^I’r. Allworthj' walkfil fhrtli on tin* terraci», 
Avhere tlie dawn opctied every luitmte that lively prosp’Ct Wtj 
have before described, to his eye. Anti mav having seni thrih 
streams of light whicli asceiuled to th*' iiniuunent bi’fttrt* him, 
as harbingers preceding his ponip, in tin* tuli Idu/t* of his 
majesty up rose the sun; than which tuie td»jeft alone in iIum 
lower creation could he inort' glonouswuuL that Mr. Al!w»'rthy 
himself presented — -a human being repletf* with henevelrinv, 
meditating in what mannt*r he might- render iist»g 

acceptable to his Creator by doing most ginnl u* hi*4 erealnrru.” 

This," adds the quoter, is tin* [lortraif td' a 
personage; but I see in it a cIost» reseniblanci* t*» one winwe 
memoiy I shall never cease tc^ vt*ut*rate." 

The allusion is to his father, IMr. Lidgh. 

But I must not anticijMite the venliet of a court t»f 
Indeed, I should havt*, begged panlou of rnj indde tiirfid Fr 
speaking of this preposterous aecus;itit»n, did not tin' vrry rx> 
cess of it force the words from my pen. arnl were I not 
that my own father would havt* expected them tVj iu me, had 
he been alive to liear it. His lorilsldp mit^t aceepr them .m an 
effusion of grateful synqiathy from one fathm* and -mou n* aii‘*thrr. 

Lord Leigh has writUm many a ternler and tiiMnghihil 
verse, in which, next to the donu‘stie ntrectieici and l!ie |.no 
gress of human kind, he, shows that he lovi-s above all ilnn^i 
the beauties of external natur<‘, ami the tram|tul |4. a*air* i 
they suggest. 

So much do I agn‘e with lurn, that it. m a pleiMuri' f*> no- 
know that I was even horn in so sweet a village aa Siaithgafe* 
I first saw the light there on the FJth of Oetuhi r. | | ft 

found me cradled, not only in the lap of the nattutt whteh I ho e, 
but in the midst of the truly Kuglish scenery winch I l'>vr 
beyond all other. Middlesex in general, liktt my nobh* fi iendb 
county of Warwickshire, is a scene. t»f trct‘H and nieadt»%i. n of 
'' greenery " and nestling cottages ; untl SiiuthgaUt i^4 a. prnie^ 
specimen of Middlesex. It is a place lying out of tho way if 

* The verdict was subsequently given. It Jilmtmi m-emed riUieii- 
lous It was so unnecessary; except, indeecL ag a eauthm to ilw hk« 
of those whom it punished. 
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innovation, tlunvforo it lias tlu* j>nrt% swo^t air t'f :imit{uity 
about it ; and as I am fbiul of havd rosoarcdios in any <|uartoi\ 
it mav be panbrntnl nu‘ if in this iiistaure I wauild fain kimw 
even die meaning of its uanu*. 'fhort* is ru> Norrhpito, Ma>t- 
gate, or Westgate in i\hd<Uesex: what, then, is SotitiiguN'f 
No topograplun* tells us ; but an (dd nm[» t>f the e«mntrV' 
twenty-' five miles ronud Loiulmi, drawn up staue voars |n‘o- 
vious to my (‘hildlioiKh is now beft»re an* ; aiul tm looking at 
the boimdaries (d‘ Knfiehl (dnise, I set* tliut tin* gat<‘,’^ 

the name most likely <d* the prineipal entranet% is on tin* 
north side tif it, l»y North-ilall and Potter’s Ikn* ; while 
Southgate, which has also tin; nanm of South Streetf’ is on 
the Chase’s op|H)site iRU'dt'r ; that it setmis evident tiutt 
Southgate meant the southern taitranet* int(» the ehase, atid 
that the name became that <‘f a village from tin' griuvth t»f a 
street. The street, in all pnibabilit}', wa.s the eoiisiMpnmct' of 
a fair held in a wood whleh ran un the westoni .side ot it, and 
which, in the map, is d<‘signuttHl lUish Fair," //as/p, in old 
English, meant ma only a ludgt', but a wood: as Iuhh or 
Bosco does in French ami Italian. l\b»ses and tin* burning 
bush” is Moses and tlu^ ^Umrning wcuul;" which, by tlie 
way, presents a much gramler idea than thi' motUeum of 
hedge commonly assigned to the cole.stial apparition, d'horo 
is a good deal nmn' wootl In the rna[> than is mnv ft» be Ibund. 
I wamh'i* in imagination tlir<»ugh the .sp.»is marled in thf 
iieighhuurlKKid, with their pleasant narm-s -Wh^tMlside, 

(ir<‘i‘n, Palmer (Irt'en, Nighfingal* llalb v've., and tanev uiv 
iatlier and nu»tln'r listening to tin* nighting.ah's, and loving the 
new little baby, wlio has mov livetl t4> nee mere veais than 
th(‘y did. 

Southgate lies in a cross etsuntiy nsid, rnnnirig fr<»ni Kd- 
montoii through Enfield Pliax' into I b-rtf »r«lshiie. p is in 
the parish (♦f EdmotUon ; so that we may fam-v the Mrrnf 
Ikvil of that place still f<la}ing his pranks heri-ahonfs, and 
helping iimoeent lovers t‘t a weilding* ns in the sweet little 
play attributed to l)ry<len. Ftm as to unv sueh <hndls going 
to a place less harmonious, it is not t<* lie thought |iowthle by 
good Christians. Furth^'nnore, to slnnv what elawieal ground 
is round about Southgate, and how it in asH<Hunt(*d with tlm 
liest days of English genius, latth old am! new, Etlmonton is 
the birthplace, of l^lariowe, tln^ father of our dritma, ami of 
my friend Horne, Iuh congenial eelebrator. In Ecimonton 
churchyard lies Charles Lamb ; in liighgutn churchyard, 
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Coleritlgo; and in Ilainpstrail Iiavi‘ n%^idiHl Slu'lley niu! Kfuta, 
to SUV nothing of Akoiisitlt* hfthro tluiiu iiud of 
Arhuthnot, aiul otlun-s, lnihrt* Akon.'^ido. 

But tiu* !U‘ighlH»urh<»od in doar to luo tni ovory aiaaninf ; for 
near 8{>uthgatt‘ is (\dnev Hatein whom luy mothor became 
acquainted with $ome <»’f her ih‘arest fritmds* whom I slmll 
nientiou hy-and-lnn Near (\dney Hatch in Finchley, where 
tuir faiuiij resitied <ni ([uitting Soutligatc ; and at no great 
distatice fnuu Finciihw is Mill ililh wliere livctl excellent !>r. 
W, M. Triniler, Vicar t»f Hentlon, \vlu» presented in his person 
the rare eomlfmation of clergyman and physieinn. lie hoastetl 
that he had cured a little child (tt^ wit, inyscif) tif a ilropsy in 
the Iu*ad. dlie tiict was <'ontestfd, I helie%‘e, hy tht‘ lay part 
of the predession; hut it was helievetl in the family, and their 
kwe for the gtnid (hn'tor was htnmdh^ss. 

I may call myself, in every sense of die wt-*rd, etymological 
lUit ixxcepted, :i mil t»f miiih and melanclndy ; lor my tatlier's 
Christian name (as ohl stiulents <»f tnnnuancy would have 
heard with serious faces) was Isaac, whitdt is lle!»rew for 
laughter,” and my luotlicr’a was Mary, whhdi Ci*mes fiann a 
wortl in tin* same language signilying ** hittertie a,’* And, 
imletnl, as I do lU't rennanher tt» have ever sem my motlier 
smile, except iu sin'rawtid ttaidcrnc.ss, so my father's .Hfnmts of* 
laughter are now ringing in my ears. Not at any e\|N/ie*e ti» 
her gravity, for In^ loved h*a\ aiul thotight her an angel on 
t‘urth ; Imt heeausc his animal .N|»irits were invincible. I 
inluadt from my mother a t*'mh‘ney t** jaundice, which at 
timt*s has ma*li* me mehmeholy eiunigh, I tlonbi, in* iced, 
wliether I have passed a day tluring half my life, wilhoitt 
n*fliH*thtiis. the hrst genus t»f whii’h are traceahie rt» ..‘odlrrings 
whkdi this ten<h*ncy once cost me. My prevailing tt-mp’ra'' 
ment, ne.vertheh‘ss, is my tathers; ami it has m»t only enabled 
xiie. to tmm thosi* rcllections into statrees of tranquiluty and 
exaltation, but he!|M't| my love iif my mother'll memory n* 
take a sort <tf prhle in tin* irdirmity whidi ,^he liequeathed me, 
1 forget whether it was Hr. 'frinder -for some ptnpea^ of 
cart*, ami t‘autit»U'«»-“lmt st»tm*l nidy t<*hl my mi‘ther (ami sla* 
believed it), tliat if I survivetl ft* tlje itge of fifteen I iiiight 
turn out, to possess a mtu't^ than average amount t*f intellect; 
but that (itherwisi* I stood a chance <»f living im idiot, d'lie 
reader rniiy imagine the utixUAy whteh thrs informafion Wimid 
give to a tender mother. Not a syllable, of taiiirmq «lid she 
breathe to me on tlte subject till the danger mm long |iai4t, 
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and doubly did I then borunu* stnusiblo all tin* innrk?j of 
ailcctiou which I cail( <l to uiiml; of tlic unusual thiims uhicli 
she had done for lue; of the neglect, alas ! which they had 
too often c‘X|H‘rit‘nc<Hl from int*^ though u<»t Ua her kntuvleilge ; 
and of the mixture of tendt‘rm‘S,H and anxiety which I Itml 
alwaiys noted in her fact*, I was tlie youngest ami least it«husfc 
of her st»ns, and tluriug t'uriy chikiluM»d I usetl hanliy to 
recover from (tm* illness betort* I was sei,<^etl with am^fhor. 
The doettU' saitl I juust havt* gtme thrttugji an oxtratusitnarv 
niuount of stdlering. I havt* .aunctiiuos Ik*ou hnl tt» CMUsitlrr 
this as tin* first layt‘r itf tliat aei'urnulattsl gatitmee w ith uididi, 
ill after life, I had oeeasitai tt» fortity myself; and the suppo- 
sition has given rise tti many e»*nst4att»ry rolUvthms on the 
subj(‘et of (‘inlnranee in geiu'rak 

Tt» assist my* reenverv trmu mih* tif th<*.se illnesM‘>:, I vuis 
tak<‘n to tin* et>ast i»f France, when*, as usual, I frll inf»i 
another; ami tun* of my earlitvHt rt*c<illeeti<tns is of a gm'tl 
naturtnl Fn*n(‘h wtauau, the mistjess of the lodgijig Inmso at 
fkilais, who cried over the ’• p4H«re littol bey,” bocausr I was a 
heretic. She thought I sinndd go tiMhe th vil. Foi»r m*uI 1 
What torments must tin* geinl hoartetl woman hnw under 
gone; and w‘hat pleasant pastime it is for eeitain of her feud 
and h‘anu*d inferiors to preach such <i<*etrine,M, eareh'ss <4' tin* 
injuru'Hthey inflict, t»r evoa hoping t<» itUliet thorn fm tin- sake 
<»f some tine deity th-g fading le.v.un, t.f wlm-h their soidid 
imaginations ami splem-tic itch i*f dhtaiieu aNWime thr m ete 
sity. It w'as larky for me that <mr ho.ttoo* w.is a gentl**, m*l 
a violent higot, and suseoptlblo at her heart of tho ^o 
notioimof <1 (hI wddeh an* iiistinetive in tin- br^t natinrs. Sin- 
might <alH‘rwise have treatetl me, as a late traveller ?.av - 4 , 
inlauts luive Ihh'U tuatvil by* i'atlndie imr. e^, and murdered 
in order to save me,* 

In returning from the mui.st <sf France, we -topped at Deal, 
and I fiinnd my?^’lf, om* evcidttg, stamUng wrih an elder bfother 
on the bea<’h, h»oking at a shoal of porporo-zj, ereaftires id* 
W’hieh he had given mi.^ .^t»me tn-niimdous, mvsterhms uotHm, 

I remember^ an if it werti yesterday, fei-ling the shaderi of 
iwaming, and the .solemnity of eh«* s|MH*raeli*, with an awful 
intensity. Theia^ tliey were, tumbling along in the foam, 
what exivctly* I knew imt, Itut fearful creatures td .some r.fU't, 
My brotlier s|H,)ke to me id' tlu'tn in an umler tone id‘ voice*, 
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and 1 held my breath as I loc^ked. Thv wry \wrd “ porpoise*’ 
had an a%vful, monthfilling sound. 

This brother of mine, wlio is now no more, aiul wln^ might 
have been a Marineli hiiuself tor his notions of ami 

grandeur (to say nothing td' his marrying, in suetvsj^itm, two 
ladies with dowries, from islands, wlu»m nnc-ient iimaginatiori 
could easily have exalted inti> sea’nymjdish wiw rlieii a fmt‘ 
tall lad, of intrepid spirit, a iitth* too mueh given playing 
tricks on those wlio liad h‘ss. lie was a tlo'^eri yi*ai*a older 
than I was, and he hml a good deni <‘f the deMpi»t in u nature 
otherwise generous. 

To give an instance of tlu' lengths to whiidi my brother 
Stephen carried his claims <d' aseimtlauey, he to astonish 
the boys, at a day-school to whieli ht' went at Finch I«y% f»y 
appearing among them witli (dean siioes, wln n tin* had stutu 
of the lanes rendered the |du‘nmuemm unaeeoniitahle. Re- 
serve, on the one side, and shame tun nmuher, kept tlie mystery 
a secret for some time. At length it turned t»ut that he was 
in the habit, on muddy days, of making one of his hrotherH 
carry him to school on his shcudders. 

This brother (Robert), who usetl laugh at the rrcolli’e- 
tion, and who, as I have intimated, was tpnte as hra%e us iIh* 
other, was at a disadvantngt* on mndi oeeasit»ns, from his very 
bravery ; since he knew 'whar. a horror my motlu-r would have 
felt had there been any collision between them ; a»» lu* u;^ed to 
content himself with an oraUu'tcal profi*;U, and aejpiie^seo. 
Being a brave, or at all iwauits irritalde little te!l«»w t-io-ugh 
myself, till illness, imagination, ami un ultra tender nful 
anxious rearing, conspired to rendm* me fearful and puiienf, I 
had no such consequences think of. When .Stephen te.»k 
me bodily in hand, I was only exas|H‘raeeiL I remeuibi'r the 
furious struggles I used to tnake, and my emleuviium U* get 
at his shins, when he would hold me at arm's length, aggra- 
vating” me (as the jdirase is) by taunting .H|H-eehe*4, ami 
laughing like a go! din. 

But on the “night-side human nature,” ns !^!rs. <*rinvii 
calls it, he “had me.” i might confnuit him and etHleuvemr 
to kick his shins by dayliglit, hut with respeet tu m 

the sailor said, I did ikR “undersUmd their taekie.'* 1 had 
unfortunately let liim s(*e that I tiid n<»t like ta \m in tlw dark, 
and that I had a horror of dreatlftil faces, even in bi»Mk?t. I 
had found sometlnng particularly gliastlv in tin* figure tif an 
old man crawling on the ground, in stuae fretuinpiece™! think 
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to H book ealletl tlio : .niul thvvr was a 

'wilcl-beastj a [Halrait t*!' whirli. In wanin' pii*tur»*'b«n»k* lut ^ 
gpeukahly ^siiockod au*. It was aalk-d tlu‘ Maiitit’lu*ra, it 
liad the head of a man, gj'inuintj with rows of toi th, and the 
body of a wild-lH'ast, hraiidishinif a tail arme<l wifli stliet^. 
It was sonu‘tiiiu*H oallinl by tlu‘ aiu'ioiits J/orfuditJni. But I 
did not know* that. I took the word to he a horrible etna • 
pound of man ami tiV/er. The beast hirures in Biiny am! the 
old travtTers. Apolh»iiius had heard <'f iiim, lb* takts a 
fearful joy in (h*stu*ibinj.»: liisu, evt u friun report : - 

“ Aptillonius asked ‘ if tiny liatl atmajv; them the Marti- 
chorad ‘What!’ said larehas, ‘have you ht'ard i*f that 
animal; for if ytai have, yt*n have probably heard s«*met!um* 
extraordinary t»f its hyuied Mb eat and w<»uderfnl thin/s 
have I heanl td' it,’ repHtsl Apoiloidus. * It i ^ id* the muiibrr 
of (puidniptHls, Itas a head bke a man’s, i-^ as lare.e as a lii»n 
with a tail frtuu which luastles grow, id' the length of a euldf 
all as aharp as priekles, whieli it shoi‘ts forth like so mane 
arrows against its pursm rs,* ” * 

That senteiiee, beginning ‘Mbeat and womletful things,’* 
proves in tne, that Apidlonius must onee have been a lifth» 
hoy, looking a* the pitiure bo<»ks, 'The pos^sibilitv td* Mteh 
crtuitures” beitig “ pursued ” low er oeetiried f»» me. Alev* 
under, I thought, might have been eiH'istfiten d w hd«* eo* . eno 
tin; (Jranieus, and tdephaufs miehf l*e du^en int ' the >04; 
but how (smld any <«ne f.o*e a It.i l uitli a load? tba* 

h'ok of its liorrui eounteuanee (whieli it aiwa\ . e.uiird fjeul 
ing youMW it w<*nt by I tivvvv imagined it s en in p2eid, ;i 
would have i»eeu enough, I eonelnded, to ^ie;n>‘ an mmv. 
Kven full-gr»twn dietioii.uy maker^i hav«‘ b m bightemd onf 
of their [>n»pri<dy at the thon>dit of him. “ Mantieh*'ra/* 

says ohi Idorell h*>rrfntia ” {a bnite fit to gi\e on ■ 

the. horrors). 

In vain my brutlier playeil me repeatetl tihdm with tidi 
frightful anomaly. I was alwuvs jeady to be ti ighienetl again, 
At one time he wouhl giin like the Maiitiehora; then he 
woiiltl roar like him ; then e;di alnsit him in the tlmk. I 
rememhtn’ Ids asking me to I’onie up to him i*ne night at the 
top of the lioiiNO, I aseemled, and found the tloor shut. 
Suddenly a voice eanu* thuoigh the k<‘v hoi**, !Navin*‘', in its 
hollowent tones, “ I’he Mantiehora’s etuningd* I town I ru .bed 
to the parlour, fancying tin' terror at my heels, 
ih'rwivk^M TmnaiuUtm^ |i. 17 ih 
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I dwell the more on this seemingly petty circumstance, f 
because such things are no petty ones to a sensitive child. ■! 
My brother had no idea of the mischief they did me. Per- ^ 
haps the mention of them will save mischief to others. They | 
helped to morhidize all that was weak in my temperament, f 
and cost me many a bitter night.* 

Another time I was reading to him, while he was recovering 
in bed from an accident. He was reckless in his play; had 
once broken his leg on Hampstead Heath ; and was now ^ 
getting Avell from a broken collar-bone. He gave me a volume 
to read to him, either of Elegant Extracts or Aikin's Miscel- 
lanies (I think the former), and selected the story of “ Sir 
Bertrand.” He did not betray by his face what w'as coming. 

I was enchanted ^Yith the commencement about the “ dreary 
moors” and the “ curfew ; ” and I was reading on with breath- 
less interest, when, at one of the most striking passages, — 
probably some analogous one about a noise, — he contrived, 
with some instrument or other, to give a tremendous knock 

* Since this passage was written, I have met with one in Tod’s 
Travels in Western India, p. 82, &c., in which the veritable origin of 
the idea of the Mantichora is, I have no doubt, set forth. India has ever 
been a land of extremes, both spiritual and bodily. At the moment 
when I write (September, 1857) it is a land of horrors. Here is one, 
existing five-and- thirty years ago, and in all probability existing still, 
which shows the outrageous tendency to excess on the side o1 mad 
superstition, and of brute contradiction to humanity, characteristic 
of the lower forms of Indian degradation. It is the sect of the Aghori, 
who, among other tinspeakable viands, fed on dead bodies, and were 
first re-mentioned, after the ancient writers, by the celebrated tra- 
veller Thevenot, who says they were called Merdi-coura, or eaters of 
men. Colonel Tod observes, “ It is a curious fact, as D’Anville adds, 
that ‘this espece de Lete,^ this Merdi-cour, or, properly, Merdi-khor, 
should have been noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, and Ctesias, under 
nearly the same name — Marii-chora, giving its synonym in their 
own language, 'Av9po7ro<pdyog ; for Merdi-khor is a Persian compound, 
from merd, ‘man,’ and khoordun ‘ to eat.’ ” 

“ I passed,” says the Colonel, “ the gopha, or cave, of the most 
celebrated of the monsters of the present age, who was long the 
object of terror and loathing to Aboo and its neighbourhood. His 
name was Putteh Poori; who, after having embowelled whatever , 
came in his way, took the extraordinary resolution of immuring 
himself in his cell. The commands of maniacs generally meet with 
ready obedience; and as he was regarded by many in this light, his 
desire was implicitly fulfilled. The mouth of the cave was built up; 
and will remain so, till some mummy-hunting Prank shall re-open 
it, or till phrenology form a part of the modern education of a Hindu; 
when, doubtless, the organ of destruction on the cranium of Putteh 
Poori will exhibit a high state of development.” 
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on the wiilL Up I jumped, nglumt ; uud the invalid lay 
rolling with hiughtiu*. 

So healthily iuul I the ginnl fortune to he luauight up iu 
point of religioUj that (to anfieipate a remark whieh might liave 
come in at a less eifeetive |daee) I rememher kneeling t»ne ilay 
at the schooi-clmrch during tlie Litany^ when the tliought fdl 
iiponme—“iSupp(Kse eternal pmuNliment ,shuul<l he trued* An 
unusual sense of <larkuess mid auxifty en^ssed me^- hut tudy 
for a moment. I'lu* next instant the rxtreme ahsurthty and 
impiety of the notion r<*.storoil me to my tualinary hadinga ; 
and from that moment to this*, ■ respt*et the mystery of the 
pastas I dt), and attriimfe tt» it what final gi»oti ont of fugi ^ 
tive evil I ma\%» -I liavi* never ftr t»ne instant iltmhted the 
transitoriuesH id’ tlie doetrine ami tin* unext'hiNive giuidm sa <*f 
futurity. All tho.se ([tu’stitm hegging argune’Utati«‘ns e*f the 
churches and seluuds, wdiieh are omplnyod to ree<inei!e the 
inflictions of tin* nursery to the gift of reas in, anil whiefi 
would do (|uite as well tor the ahsurdities t»f any tme ereed as 
another (imhaal^ they would he fotiml tt» have dtmt* so, were 
we as deeply read iu the religious of the Mast as of tlie Westh 
come to mailing ht‘f ire the very imHlesty t»» whieh they ap|ieal| 
providetl it is a modesty luvaltliy ami loving, 'fhe more even 
of fugitivt* evil wliieh it seen (ami no aseertained evil snilerrd 
by any individual cn-eature is tithei vviseh nay, the im»!«‘ wldefi 
is diHtd(Nseil to it in the very ilrpth** and et*ueeaimefif i »if 
nature, only the more eonvinees it that thr gr»*at my^fi ry ^ 4 " 
all things will ulhnv of no lasting rvil, vir.ihh’ t*r mvmilife; 
and thertdbni it eorndmles that tlie evil whieh dors e\i%t i i Uir 
some good purpose, am! f<»r (lie final hles iiiig ««f all fientient 
beings, of \v!H»m it tak4’.s a ear** stj rmnarkahfe, 

I kmov not whether it was fortunat** or unfutunale ft»r 
me, humanly speaking, that my im*therdi»i mU nee 21s far into 
luialtliiness ot training iu t»th'*r rea|>«vts as in tl Some i»t 
the had consetiuenees Its mysfdf were imh*ed obvious, as tho 
nuider has Been; hut it may iiave enahletl me to r^itve worse 
to others. If I emdd fiml any fault with htu’ imunory (s|»rakirig 
alter an ordinary fashion), it would he that I was Um de|i» 
catcdy bred, t^xeept as tti what is eidled gotnl living. My 
parents were Uhj poor for luxury. But she set me an exam|t|e 
of such excess! Vi! eari* and auxiidy ft»r tht»se about us, fliat I 
remember I could not ses* lier hitii tdF tim emls <if her thread 
wliile at work without Indng in pain till t was sure she Winild 
not swallow them. She usetl to he so agitati-tl at tin? sight of 
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discord and quarrelling, particularly when it came to blows, 
and between the rudest or gayest combatants in the street, 
that, although it did not deprive her of courage and activity 
enough to interfere (v:hich she would do if there was the 
slightest chance of oitect, and which produced in myself a 
corresponding discrimination between sensibility and endea- 
vour), it gave me an ultra-sympathy with the least show of 
pain and suffering; and she had produced in me such a horror, 
or rather such an intense idea of even violent words, and of the 
commonest trivial oath, that being led one day, perhaps by the 
very excess of it, to snatch a “fearful joy” in its utterance, 
it gave me so much remorse that for some time afterwards I 
could not receive a bit of praise, or a pat of encouragement on 
the head, without thinking to myself, “ Ah ! they little suspect 
that I am the boy who said, ‘ d — n it.’ ” 

Dear mother! No one could surpass her in generosity; 
none be more willing to share, or to take the greatest portion 
of blame to themselves, of any evil consequences of mistake 
to a son ; but if I have not swallowed very many camels in the 
course of my life, it has not been owing, perhaps, to this too 
great a straining at gnats. How happy shall I be (if I may) 
to laugh and compare notes with her on the subject in any 
humble corner of heaven ; to recall to her the filial tenderness 
with which she was accustomed ‘to speak of the mistakes of 
one of her own parents, and to think that her grandchildren 
will be as kind to the memory of their father. 

I may here mention, as a ludicrous counterpart to this 
story, and a sample of the fantastical nature of scandal, that 
somebody having volunteered a defence of my character on 
some occasion to Mr, Wordsworth, as though the character 
had been questioned by him — the latter said he had never 
heard anything against it, except that I was “given to 
swearing.” 

I certainly think little of the habit of swearing, however 
idle, if it be carried no further than is done by many gallant 
and very good men, wise and great ones not excepted. I 
wish I had no worse faults to answer for. But the fact is, 
that however I may laugh at the puerile conscience of the 
anecdote just mentioned, an oath has not escaped my lips 
jhom that day to this. 

I hope no “ good fellow” will think ill of me for it. If he 
did, I should certainly be tempted to begin swearing imme- 
diately, purely to vindicate my character. But there was no 
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fiwearing in our family; there, was nem* in our si'licuii ((’hrist 
Hospital); and I sehloiu ever fell in the way of it any whrre 
except in books; so that the praetiee was nt‘t. put inti' niy 
head. I look upon 'fom thuies, wlu^ s\v<>r<s us an uugtd 
light compared 'with Blifilj who, I am afraid, swore iu» more 
tlian mys(‘If. Sft'ele, I suspeet, oeeasionally ra[»pe<l tmt an 
oath; wliieh is not to be sup[H»sed (>f Athlisom And this, 
again, might tempt m(‘ into a grutlgi‘ against my lumjuring 
turn of cu)lKHpiy; for I must (nvn that 1 preter t»pen4u‘arfe<l 
Steele with all his faults, to Addison with all his e.sSiiys. But 
habit is halut, negative as well as ptisitive. Let him tlmt is 
without on(‘, east the first sareasm. 

Aher all, swearing '^vas onee seriously td»jeeted to me, and 
I had givt‘u cause for it. I must own, that 1 i'ven begigsl 
hard to he allowe<l a h‘.w t^aths. It was i\\v an urtiele in 
a magazine (the iVeir wloTt' I had to dosiwit^e a 

fietirious perstm, whose (‘liarat‘t<'r I tlamght r<'‘|nireil It ; and 
1 ph‘adt‘d truth tt» nature, and the praetiee of the yod olil 
novelists; Imt in vain. I'ia* editcu* was mg to !«e eutreati’d, 

II(‘. was iMr. HuHulore Hook. Berhaps this was what gave 
risti to tht,‘ |H)et\s impressi<m. 

But to n‘turu to my retniniseeuees. It tuny n|)pear snr 
prising to some, that a eluld brtmghf U[» in sueh aernple.^ of 
consehniee, and partieularly in smdi ol»j<-et{ons t<» pu-oiaeity , 
should liavi^ <‘ver found himsejf in pe.sse.s.si< ai nf sueh tny,-* as a 
drum and a sword, A tli itiugui »lu‘d e«M»neuu.it, \vio» wan 
pleased tht! <gher day tt> euli me the '‘sptdietl ehild t»f flie 
jmlditB* (a title wiueh 1 .shouhl ite proud to |<oi;»»‘.<B, e\ 
pressed his astotiishmeat that a person so '‘gnuio’' .lUoiild 
have been a tighter in tin* thii-k of p<»!itii s. Wnt th** *’e'enf!e 
m‘Hs” was the reason, I mean, that under eerfaiii eireum 
stances of training, tlie very love of prae»* ami e-mtbrt, in 
begt'tting a desire to see those benefus partalosi by <<tlieii, 
begets a eorresponding imiignation at :M'eing th*-m witldedd. 

1 am awan* td* tin* perils ai' reaetiMU to which tliii freling 
tends; of tlnr imhdgetici' in Im i pu-uitats whielt it laav 
guise; of tin* destrahlem*sH <»r (|uietly udvoe.Hting wfiatevrr ii 
(|uietly to fie secured; (»f the pcrpie'^^ity tieeu'dimeil tu all 
these consitieratiouH by tlie example wideft ii|»penr.« to be 
liy natun*. herself in her employment <»f aforrn ami teiap.-it ; 
imd of the answcw to In* given to tliat |HU'p!exitv bv tlie 
modesty of human igtmranee and ka want <»f eertainfy of 
foresight. Nevertheleas, till this iptest ion he aettletl (amf tlio t: 
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sooner tiio jiL^fioe c4' tlii* world run i^otdt* it tlu* hotter), It 
rendorH the iiafuros liublt* to infoiisist«‘ncit\H hotwinii 

theory aiui pnietiee, and Hhwa tlmii inU> ■j^elfn-eroueikauenta 
of conseieuee, iu*itlier 0 * 1 ^" in thi‘ re.’^nlt, Ut»r mi 

dt'dueihit* freiii inalei'f reas»»n uh thfV wiadd HUppojio. Mj 
inotlua', wiu»>'t* furtuiuvs had Ihh’Ii liliontfd, and freliiiii-’^ ago- 
niml, hv tlu‘ revt»!ufion iu Anjeriea, aud ulio liuil eoureivtnl 
Mich ii Ijorna- <d‘ 'vvar, tlait whru we re.'^idtnl c»nee n<‘ar tlie 
Park, she \vi*uli! taki‘ a loiiir eiivuir (as I liu%'e ladbre men- 
tioned), rather than pi thnntyh it, iu <»rder h^ uvoitl soehig 
tlu‘ soldiers, piTmitted me, nevrrthofi's-H, to have the drum 
and tin* sword. Wltv ? Ilreause, ii flu* sad neeessity were 
to eoiiit*, it w<ud<l he her sr<iih duty to warueHiiisf war itst‘|f-— 
to fight against these win* eppresst^d the anti“fiid»trrs. 

My father, entertaining these latter t^piidons wlrlimif any 
misgiving (i*nfe»rei‘d, as they w-ere hy his elassieal eduea» 
tion), and litUli tny |varents lieing great ItWi-rs ef sernaais, 
which he was iu tlie habit of reading to us t.f an evening, 
I found niyseli* at one time eidtivaling: a p«'tple\ed ultraHusn- 
selentitnisnes.H witli my me^ilier ; at lutelher, lattghing and 
lading j<»vial with my father; and at a third, hearing from 
!u‘t!i of thiin sterie.s t>f the (Ireek and Pemau herts*^, mntw i»f 
wlioni she admirril as mueh as le* did. I'he ei»n*^e«pienee was, 
that I one day presented tt* tlie astoiushed eyes of the maitl* 
servant a emnbination that w«»nld have sfarfl«‘d Ih*. Prinder, 
atid delighted the eyes t»f an old Puritan, ‘bo elap a swi*rd 
l»y my sule, ami get the sn-vant !*■> |4n up my liat infu rht* 
lik«‘ne.sM of the liut military, weiv m, nipr^'m'-i <-4* an amlntmn 
winch she und<i>|rod and. ap|4aud*-d ; lajr uh«-n I pr***'erded 
to ap|H‘iid to thi.'^ iiiailia! affile ein- ef in% father’s fcmda, and, 
C(<m!»inijig the military with the eeelf;a.i.sf iea! antliMrity, got 
nptai a eliair to preach te an imaginary imdienee <oer tlie 
hack <»f it, slie Sf‘eim'd to. think the image reah/.ed t»f ** lieaveu 
and earth etmiing together,” However, idie ended with eiyty**. 
ifjg, and even uhetting, this new avatar ef the i hurch militant, 
JIatl I been a iMoliammed, she WiUtld have been my first 
proselyte, and I slandtl liave called hi*r tlie Manbaervant of 
the Faithtnh Sim was a gi»od, simple -hearti*d cmitnre, who 
from not having been fortniiati* with tlm orator in whom 
she believed, had sn»oii a ehaime of ruin for life, till reeeivnl 
into the only family tliat would admit her; ami »he lived and 
(lied in its service, 

rim desire Ihuii «*liildi>4dy e.xliibiled, td* impressing some 
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religious docferine^ never uftervvardH <[uitteil me; tluiugh, in 
consequence of tlie temperament which I iulun'ited iVtun one 
parent, and the opinions 'which I ilerivetl tVoiu Imth, it; took u 
direction singularly cheerful. For a man is hut his parents, 
or some other of his ancestors, drawn out. My father, tluuigh 
a clergyman of the Est'al>lished (’hurch, had Mi‘ttled, as well as 
my motiun*, into a Cliristiau of the IJniversjtUst persuasum, 
which believes in the final restoration of all thitigs. It was 
hence that I h^arned the impiety {i\n I have cvxpressed it) <»f 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. In the prestnit day, a 
sense of that impiety, in sonu' way or oth(»r, whether (»f doulit 
or sophistication, is the wen^t teeling of nim*-tentlis of all 
churches; and ev(‘ry church will discovt'r, ludure long, that 
it must rid itself of the doiHrim*, if it would imt et*ast^ to exist. 
Love is the only cretnl destine<l to survive* all otlnau 'I'ht*y 
who think that no ehureli ean texist witlnnit a strong spieo (»f 
terror, should watch the grtnvth of education, and whicli 
system of it is the most hekjViHl. 'rht*y shouhl see also which 
system in the very nurst*ry is growing the most rhlicuhms. 
The threat of the ‘H)lack man and the coaLlKde’’ !uis vanished 
from all decent infant traitung. What answtT in tht^ fathin% 
who would uphold the worst form of it, to give to the <‘liild 
whom ho has spared the bi*st ? 

How pleasant it is, in r(*viewing one’s life, to ItH*k bac'k (»u 
the circumstances tliat, (jriginati’d or ont‘ourago<i any kindly 
tendency! I behokl, at tliis moment, with livtdy di*tine{ 
nosB, the hamisotue fatn^ <»f Miss (k, who was the first, portion 
I remember seeing at a pintadtulto, and I have Houu‘tiiing of a 
like ijupreHsiou of that of Miss M., motUt^r, if I mistake not, 
or, at all events, near ts*!ation, of my <listingni.she«l frieufl 
Sheridan Knowh'S. My parents ami his were net|uainted. 
My mother, thougli fond of mnsie, and a gentle singer in her 
way, had mism*d the advantage’ of a mnsieal ediu'ation, partly 
from her coming of a half»<ptaker stork, partly (as I liavt^ 
said before.) froiti lier huvhig been tt>o diflitlent tti avail her- 
self of the kindm*ss of Dr, Frariklin, who otjered ta teach Iter 
the guitar. 

The reigning English Cinnposer at that tinn^ was Mr, 
Hook,’^ as he was styled at tlie head <»f his .songs, fie was 
the father c»f my punetiliotis inlitor of mugiuint*, and hml 
a real, though small vein of genius, which was none the 
better for its being called upon to fh»w profusely for Uanelagh 
and VauxhalL ll«i wa.s c<»m|mser td’ the “ lau-.s of Uitdunond 
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nm"(an allusion to a pr>i<-h,nit of {^vru.-_ I V.), siii.l 

popular song more latt'iy remeisicH'rtHi, I wa?? tvithiua milo 
of Edinboroiigh town.” Tiie td tliat tiay alnninthn! ia 

Strephons and Delias, and tlu‘ nuisie^ parf«n»k td’ fin* 
inspiration. The assoeiatiou oi t'arly itioas with that kind i f 
coniinoiiplacc, has given nu‘ iiHua* tfjau a toli‘rati<»n iur if, 
I find soiuething evtai touching iri the oiiih-;tv«aa’;H ot an iaaiA- 
cent set of ladies and giuitfenuau my tadioi-H and motfua-s, {,, 
identity themselves with sIiepherd.H ami shrplH’rd«y.s**s, ovon 
in the most impossilde hats and er<»oks. I think <4 tin* many 
heartfelt smiles that nnist linve wolo»*ini'd lovi^ fotti-rs ami 
verses containing that sophisticate iinaina'y» and ot ihe ti«» 
genuine teans that wen' shetl the d<»eatui*nt.N whru tadt-d; 
and criticism is swalh»wt‘<l tip in those hutuaJi drops, I'his is 
one of the reasons why I eau read even the mo-a tlnied part 
of the works of Shenstoms ami why I i*au dtp airain and 
again into such c(»rrcs|Mmdence us that ot the <ountes*ieN 
of Hertford and Punitret, and of niy Lady Luxborouijh, uliu 
raises monuments in her ganlen to the nn-’ted ineiits of 
Mr. Somerville and the gtnl Pam The feeling was true, 
tliough the expression was s(»[ddsticufe and a ikdiion ; and 
they wlio cuiukU. S(h‘ the fei'liug fiu' the iuodt% tlu fhi' very 
thing which tlu'V think they setn-u ; tliat sacrifiee tlu* 
greater consideration for the less. 

But Hook was not the (udy, far less the mo^t faddoiiahle 
composer. There were, (if luit all yet p*»p»ilariy 

contemporaneous) Mr. latmpe, Mr. (tnudd, Dr. Iloyee, Lisi. 
ley, Jaclvscn, 81 ueld, ami St 4 a*aee, with Parsiel!**, Saeehusi, 
and others at the King’s Tiu'utre, who^t* d«dightfnl airs uati- 
dered into the streets out <4* the Luglj^h 4«prraa tliuf bor- 
rowed them, and became <’oufiHm«!ed with Lngli.Hh pi'itpertv. 
I have often, in the course (»f tnv life, lt«‘ard ** Whitht-r, 
my love?” and **Fur tenderness fanned/' hiersted <»f, as 
specimens of English imdotly. For many Veai’M I touk them 
for such myself, in common with the r*v4 our familv, uirh 
whom they were great fitvouritf 1^. Tin* wideh Strphen 

Storace adapted to sonui words in itie //unufe#/ Tenyr, is the 
air of La Kacludina” in Pa<*sielii»*s o|*era . d he 

second, wliich tvas put l>y Cteneral llttrifovise tu a sMUif in hi’i 
comedy of tlie JInri\ss,'k iu fdridor.*;’ in ih,. ^ame 
enchanting compost'Fs Barhu're di Sin)fh*i, The f*nee |H*pu» 
lar English songs and diu'ts, i^e., ** Ih.w' ifii|«ulket is f.\pivv^ 
sion;” «For me, my fair a wreath lia« wove;’* **11010)- 
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cuird tlic ilow’ret’s bloom;” “Oh, thou wort Imru to 
me;” “Here’s a health to all gotnl lasses;” “Youth’s tlu* 
season made for jojs;” “ (teiitly touch tlu! warbling lyrt^; ” 
“No, ’twas neither shape nor feature;” “ Pray, (ituuly, ph'aso 
to moderate;” “ Hope told a flatteritig talc*;” and a h mu! red 
others, were all foreign exunpositicms, ehu‘(Iy Italian. Every 
burlesque or bujh song, (sf any pridcmsion, wiis pretty sma* to 
be Italian. 

When Edwin, Fawcett, and otlun-s, were rattling away 
in the. happy comic songs of ()’Ivet‘iU‘, with his triple rhynu‘s 
and illustrative jargon, the audience little smspeett'd liiat tluy 
were listening to some of the fmcst animal spirits i»t‘ the smith 
— to Picoirii, Paesiello, and (Uaiarosa, Even tlu* wihl Irish- 
man thought himself iKuind to go to Naph‘s, hetbn* In* eottlil 
get a proper dance for his guic*ty. The only gmuiine 
English compositions worth anything at that tiun*, were 
almost confined to Hhiehl, Dibclin, and StiU’aee, tin* lust c»! 
whom, the author of “ Inillahy,” wlio was an italiun born 
in England, formed the gfdden link l»etwc*t*u tin* musit* c*i 
the two countri(‘B, the only one, pt*rhaps, in wlindi Englkh 
accentuation and Italian fh»w wc‘re even* truly nmalgamat«*d; 
though I must own that I am h«*rtdie enough (if present 
fashion is orthodoxy) tci hidievtq that Aviu\ was a real musical 
genius, of a vtny pure, albeit not (»f the very tir^t watt*r. He 
has set, indcjed, two semgs of Shak.spearr’s (tin* “('ut'kMt* 
H(»ng,” and “ When* tin* In-n .surks,") in a spirit <*f pmihrt 
analtigy to the words, as woil as of tin* hvolioNt mu ical invi'U^ 
tion; and his air of “ Wat<*r parted,” in Aritfjrrjr u windi 
about the te(*Hngs with an earm*st and graredid tondnuou <d 
regret, W(U*thy in the bight*st digree tin- atb-cting I’eauty 
of the. sentiment,* 

All the favourite poetry of tin* day, howevi-r, wa.a <d‘ e»ue 
cast. I have* now before me a Srirri ('ttlitriinn #»/ 

No/n/s, by EitH<»n, publislnxl in the year in three 

voIum(‘s octavo, the last td’ wliieh ctmtaius tin* mMsh"al airx. 
The style is of the following desenaption:— 

Ahneriii^s face, her iha|H% hc-r air, 

irai/i rharmM wtmmt ihr hrttrt^ 4t‘, |i. ’J, 

* *M)r, lliij’dn was delighted with Arttt.irr.rf» i and he? told tny dtmf 
mother (for he was trecpientlj with im at Vam^haU) that he had not 
an idea we had lueh an omira in the Kngltih latigimgis’*— l 4 *tfer of 
Mrs, Henslow in Cradeek'# Lkmin/ mul 
Vob iv. p. 133, 
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(I ahoukl iit4 wcniOrr Alin»-rn* wln-si^ li‘nclef 

affection for my tmnher will appt-ar in m*4\wv eliaptor, mm 
chrktened out of tliia a<uig4 

8:iy, Myni, why In irenllo iovo, v%e. 

*\Vim k ntekM ih^ 

hy Lord LjHeltim, tlie iii!nuri‘d |v,.of, of the age. 

ir/ir« Ihim mi I/j/ phsn ; 

also by Ilia lordship. 

In vain, Pkihmkr^ at iny hvl. 

Alt, iimir gk^ph^ni^ adien. 

(■’uute, thcHi nny diiiiplt-d !«»>% 

StHiree «if m'ery hriirllrlt jtw. 
la’ave the hliHilitl Intwrr^ a while, 

J\tphtt!i ttmi ihf < h^prmm i*le. 

Thin mxB a limuirito m*ng in «»tir Si» wa-n ** i’nme, 

now, all ye studal |Kiwerif' iind 

(-ome, lei xm tknee iiitd ^Itm* 

While all llarlmdoj^ ln-lb ^iniU rinic i 

probably on account of its in»iUi*ei »<f my fathers native 
place. The latter song m luU in {t was the tinah. 

in (edniauV Inkif' tint! V^irioh a pfiy f auidrd on a Barhadian 
story, wliich our family must hav*‘ e*»n*‘ with drligbt to 
Another favourite, wltieh tis«*d h» make my imdher jbed tears, 
on account of my st«ter Kli;n4, who dit*d tatrly, was Jackson t»f 
Exeter’s song— 

EtaaMnpfii#’il in nn aniiep« tVame. 

It ia, indeed, a toucliiiu^ ?t|»*eiinen of that master, d1u' 
“Hardy Tarf* alno, ami ‘‘ 'fhe sluvn* in flie wind,” 

uhchI to charm yet sadden her, .m aeeunnt of my ehie.st la-fo- 
ther then living, wiiu was at i^ea, Th«* latter, wrUlen by ihv 
good-natured nml gallani taptaiu d'htunpson, was m-t ti* 
music, I think, hy Arntfa mm, ^liehai'l, who had a fme 
imifiical «ea-vein, Him|tle inul sir* mg. Hr wan the evauptiHin* 
of “ Fresh and strong the bree*?i* h blowing/' 

The <Uhcr day I hnmd twai songa that prihttl on LobiU’- 
son’s mimie-stali in Warihiiir Sirref, mw by Hr, Ibtok, fuitithHl 
“ Alone, by the light of llie mrKui tlm other, a song with a 
French burden, cidlrd Ihim4 votre Ik;” an innoemt fire- 
duction, notwithslanding ii#i iltfe. They weie i!»e tmly stmgs 
I recollect iiitging wlwui a rliild, ami I h,t4r,l on tlnun with 
the accumulated tenderness of sixlv-lliree years of age. I do 
not remember to liiivc iiel eyes on ilteni in the tntervaL Wltat 
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a cliffeivuai between the sneuith tliettl hoy ut his 

mother's knee,* ene.oura^ed to Ihl up his vuiet' to the piuuo- 
forte, and the battered headed senitn% lookinp^ again, tor 
the first time, on what he had Himg at tlie distaiu'e (d* inort‘ 
than half a century ! Lhe oilen seeius a dream ; hut thert‘ 
are occasions wluai the suddtai re-appi'arama' of ('arly ohjtHds, 
by the intensity of their presmu’e, not cutly rtauUu'S tlu^ in- 
terval less present to tlu* ennsciousiu‘Ss than a very dnnun, 
but makes the ptulion of life which piveinled it seem to Iiave 
been the most real of all things, and our only undreaming 
time. 

Alone, by the light of the mouuf’ and Dans vidre lit !” 
liow had they not been thiimbi*d and thnnvn a.sid<* hy all the 
pianolbrte young ladies — our uudhers ami grandmothers— 
hfty years ago, runau* to !h‘ brought fortli again, exia^pt hy an 
explorer of old stalls, and to nwot, pmhaps, with no sym- 
pathy but iu his single imaglnatitm ! Vot (ht*re I stotal; and 
Wardour Street, <‘V(ay street, all lamtlmi, :is it now exists, 
became to mo as if it hatl never heen. 4'he universe itself 
was notliiiig but a poor sitting-riunn in the year ’HU or ’IHI, 
with my mother in it hidtling me sing, aMiss at the pimue 
forte — harpsichord more likely, imtl my little sister, iMary, 
with her I'ouud cheeks and blue <yes, wishing nu* t«i Ingin. 
What a great singer is that little. Ixiy h) those loving relations, 
and how iMiss C., with all her gisnl nature, must ht‘ smiling 
at tlu‘ importaius' of Htth* inys to their imithers! '‘Alone, 
by the light of tin* moon,” was tin* *' slnnv song,” hut '' Dans 
votrelit” was tin* favourite with my sister, Isuamse, iti lier 
ignorance of the French languagi*, she had assoetated the 
name of her bridher witli tin* souml o( tin- last word, 

Tln^ song was a mmiewhut g^ailatit, hut very deet»rous 
apostropbi//mg a lady as a lily lit the liowVr-hed, It wa*i 
silly, sooth,” and ‘Mlallied with the iuntteenee <if h^ve” in 
those days, atler a fashhtn whieh might. Itave exeiu^d livelier 
ideas iu tiie im»rc restricteil imaginathms of th«^ present. Idte 
reader has aet*n that my nndher, notwithstamiing her eliart- 
tal)lenesH to iln* pmu- inaitDs<*rvant, was a woman tif 
morals; the tone of the family eonveixation was muaipulijusl y 
correct, though, perliaps, a little flowery iiml Thmnmmdtke 
( rhomsoti Was the hivtuirite iMiet td* most of us); yet the Hongs 
that were sung at that tinn* by the most fust idioim might he 
thought a aliad(» frt*er than wtudd stat the like kiml of noeirty 
at present# Wlndhtg we. are more innocent in having l»eeoftiii 
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more asluamedj I not AHSurodiy, the of 

those songs was as innoeoiit as the nuEher that l>iule him ning 
them. 

]\ry little sister Ahirv dieil not !t»ng after, She was »o 
young, that my only ivet»IiiTtion i»f her, hesithssher hhie eyes, 
is her Jove of lu*r hrotiu*!*, and her eiisUun of h‘ading me l)y 
the hand to seim* stool <h- seat <»u the staiivijise, juul makiug 
me sing tlu* song with her favtaa ite hurdtai. \\ e \Vi*re. the. 
two yoimgi'st ehildnai, and about of an age. 

I please myself witli picturing to my imagination what 
going forward during my ehiidluntd in the wtu'hl i»f |Hdities, 
literature, ami puhlie. arnustanents; Imw far they intert'sred 
my imvnii^; and wliut amount of impression they may have 
left on my own luiud, I1ie American Uevtdutitm, which luul 
driven my fathi*r from I’hilatleiphia, was net long over, aitd 
the French Hevolution was apfU'oaehiiig. My father, for 
reasons wliich havt‘ already been mentii»ned, listenetl more 
ai^d more to the new opinions, and my mi»ther listened, not 
only from lov*e to ht‘r Imsbamh beeause slie was still more 
deeply im[>resst‘d by spetmlatiiais regartling the welfare of. 
human kiml. Tln^ ptibiic mind, after a long ami et>mpiu‘atively 
insipid traiu|uillity, had Ingun to he stirreil by the elo«|uence 
of Ikirke ; by the rivalries of Ihtf and Ft»?c ; by tim tbankn 
which the king gave to lieaveu f«»r his reeovery fn»m his 
first illnefcws; by the warlike and lieeutious energies of the 
llnssian EmpresH, (’atlnuine II., win* partly shoekt‘d mid 
partly amusecl them ; and by the giaitler gallantries and 
showy luxury (d' the handsome y«»nng Prim-e of Wales, aftta- 
wards (leorge IV’'. 

In the worhl of literature ami art, ttohl^mith and .hihn-Hon 
liad gom* ; Cowpta* was not yet mucli known; the moi^t pro- 
minent jHK'tswere Hayley aml liarwin; the iiu»sttlistinguislu‘d 
prose “Writer, (libbon. Sir«Ios!ina Iteynohl^ was in hisilecdine, 
so was Horaeo WaI|K»li% The Kembles iiad come up in the 
place of (Jarriek, d’here were ex<’elient eomie aefttrs in tlm 
persons id’ Edwin, Lewis, ytmng Bannister, Ae, I’hey ha<l 
O’Keetle, an original humourist, to wuite for them, I have 
idready noticusl the voeal |Kirtion *d' the theatres. Miss Htiriiey, 
afterwanls iVIadume d’Arblay, surpri-Med the reading world 
with her entmlaining, Imt «>mewhai vulgar newels ; and Mrs. 
Inchbidd, Mrs, Lliarlotfe Sniidi,and a then ammyinouH author, 
Itohcrfc liago (who wrote //erae'^proag, and Mttn un //#i /#), 
delighted libemi |Kilitieiims with theirs. Mrs. Imdibahl was 
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also a successful dramatist ; but ber novels, which were written 
in a style to endure, were her chief merits. 

My mother was one of their greatest admirers. I have 
heard her expatiate with delight on the characters in Nature 
and Art^ which, though not so masterly a novel as the Simple 
Story ^ and a little wilful in the treatment, was fidl of matter 
for reflection, especially on conventional, and what are now 
called ‘‘ class” points. Dr. Philpotts would have accused my 
mother of disaffection to the Church ; and she would not have 
mended the matter by retreating on her admiration of Bishops 
Hoadley and Shipley. Her regard for the reverend author of 
Meditations in a Flower Garden would have made the doctor 
smile, though she would have recovered, perhaps, something 
of his good opinion by her admiration of Dr. Young and his 
Night IVioughts. But Young deluded her with his groans 
against the world, and his lamentations for his daughter. She 
did not know that he was a preferment-hunter, who was pros- 
perous enough to indulge in the ^‘luxury of woe,” and to 
groan because his toast was not thrice buttered. 

Ranelagh and Vauxhall, as painted in Miss Burney’s novels, 
were among the fashionable amusements of those days. My 
mother was neither rich nor gay enough to see much of them ; 
but she was no ascetic, and she went where others did, as occa- 
sion served. My father, whose manners %vere at once high- 
bred and lively, had some great acquaintances ; but I recollect 
none of them personally, except an old lady of quality, who 
(if memory does not strangely deceive me, and give me a per- 
sonal share in what I only heard talked of ; for old auto- 
biographers of childhood must own themselves liable to such 
confusions) astounded me one day, by letting her false teeth 
slip out, and clapping them in again. 

I had no idea of the existence of such phenomena, and could 
almost as soon have expected her to take off her head and re- 
adjust it. She lived in Red' Lion Square, a quarter in different 
estimation from what it is now. It was at her house, I be- 
lieve, that my father one evening met Wilkes. He did not 
know him by sight, and happening to fall into conversation 
with him, while the latter sat looking down, he said someth^ 
in Wilkes’s disparagement; on which the jovial demagogi^ 
looked up in his face, and burst out a laughing. 

I do not exactly know how people dressed at that time ; 
but I believe that sacks, and negligees, and toupees were go- 
ing out, and the pigtail and the simpler modern style of dress 
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coming in. I recollect hearing my mother describe the misery 
of having her hair dressed two or three stories high, and of 
lying in it all night ready for some visit or spectacle next 
day. I think I also recollect seeing Wilkes himself in an old- 
fashioned flap'Waistcoated snit of scarlet and gold ; and I am 
sure I have seen Murphy, the dramatist, a good deal later, in 
a suit of a like fashion, though soberer, and a large cocked- 
hat. The cocked-hat in general survived till nearly the pre- 
sent century. It was superseded by the roimd one during the 
French Revolution. I remember our steward at school, a 
very solemn personage, making his appearance in one, to our 
astonishment, and not a little to the diminution of his dignity. 
Some years later, I saw Mr. Pitt in a blue coat, buckskin 
breeches and boots, and a round hat, with powder and pigtail. 
He was thin and gaunt, with his hat off his forehead, and his 
nose in the air, — ^that nose on which Hazlitt said he “ sus- 
pended the House of Commons.” . Much about the same time 
I saw his friend, the first Lord Liverpool, a respectable look- 
ing old gentleman, in a brown wig. Later stiU, I saw Mr. Fox, 
fat and jovial, though he was then declining. He, who had 
been a “ beau” in his youth, then looked something quaker- 
like as to dress, with plain coloured clothes, a broad round 
hat, white waistcoat, and, if I am not mistaken, white stock- 
ings. He was standing in Parliament-street, just where the 
street commences as you leave Whitehall ; and was making 
two young gentlemen laugh heartily at something which he 
seemed to be relating. 

My father once took me — ^but I cannot say at what period 
of my juvenility — into both houses of Parliament. In the 
Commons, I saw Mr. Pitt sawing the air, and occasionally 
turning to appeal to those about him, while he spoke in a 
loud, important, and hollow voice. When the persons he 
djnpealed to, said ‘‘ Hear ! hear !” I thought they said Dear ! 
dear !” in objection ; and I wondered that he did not seem 
in the least degree disconcerted. The House of Lords, I must 
say (without meaning disrespect to an assembly which must 
always have contained some of the most accomplished men in 
country), surprised me with the personally insignificant 
ook of its members. I had, to be sure, conceived exagger- 
ated notions of the magnates of all countries ; and perhaps 
might have expected to behold a set of conscript fathers ; but 
in no respect, real or ideal, did they appear to me in their cor- 
porate aspect, like anything which is understood by the word 
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**1101)10.” The CoinnKum seoitied to me tt> have the advan- 
tage; though they surprised me with heingiug on the heuehfs 
and retaining their hats. I was m»t tlu‘u informed euougli to 
know tlie diilerence between apparent anti substantial imptu-t- 
ance; much less aware of the positive, exaltatimi, which tluit 
very simplicity^ and that abstaiee of prettaisitm, gave to the 
most potent assembly in Europe. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Honotm-DAYH. 

Books for ehildren during the latter part td* the .eighteenth 
century had been in a had way, with st»rdid ami merely 
plodding morals — etiiies that wore mnossiiry p«'rhaps hu* a 
certain stage in tlu* progress {if eiimnu'rec* and for its grratost 
ultimate purposi'S (undreamt {»f by itself), but whieh thwarteil 
healthy and large views of stn'iidy for the time being. Tiny 
were the cons<*t|ueneeH of an alft^getlna* nnintelItH*tuai state {»f 
trade, aitled ami abetttul l^y sueli Indps mtuidity as 
Hogarth’s pictures of tht^ Cooil and Bad Apprentice, which 
identified virtue with pn^siHwity. 

Hogarth, in nusst <»f his pictureSj was as Iiealtiiy a mondinf 
as he supposetl himself hut md fu* the- re.tuma whieU lit* 
auppoHcd, Tin* gods he wt»i.ddp|M‘il woie ‘I’nuh ond Pro 
denee ; hut In* saw luon* of the **anud than r^pirifual bratuir.H 
(d* either. Hi* was Htauewbut id" a vulgarian in inteniimi .ti 
well as nunie. lint whereviT thero In gruiu j, then* is a 
g{‘niai Something greater than tfie a«*eid«'nt of hieoding, than 
the prevailing dispitHitiou, or ev<m titan the eiar^ieioiei deagn ; 
and this |H>rtioa iif tlivinity uithin the paint«n , jiau fair play 
between hw eonventitijial and immortal part. It ptif tin* 
beauty of eolour intii his mirth, the eount«'ractitm of miilh 
into luH melancliidy, and a Irason beyiaid his intenrion into 
all: that is to say, it suggesteil reilemptUmH and first caiHi-s 
f(}r the objects of his satire ; and tliua vindieatetl the jui^tico 
of natun*, at the moment when he wa.H thinking of little hut 
the pragmaticainess art. 

The children’^ hooks in iho.ait days were, Hogartifs picture.^ 
taken in their most literal acceptation. Every giHid boy was 
to ride in his coach, and he a lord mayor; imu every l»ad hoy 
was to be luing, ctr eaten by Uons. The gingerbrc.nl wim 
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gilt, and the books were gilt like the ^ngerbread, — a take 
in” the more gross, inasmuch as nothing could be plainer or 
less dazzling than the books of the same boys when they grew 
a little older. There was a lingering old ballad or so in favour 
of the gallant er apprentices who tore out lions’ hearts and asto~ 
nished gazing sultans ; and in antiquarian corners, Percy’s 
“ Reliques” were preparing a nobler age, both in poetry and 
prose. But' the first counteraction came, as it ought, in the 
shape of a new book for children. The pool of mercenary 
and time-serving ethics was first blown over by the fresh 
country breeze of Mr. Day’s Sandford and Merton — a pro- 
duction that I well remember, and shall ever be grateful to. 
It came in aid of my mother’s perplexities between delicacy 
and hardihood, between courage and conscientiousness. It 
assisted the cheerfulness I inherited from my father ; showed 
me that circumstances were not to crush a healthy gaiety, or 
the most masculine self-respect; and helped to supply me 
with the resolution of standing by a principle, not merely as 
a point of lowly or lofty sacrifice, but as a matter of common 
sense and duty, and a simple co-operation with the elements 
of natural welfare. 

I went, nevertheless, to school at Christ Hospital, an ultra- 
sympathizing and timid boy.* The sight of boys fighting, 
from which I had been so anxiously withheld, frightened me 
as something devilish; and the least threat pf corporal 
chastisement to a schoolfellow (fur the lesson I had leaimed 
would have enabled me to bear it myself) affected me to 
tears. I remember to this day, merely on that account, the 
name of a boy who was to receive punishment for some 
offence about a task. It was Lemoine. (I hereby present 
him with my respects, if he is an existing old gen tlenian, and 
hope he has not lost a pleasing countenance.) He had a cold 
and hoarseness ; and his voice, while pleading in mitigation, 
sounded to me so pathetic, that I wondered how the master 
could have the heart to strike him. 

Readers who have been at a public school may guess the 
consequence. I was not of a disposition to give offence, but 
neither was I quick to take it ; and this, to the rude, energy- 
cultivating spirit of boys in general (not the worst thing in the 
world, till the pain in preparation for them can be diminished), 
was in itself an offence. I therefore ^‘went to the wall,” till 
address, and the rousing of my own spirit, tended to right me; 

♦ In 1792. 
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but I went throngli a giH'ut (b^al of rt‘ar in the pnH!t‘Hs. I 
became convinced, that; if I (li<l not pnt moral ctvnrage in the 
place of personal, or, in (Jtlun* words, umlergo any Htiihborn 
amount of pain and wrotchedm‘ss, ratlier than suhmit to wliat 
I thought wi'ong, tlu‘r(‘ was an cud for i*ver, as far as I was 
concerned, of all thost! fine things that had luvn taught me, 
in vindication of right and justice. 

Whether it was, howtwer, that hy th<‘ hel[) of animal 
spirits I possessed some portion of th<^ eourag<‘ for wiiitdi the 
rest of the family was remarkable —tn* wlu*ther I was a 
veritable coward, born or bre<h di'stined to slmw, in my 
person, how far a spirit oi' love ami free<lmn eoubl superstnb* 
the necessity gall, and procnn* me the n*spet*t of timst* 
about me'“-'e<‘rtain it is, that although, <‘xeept. iu uue iiistaue<\ 
I did my best to avcud, ami sm‘et‘iHl«Hl lumtmrably iu ,av(i!d- 
ing, those personal eneiumters with my selmobtMlows, which, 
ill confronting me on my own account witli the fai’c of a 
fellow-cnatun*, thrmv mt* ufuin a staisv of something ilevih.^h, 
and overwh(‘lme<i im* with a sort (4' terror tor both partit s. 
yet I gained at an t*nrly peritsl of bovluunl the reputation t»f 
a romantic enthusiast, whose daring in behalf of a friend or a 
good eaust* nothing tsmhl put down. I was ohliged to call in 
the aid <»f a tt‘eliug apart fr<»m my own sense of persunal 
antagotiism, and so merge the dialK»lieaI, as it were, into tise 
human. In other wm’ds, I had not sidt re^peet or gall enoueh 
to he angry on my own aeeuunt, uuIc-^.h then* was Nometluie/ 
at stake which, by euneerning others, gave me a svim* of 
support, ami so piec'cd out my want with their ahtmdaueo. 
The moment, htnvever, that I felt thuH supporttsl, m»r iudy 
did all misgdving vanisli from my mind, but eoutcmpt of pain 
took possessitm of my boily ; and mv po4>r mother might 
have gloriial through her tears in the loving tsiurage ot' her 
son. 

I state tlie ease thus piroudly, hotli in ju uieo tt« the maniu-r 
in which she trained me, and het'ause I coiieeive it may tlo 
good. I never fought with a bi»y but and then it wan 

on my own account; hut tliough I heat him I was frtgfitened, 
and eagerly s<mght Ids g<»od will. I duretl everytiiiiig, how- 
ever, from the biggest and strimio^st boys on otlier ae*Hmiits, 
and was sometimes ulforded nn t*pp<*rt unity t»f showing my 
spirit of martynlom. The truth is, I couhl stitfer bettor than 
act; for tlie utmost activity o( martyrthtm is Hupportetl by a 
certain senms id’ passivcneiei. W'e are not iudd from iuir- 
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l^iit frusii soinrlliiiig which Ci»inpclH it?* he aaj 

wliicli iiH Ity *1 flic ucccs?«ify. 

I luifl lit*! Iircii ill the M’htH*^ wlicu tliU within 

liic hn4i«* i»iit ill .1 iiniiiiicr that pnH'uml me gicat esteem. 
Hiri'c was a iiiciiitin' w h»»y " in cflicc, win* haul a trick 
mI* ciitrrfailiilife? ty |»cUili^^ Iny?** IhchU’ witli a 

hartl hall lie U'^rd fhiwv it ui i.hU hey nnd that ; make 
ili%* flii'iMiv/ hriiig it Inick ti‘ liiin; aii4 thru a ni|i with it 
oil fits C»i‘rhrilHlli, aw hi* WIW gcillg i>tF. 

I liiiil Ihu'Iic llii*! .;H|:fcclaclc mijc ilay fer ?*inac time, when the 
tliiiiiiy |»rccr|4.*i %villiiu Uu** I tc iny.sclt. ** I must 

y;*^ lip flic iiiul M|ii‘ak U* liiui atniul ' I Issued 

thrill uccopiiiiK^^’ ‘ hi the iwt*mi:4!iiuruf cl' all |ircsciit» who 

had never witurv-rii iuiclii an act cf ni:'-.uh«uahiuitt«*!u I said, 
Yell hiivr iii.» tc eh* this," The meuiu»r, m«»rc 

asiciiiidcil than any cue, cjcrhuiur*i» Wfial ? " I ri*|icntcd 

liiV rciiU’li.Hiraiirr. ||c Ifratctl iiic with the greatest tarn- 
lcui|»l, iw if di'Mlainiii'g rvm fc strike me; uinl hiiished lij 
crilrrilig lue !■*' siaud c»ul." *' Sluudifig ciit/’ iiiraut g^mg 
lea |‘ai licnlar s|'ct III the hall wheie we tliiied. I did Sii; 
hill jii'i! U’i ihr .steward ifh** iiuwter in ih.il |4#iee| wiw enter- 

ing It, tie ineinfor i-.d.led in lue li* cj.anr' away; and I neither 
Ic-ard any iie'i'i* ^4 'Janding ctit, ii»»r Mm any ne^rc cf ilie hall, 
I do ||v»t rrCMlIrrl lhal In* ** .n|dtrd " liie allerwarda, which 
liill4l have hrrii llioiighi %ery reiuai kahle. I .neriued fairly tn 
havc' taken away the l^rralh cl’ hiM eafculaticus. I'hc |»i't4»a- 
hiUly m, lhal he waa a gcod lad whe had a had hahit. 
|ici 4 ftiflrn l■•e.col||r lyianis tiom a ndic-n cf iia heing grand 
mid iiniidy, 

Ainfllir'i' iuii^.|dl«‘r, a yr.ar or iwe allerwaids it inlt* hi« 

hrad Ic Icier lee hr hw lag- Tag was ut4 I, he trim at nUf 
it t^an in ciii; V i-rahuiary. Tag, wslli us, 

IlnMlil raUd‘*!ri | he ll'ai'lird l|r|'iVed th*-’ ¥<M|'d trclli the 

lhri'*k r.if. I had so litile r4»jecticn to scri e tail t»f 

iIciI Iic-ie IS no cilire I ecuhl licl halt' |.ritcriiied thr 
gi.ed wdl, hnt It had hmi givm .aii that I had tlrlcrndned 
n I'K- a iMeinal **ii any t^hrr In ins, mel the incuiuir in 
•‘44 tn;4*;n<vk to l‘i■|l^g me to i'*’a-n*an He waa ii mild, 
ho, ai.aal h-mirrn, iriiiarkahlc |*u’ ihe neal- 
lirn, alid r'irn r;r„;i!ser, c| hU a| »|»'araiicc, 

||»'e» 5 %|iig lie- irinveh f*r which he had ImrU jt'rrj«red, he 
»ln/»c4 np' a kn ■! in a U>U^ l4aildkerc|$ich *vitd t*44 me | 
ilioiihl iciCciVP II }e%^ai iVoiii ihwl liaiidkiirehicl every dilj> 
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with the addition of a fresli knot every time, unless T choHo 
to alter my mind. 1 did not ehoose. I ro(*eivt‘d the daily or 
rather nightly lesson, for it wan tinni most convenient to Btrip 
me, and I came out of the. ordeal in triuinpli. I never was 
fag to anybody; lunau' made anylaHly\s bed, or cU‘anetl his 
shoes, or was the hoy to get his tea, mucin le.ss expeeted to 
stand as a scu'emi for him bt^fore the. tirt‘, which I havt‘ seen 
done; though, upon the whole, the Ix^ys were very mild 
governors. 

Lamb has noticed the charaettu’ of the sehool ihv good 
manners, which he truly describes as lunng <*qually rtnnoved 
from the pride of aristoeratic f mndations and tln‘ servility of 
the charity schools. I believe it retains this eharacter still ; 
though the changt's wdiich its system underwtmt not long ago, 
fusing all the schools into one niuUher, and introducing a 
more generous diet, is thought by s<nue not t<» have btH*u 
followed by an advance in i»ther resptvts. 1 have heard the 
school cliarged, more lately, with having b«'en suirer«*il, in the 
intervals lH‘t\veeu the scdiool htmrs, to full <mt of the liberal 
and gentlemanly supinwision of its best teachers, into the 
hands of an oflieions and igiuu'nnt sectarianism* Hut this 
may only have bet*u a passing abust*. 

1 love and honour tin* school on private neeuunts; and I 
feel a public intmvst in its welfire, iiiasmuoli ns it is of 
those judicious links with all classes, the im|H»rtauee of wldeh, 
espt‘cially at a time iilu* the pieseiit, vnnw*t be !«»»» highlv 
estimat(*d; <»therwisi‘, I sluudd have saitl n<»tiiing t<» its pus 
sible, and I h<»p4* transient disadvantage, iiimni Vii-t«-ria 
r(*cogniz4Hl its importance, by visits and tale-r ppr.u.nal eon • 
(hsscensunis, long betore the late elmugi^s in lMirt*pi« euulil 
have; (Hminislnsl tln^. grace <»f their bestowal ; an«i I will 
V(‘Utnrt* to say that. t*very <iue ttf tlaoe at tent it ms will have 
sown for her giMimsms nature a ert.p tsf loyalty worth having. 

But for the bmudit <»f sui’h as are uuae«piaiuled with the 
city, or witli a certain traek of reuiling, I must give ii more 
particular account a sclend which in truth is a curi«*sity. 
Thousands of inhabitants of tlte metri»pt4is have gone from 
west-end tej east -'end, ami till the new hall was laid open 
to view hy the uifm'atioim in Newgate Street, never liMspecIrd 
that in the heart of it lies an tdd e hii^iteied foundatii»n, where 
a boy may grtnv up as I did, among mx humlred others, and 
know as little of the very n«dglilH»urhooi| ns the world doci 
of him* 
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Perhaps there is not a foundation in the country so truly 
English, taking that word to mean what Englishmen wish it 
to mean — something solid, unpretending, of good character, 
and free to all. More boys are to be found in it, who issue 
from a greater variety of ranks, than in any school in the 
kingdom; and as it is the most various, so it is the largest, 
of all the free schools. Nobility do not go there, except as 
boarders. Now and then a boy of a noble family may be 
met with, and he is reckoned an interloper, and against the 
charter ; but the sons of poor gentry and London citizens 
abound ; and with them an equal share is given to the sons 
of tradesmen of the very humblest description, not omitting 
servants. I would not take my oath — ^but I have a strong 
recollection, that in my time there were two boys, one of 
whom went up into the drawing-room to his father, the 
Blaster of the house; and the other, down into the kitchen 
to his father, the coachman. One thing, however, I know to 
be certain, and it is the noblest of all, namely, that the boys 
themselves (at least it was so in my time) had no sort of 
feeling of the difference of one another’s ranks out of doors. 
The cleverest boy was the noblest, let his father be who he 
might. Christ Hospital is a nursery of tradesmen, of mer- 
chants, of naval officers, of scholars; it has produced some 
of the greatest ornaments of their time; and the feeling 
among the boys themselves is, that it is a medium between 
the patrician pretension of such schools as Eton and West- 
minster, and the plebeian submission of the charity schools. 
In point of university honours it claims to be equal with the 
best ; and though other schools can show a greater abundance 
of eminent names, I know not where many will be found who 
are a greater host in themselves. One original author is 
worth a hundred transmitters of elegance: and such a one is 
to be found in Kichardson, who here received what education 
he possessed. Here Camden also received the rudiments of 
his. Bishop Stillingfleet, according to the Memoirs of .PepySy 
was brought up in the school. We have had many eminent 
scholars, two of them Greek professors, to wit, Barnes and 
Scholefield, the latter of whom attained an extraordinary suc- 
cession of university honours. The rest are Markland ; Mid- 
dleton, late Bishop of Calcutta; and Mitchell, the translator 
of Aristophanes. Christ Hospital, I believe, towards the close 
of the last century, and the beginning of the present, sent out 
more living writers, in its proportion, than any other school. 
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There was Dr. Richards, author of the Ahortifimtl Ihiti^na ; 
Dyei*, whose life was one uubroktai dream of learniiiir and 
goodness, and who used to make tis wonder with passing 
through the school-room (where no otlnn* person in town 
clothes” ever appeared) to consult books in the library; 
Le Gi'ice, the translator of Longus ; Ih)rn(*, autiujr of scaue 
well-known productions in controversial divinity ; Murr, the 
novelist (not in the Grammar School) ; »Fames Wliitt*, the 
friend of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, autlmr 
Falstaf’s Letters (this was lie who used to give an aniu« 
versary dinner to the chimney-swet'pers, merrier tlian, thotigh 
not so magnificent as Mrs. ,Montagm‘‘'s); Pitman, a celebrat(*il 
preacher, editor of some schoob books and reIigi<iuH tda.ssies 
(also a verital)le man of wit); Mitchell, befort* mentioned 
myself, who stood next him ; Rarnes, who came next, the 
Editor of the 'Limes^ than whom iuj man (if lie Inui eared ft»r 
it) could have been more c<*rtain of attaining celebrity tbr 
wit and literature; Townsend, at prebendary of IHirham, 
author of Armmji'ddon^ and several theological wtu*ks (it was 
he who went to see the l\vpt*, in the hope of |M‘rstmiUng him 
to concede points towanls tlu^ amalgamathm of tlie l*u|ml ami 
Protestant Churches); Gilly, atuaher of the Durham preben ' 
daries, an amiable man, who wr<de the. Knrntiive tif thr Ipu/- 
denses ; Scargill, a Unitarian minister, author of staue traeN 
on Peace and War, ^'ce.; and lastly, wh‘»m I have kfiii bv 
way t)f climax, Ci»!eridge and ('liarles l/umb, two tif tiio jn“ 4 
original g(‘niiis(‘s, not. only of the day, but of tlie country. 

in tlu^ tinn‘ of 1 hairy tiu^ Eighth t ‘liriat lloNpital v\as i 
monaslmy id Eraucis(\*m friars. Doing <li eolved aim «ng the 
others, Eilward the Sixth, moved by a sormou of Di'.hop 
Ridley’s, as.signed the revenne.H <<f it tit the maintenaiier an I 
education of a cmlaiu numbm of puor (>rphan <'hiidreii, born 
ofeitizen.s of London. I bolievo thore has bren no law |i:t.jsrd 
to alter the letter of this intontion; whiidi ia a pitv, .Hiuoo lUv 
alteration has taken platan An rxtonshm t*f it was priibablg 
very gootl, ami evtm demantiod by eirenm^tancos, I have 
reason, for one, t(» Ik* grateful for it. But tampering with 
matterH-(»fda(d. among eliiidren la dangerous, d’hev ai*<«n 
learn to di.Mtin|?;ui?;h Ingwocu alltnved jau-tiral tii’tiou and 
that which they nrit tohl, under sevrre |Hatalties, nev#*r 
1)0 guilty of; and this early sample <»f coutradietion b«dweeu 
the thitig asserte<i ami the (divltais fact, ean dt* no got*d «‘Von 
in an eHtahllslummt. .so plain detdlng iutfther roapoetn as Christ 
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HcKspital. T!io plaot* h miiIv as m Orplmu- 

house ill its Latin tiik% hut tiu’ l>nys» in tlio imiyi-rs which 
they repeat evt^rv day, inipUnx* the |»ity o( Iwawix u|»ou 
poivr orphans;’ " I renit‘iu!.H‘r tlie |H‘rplexity this eausod meat 
a very (‘arlv [^eritHi. It is true, the winal «*rphan may he 
used in a stMiS(‘ iiuplying thsfitutieu of any sort; !»ut this 
was luit its Uhrist ih'spita! iuteiithm; luu'diUlie younij;t*r hoys 
give it the henetir of tliat scholarly iuterpretafhau ^I’here was 
another tiling (ium\ I helieve, tione away I wldeh rsjsted in my 
tiuus and perpU'Ktnl me still more. It seeiiieil a glaring instance 
<»r the |'irai‘tiee likt*ly to ri'sult ti'*un tin* t'fhrr assutuptioiii 
and maiie me pre|iare fora laimlreil falselunHls ami deerpiien.«?, 
wliiclg mixed up with eoiitradieluuu ns rno.-^t things in society 
are, I st*metiim*s ditl find, ami t»ffener dreaded. I allude to a 
foidisli enstom they had in the ward wliieh I first entered, 
and which was the only eiiu* that the company at iht* puhlic 
suppers \vert‘ in tlie liubit v( gtdng into, of hanging up, hy 
thi* side td' each heil, a clean while napkin, which was sup- 
pt»sed to he the ora* useti hy the tH’cupier?e Now these nap- 
kiim were only for s1h»w% the real ttuvels heing of the largest 
ami eoarse^t kind* If the miMti‘rs had ht‘en imked ahoul 

thi'V w<nd<] d<ailuless have tidd tlie tmth ; prrlia|'*.-?i the imrses 
Would havt* «lone so. But the hoyn w»'ie m*r aware of 
Hien* they saw these ** white lies ” h.uigmy t»elhr«* ihem, a 
eonsiumis iinposiliou ; ami I wadi reinemher how iilaruietl | 
used to feel, lest auv ed‘ lh*‘ coiiipany should direct ihinr 
im|uirit*s to me. * 

i’lirist lliispita! i fa' in ir.qa‘op«‘r name, lUid not tlirist’s 

IliW|dtal) ocinipies a c*«iiaiderah!e p'Uthai t-f ground helwes'U 

Newgate Streig, (tiif;4|Hir Street, St. Baiif^oh^me w s, and 
Little Britain. There U a t|uadrangle with e!omf*“r,H; and 
till* stpwre iiisitie the eloi^Uei'i jh railed the ihudeu, and niont 
likely was the niisnastery garden, Its only delicjitus eriip, ftir 
many years, has heen pavement, Am*ther liirgp* area, pre- 
tif'iiliiig the (Iraiiiinar and Navigation Sclctd/!, is also inis- 
iituiiered the Lifefi; the towiv-*lileh having^ formerly run that 
wayu III Newi-rate StrrtU. is seen the Hall, ««r raiing-roeng 
one of the uedihvil ifi Lirglaiid, lalorned. with iUnu'moU’^ly l»»rig 
paiiitiug^^ hy VeriiM aiel oilier^, and wath au »u'gan. A |*er« 
tir*ii of the <44 qUialraliole once t'onfained the htu'ary of tlitf 
liiiiiiks, fiiiti was hiiilr or repaired hy the Ihinmw WlnttingUai, 
wliciic arms were lo he m-ru euUiiiiis^; hut alferaSioit* of bti 
yeiirs liiiVi? iloiic it iiW'aj. 
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In the cloisters a number of persons lie buried, besides 
the officers of the house. Among them is Isabella, wife of 
Edward the Second, the She-wolf of France.” I was not 
aware of this circumstance then; but many a time, with a 
recollection of some lines in “ Blair’s Grave” upon me, have I 
run as hard as I could at night-time from my ward to an- 
other, in order to borrow the next volume of some ghostly 
romance. In one of the cloisters was an impression resem- 
bling a gigantic foot, which was attributed by some to the 
angry stamping of the ghost of a beadle’s wife ! A beadle 
was a higher sound to us than to most, as it involved ideas 
of detected apples in churchtime, skulking ” (as it was 
called) out of bounds, and a power of reporting us to the 
masters. But fear does not stand upon rank and ceremony. 

The wards, or sleeping-rooms, are twelve, and contained, 
in my time, rows of beds on each side, partitioned off, but 
connected with one another, and each having two boys to 
sleep in it. Down the middle ran the binns for holding 
bread and other things, and serving for a table when the meal 
was not taken in the hall ; and over the binns hung a great 
homely chandelier. 

To each of these wards a nurse was assigned, who was the 
widow of some decent liveryman of London, and who had the 
charge of looking after us at night-time, seeing to our wash- 
ing, (fee., and carving for us at dinner: all of which gave her 
a good deal of power, more than her name warranted. The 
nurses, however, were almost invariably very decent people, 
and performed their duty; which was not always the case 
with the young ladies, their daughters. There were five 
schools; a grammar-school, a mathematical or navigation- 
school (added by Charles the Second, through the zeal of 
Mr. Pepys), a writing, a drawing, and a reading school. 
Those who could not read when they came on the foimdation, 
went into the last. There were few in the last-but-one, and 
I scarcely know what they did, or for what object. The 
writing-school was for those who were intended for ti*ade 
and commerce ; the mathematical, for boys who went as mid- 
shipmen into the naval and East India service ; and the 
grammar-school for such as were designed for the Church, 
and to go to the University. The writing-school was by far 
the largest; and, what is very curious (it has been altered 
since), all the schools were kept quite distinct; so that a boy 
might arrive at the age of fifteen jn tbe grammar school, and 
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not know Ms multiplication-table ; wMcb was the case with 
myself. Nor do I know it to this day ! Shades of Horace, 
Walpole; and Lord Lyttelton I ^ come to my assistance, and 
enable me to bear the confession : but so it is. The fault 
was not my fault at the time ; but I ought to Lave repaired 
it when I went out in the world; and great is the mischief 
which it has done me. 

Most of these schools had several masters; besides whom 
there was a steward, who took care of our subsistence, and 
who had a general superintendence over all hours and cir- 
cumstances not connected with teaching. The masters had 
almost all been in the school, and might expect pensions or 
livings in their old age. Among those in my time, the 
mathematical master was Mr. Wales, a man well known for 
his science, who had been round the world with Captain 
Cook; for which we highly venerated him. He was a good 
man, of plain, simple manners, with a heavy large person and 
a benign countenance. When he was at Otaheite, the natives 
played him a trick while bathing, and stole his small-clothes; 
which we used to think a liberty scarcely credible. The 
name of the steward, a thin stiff man of invincible formality 
of demeanour, admirably fitted to render encroachment im- 
possible, was Hathaway. We of tlie grammar-school used 
to call him the Yeoman,” on account of Shakspeare having 
married the daughter of a man of that name, designated as “ a 
substantial yeoman.” 

Our dress was of the coarsest and quaintest kind, but was 
respected out of doors, and is so. It consisted of a blue 
drugget gown, or body, with ample skirts to it ; a yellow vest 
underneath in winter-time; small-clothes of Hussia duck; 
worsted yellow stockings; a leathern girdle; and a little 
black worsted cap, usually carried in the hand. I believe it 
was the ordinary dress of children in humble life during the 
reign of the Tudors. Wc used to flatter ourselves that it was 
taken from the monks ; and there went a monstrous tradition, 
that at one period it consisted of blue velvet with silver 
buttons. It was said, also, tliat during the blissful era of the 
blue velvet, we had roast mutton for supper; but that the 
small-clothes not being then in existence, and the mutton 
suppers too luxurious, the eatables were given up for the 
ineffables. 

A malediction, at heart, always followed the memory of 
him who had taken upon himself to decide so preposterously. 
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To say the truth, we were not too well fed at that time, either 
in quantity or quality; and we could not enter with our 
hungry imaginations into these remote philosophies. Our 
breakfast was bread and water, for the beer was too bad to 
drink. The bread consisted of the half of a three-halfpenny 
loaf, according to the prices then current. This was not much 
for growing boys, who had had nothing to eat from six or 
seven o’clock the preceding evening. For dinner we had the 
same quantity of bread, with meat only every other day, and 
that consisting of a small slice, such as would be given to an 
inhint three or four years old. Yet even that, with all our 
hunger, we very often left half-eaten — the meat was so tough. 
On the other days we had a milk-porridge, ludicrously thin ; 
or rice-milk, which was better. There were no vegetables or 
puddings. Once a month we had roast beef ; and twice a 
year (I blush to think of the eagerness with which it was 
looked for!) a dinner of pork. One was roast, and the other 
boiled ; and on the latter occasion we had our only pudding, 
which was of peas. I blush to remember this, not on 
account of our poverty, but on accoimt of the sordidness of 
the custom. There had much better have been none. For 
supper we had a like piece of bread, with butter or cheese ; 
and then to bed, with what appetite we might.” 

Our routine of life was this. We rose to the call of a bell, 
at six in summer, and seven in winter; and after combing 
ourselves, and washing our hands and faces, went, at the call 
of another bell, to breakfast. All this took up about an hour. 
From breakfast we proceeded to school, where we remained 
till eleven, winter and summer, and then had an hour’s play. 
Dinner took place at twelve. Afterwards was a little play 
till one, when we again went to school, and remained till five 
in summer and four in -winter. At six was the supper. We 
used to play after it in summer till eight. In winter, we 
proceeded from supper to bed. On Sundays, the school-time 
of the other days was occupied in church, both morning 
and evening ; and as the Bible was read to us every day 
before every meal, and on going to bed, besides prayers 
and graces, we rivalled the monks in the religioi.3 part of our 
duties. 

The effect was certainly not what was intended. The 
[Bible, perhaps, was read thus frequently, in the first instance, 
out of contradiction to the papal spirit that had so long kept 
it locked up; but,, in the eighteenth century, the repetition 
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was not so desirable among a pareol of Imi.gry boys, anxioi,, 
to get tlieir modicum to oat. On Stmdny. wi.at «uh the m,,. 
serTice in tbe morning, the sorviia- again alter d.nnor, aiut t!,« 
inaudible and indiflerent tono.s ot .some oi th«' j.i. .« in !.<, it 
was unequivocally tiresome. 1, for one, who had be.-u pi.m.sly 
brought up, and continued to have religion ineuleaU-. on ,„t. 
by father and mother, began seeretly to lieeiniie un ualttlereiit 
as I thought the preachers; iiiul, though the inoni!.s ot tlm 
school were in the main e.’ccellent and exemplafy. we alUelt, 
without knowing it, that it was the orderlme.ss and exaiiii.le „f 
the general system tliat kept im so, and not the rehyioti.-! part 
of it, wliicli seldom entered (»ur IiwrIb at nil, nud tnily timi us 

when it did. ^ 

I am not begging any qiu‘stic»n <»r (»r 

agaimst. lam only stating a fact. Others may argue tlmt, 
however superfluous the rcndingH and tiu‘ 4 ht linu* 

been, a good general spirit of religion have hrrn incul- 

cated, because a great deal of virtue anti ivligitHi,?s rluirity m 
known to have issued out of that Helnud, aiul no taiialieistu. 
I shall not dispute the |xnnt. Tito ease is true; but not tb* 
less true is what I speak of. Latterly there eiun*% an tuir 
parisli clergyman, Mr, Crowthtu*, a nepliew of otir tumimH 
Richardson, and worthy of the talerUa and virttn ^i «4 hin 
kinsman, though inclining to a mode of faith whteh .sup- 
posed to produce more faitli than cliarity. lUtt, till tlu n, the 
persons who were in the habit of getting up in eatr ehutrh 
pulpit and reading-desk, might as wadi have hitmmrd a tunc 
to their diaphragms. They inH|Hred m with iiMilung htii 
mimicry. The name of the xtuu'ning reiuh'r wiw Salt, ife 
was a worthy man, I believe, and mighti for aught w»* kiu'W, 
have been a clever one; but lu‘ hntl it all to htinH»df. Ih* 
spoke in his throat, with a s<nm<l as if he were w‘eak and eer- 
pulent; and w'as famous among im for tuiying niurraelr^“ 
instead of miracles,” Wlaui we imitated lunn thi^ was the 
only word we drew upon : the r<‘Ht w'as unintelligible '^aullbca- 
tion. Our usual evening pn‘a(;hor wan Mr, Sandifoid, who 
had the re 2 )utation of learning and piety. It wuh of ii** 
to us, except to make ub asscHuate tlu* idoas t*f h-arniiig and 
piety in the pulpit with inaudible humdnum .Mr. S.mdifonfH 
voice was hollow and low; and he hatl a habit of iit|*|dng up 
and down over his book, like a ehicken ilrinking. 1^1 r. Malt 
was eminent for a single word. Mr. Himdihinl iittrpa.^m-4 him, 
for he had two audible plirases. There wait, it m lru«| tio 
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great variety in tlieiu. One wan tluulispensati(m of IMos<\s 
the otlier (with a clue interval of htim), tht‘ Mosaic tlispcii" 

Bation.” Those he used to ivpeat so offcui, that in mr cari- 
catures of him tlu‘ysufHoed for ancaitirc* portrait. T1 h‘ n*adc‘r 
may conceive a large churcli (it was Olirist Ciiurch, Ntuvgate 
Street), with six hundred hoys, seati‘d like charity-cluldrcu 
up in the air, cm each side of the organ, Mr. SandiftU'd hum- 
ming in the valkyy, and a few maid-servants who formed his 
afternoon congrt‘gation. We. did not dare to go tc^ sleep. 

We were not allowcnl to n^ad. I’he gnnit buys used to get 
tlmse that sat behind them play with tludr liair. Stmu' 
whispered to their n<‘ighhours, ami tlu* others thought of tiudr 
lessons and tups. I can safc‘ly .say, that many c»f us wouhl 
have been good listeners, and nio.st of u.s attentive* om*s, if the 
clergyman could have bec‘u heard. As it was, I talkecl as well 
as the rest, or thought of my c‘xoreise. Sometime.s we could f 

not help joking and laughing (jvc*r ttur wearim'.H.H ; and then 
the fear was, lest tin* stc'ward had .sec‘u us. It was part of the 
business of the steward to presidt‘ tuau* the bt^ys in cluuvh 
time, lie sat aloof, in a place where lu* cmdd view the whole 
of his ilock. Tiu*rc* w‘as a lutlieiiuis kitid of revenge vve bad 
of him, whenever a particular part of the liible was read. 

This was tin* parable of the Ifnjust Steward, 'fhe luiys wxdted 
anxiously till the passage <*ommeneed; and then, as if by a 
g(‘neral conspiracy, at the* wtn'ds ^Mliou unjirst .st< ward/* tint 
whole school tunu'd thtdr <y< s upon this imf-rtunate <4licer, 
who Silt 

Like* 'reneriff or Atlas mireni<oi'tl.‘’ 

We persuaded emrsedves, that the* mon* umsmscioiis lie limked, 
thci mc»r(^ het was acting. 

By a singular chuui'c, tUei’e were twt« elergynH‘n, ttccimhmal 
ja-eachers iti <»ur pulpit, who were as loud aiul startliiig m the 
others W(!n? Homnif(*n»ns. One of tle-m, with a war <*f flat, 
high voicH*, had a remarkable way of making a ladder <»f it, 
climbing higher and higher lu the end of the sentenee, U 
ought to 1h* described by tin* gamut, or written up-hill IVr 
haps it was an uHsoedatiori <»f ideas, that lias made im* rectfllert 
one particular pas^igc*. It is where Ahab eousult.s the pro- 
phets, asking them whether he shall go up to Ramt^h ibiead 
to battle. ^AShall I against Kamotit (ulead to battle, or 
shall I forbtxir ? and they said, (hi up ; for the Lord idiall 
deliver it into the hand of tlie kiitg.” He used to give thii 
out in such a mantter, that you might have fancied Inm climb 
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ing out of tlio puipit, nword in tiiiuiL Tin* nflitn* w*w a tail 
tliin main with a iiohlt* vineo. Ho Wimltl oofiiinoiico a pmyej. 
in a mvst Nfatoly arnl irnpo.^ing niaiiin’r, full iH^rh digtiitj 
4in<l fooling : luni liion, uh it' tirf4 of if» w*»ubl hnny tm»r all 
tiio rivHi. IinlrtHi, ho i^igan ovory pnivor in ilii.Hway, and waa 
iw Huro ti\ hurry it ; fur whioli ivaMoii, rln^ hovs hailod the 
iight of hiiiu tlity kia-w tlioy ijot .H*«ont‘r t»ut of 

oliiiridi. \\ lion ho ooiniiirnoin.h in inddo ^fylo* tin* hand 
s^foniotl to frrinido hin a.^ though if. hail hm^ 

Boiiig ahlo fu road, and kinnvitsg a lilt!** I*at}fu I |nu 
at iiiioi‘ info fho Undor Hraiuinar Si hoof. H»»w inuidi tirno I 
w;usiod fhoro in h^ariiiag flio ai’oidonro an*! I oamujt 

I'ay ; inti it ru ino a huig whilo. My gnuiiinar ?it'oriH*d 

itiway.ii til lipoii at iho ^anio plaoo. Tliing?4 aro iiiaiiag«Hl dif- 
forontly nnw* I lioliov«% in ihk a.** ttoll n.% in lUvUiy i’tltor rr- 
Clroat improvointnil','^ Inivt* mad*' in tin* vviinb 
ojHfahliiiliiiiout, 'rho tooil h'ottor, loarn hrttri% am! have 
lofigi'r ludiilay'H in tlio oiaiiiiry* In iny tiino, itioy novor ulipt 
i*utyit rhf ji'rhoith liijt on nin* oooa.‘dMiu during tin* wlndr ig* 
thoir Nfiiv ; fur fliroo in ^nmnirr tim**, wliioh 

tlioy uti’o Inauid h* p:i.'i.>4 at a rtu'fiun ilnitaina* fr«'ii* .L»*nii«ai, 
i hoy iiiHv liavo tho.so holidays ii t'«*a^*ofial»h* ; 

sm»l tlioy uU gn tu tli*’ ihf|rri.'iil .»Hi*hMo|-*u iiojfoad *«f hoing i’on- 
fitiod, aii ihoy won* tlion, noiu** t** ii»>||iin:g l»tu Hiiting anti 
oyi'ihoring, and iioino n» fho lainui.riroa. It h.i.-i ho^ai donhuni 
l»y ^«uno of t|.H »ddoi.^, \vli»'l|u*r ihri .nv.-U'fin la-gi-f nurii 

ttinporato, pr^jpoi' hi udont.'t, uith I'-ah- ios fh«‘ othor tlid. 

I darit iia\% i*ur j'iUia'o.’inia-.H aro ro,4 alVard *4 m, I had tin* 
ph*a:Hm'o, ;hoino vrarn .-inoo, ^g'dming lUfaanpany HUh a Hiyuty 
^*rt‘riaiu i^vlitn whh a Mfout r.»'jy faord i-joraon, Imd iiig fdlotl 
to at*<|niro tin- .^t'lndjirly turn h<r joking ^vluoli h iaanim-n to 
a tdui»iiii'a| oiluoatiiui j jo-» tt«.dl a,.fi fh»oi** #iunpl*% hi-ioaning nniii* 
iiorH, iiiado up of nitHloMlv and pt'i»|**'r rt*iif}d*iio»% whh'h have 
ly*on Miiiii rtiiiarkoi] m tli.^tiiii.oih5liing tho hoy.ii on thia liam- 

** But whai iH a firpiiiy Itroriait?" Alu rradoi* ! tti 
lluil t|ii»%Htioiu and III flio ?4aiii*» tiirn* lu kii**w aiivtliing at all 
wcutli kiinttdng, \vi>uld at tuio iimo, iiooiirdiiig In our nMfi,iri ai 
hiivo lioou iiiipi,ot;Hil4«’,, W'hon I otit^wl tlio ^rhooh 
I wm dtimn thrm* giganiii* huyn^ y*aiiig moti nitlu-r Uhr flw 
olfitMil wim liot%tr*'ii and oigliimi), wlnu I wa.^ Inhh 

Wf*ro gciiiig to tlie llidy'tiriily, ’Thorns wi'rw tin? iirotdanii. 
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They were the three head Ik^jh of the (Jrainniar School, and 
were imdenst(K>d to have their dtsstiny tixotl for the t'hureh. 
The next class to thest', likt' a C‘ollee;e of (’aniiiials thosi* 
three Popes (tor every Grecian was in onr tyes iufailiide), 
were the Deputy Gn'cians. I'he fornier Wi‘re supposetl to 
have conipleted their Greek studieSj and wta-e tieop in SopluH*h‘s 
and Euripides. The latter wen‘ tlamght etjually et»mpt‘tent 
to tell you anythin^i^ n'Spoctin^ Iloiuer and I>enu>stii(*neK. 
These two classt's, and the head hoys<*rthe Navigation Sehoo!, 
held a certain rank over the wholt* plans lK»th in sclaud ami 
out. Indeed, the whoh* <»f tlu* Naviiratitai Selaud, ttpon tht* 
strength of cuhivating thoir valour fu* the navy, aiiil being 
called King's Boys, had Hueeeeiit‘«l in <‘,stablishing an extra- 
ordinary pretension to respect. 'I'hi.s tlu‘V sustaiucil in a 
numuer as laughabh* to call t<» nund as it was pravc in its 
reception. It was an t^tiquotte annmg them nev«*r to move 
out of a right line as they walketl, whoever steud iii their 
way. I believe there was a seerot tuiderstanding willi Greeians 
and D<^]aity Glrecians, tlu; fornua- of wlnnu wer«MUH|uesti4‘nablv 
lordvS paramount in point td' hud, atul sUuhI and walked aftHd 
when all the r<'.st of the- aeliotd \vtn*e nuu'shalh*d in bodies, I 
do not rtanembta' any eln.shing Indwtaai tht'so <dvil ami naval 
powers; Imt I rcmeinlK*r well my a.stonislunent when 1 tlrst 
beheld stnne of my little ctnnrndes overthrown bv tin* pr^e. 
gross of oniM)f these very straightforward marim* p» r.u»aag»’s, 
who walked tm with as traiupiil and niu-on t a hirn a.5 if 
notliing had hupptaied. If waa n*'t a ti» rce huTino pndt ; 
there seemed to Ite no iuteuiimi iti it. 'riu* iu ioleuce lav in the 
hoy not appearing to kii«»w tliat ,snt*h inferior er- atnie.i J xi iLni. 
It was always tlms, whi rcver he earue. If avvaue, the bi«vs 
got out <T ins way; if imt, down tiny went, one av iumiv ; 
away rolled the tt»p or the marbl.s, un«l on walkr<i ilje fntiue 
ca|)taiu— 

In nmiilen navhjiUiou, trank and frt e.’* 

Them? hoys wort! a badge <ju tin* .simuhhT, of wlueh thev were 
very proud; tlunigh in the streefs it must have Indped to eon» 
tbund them with charity luys. Fondtarity btys, 1 iinmt owt», 
we ail had a great coutemfit, or tlmught m*, VVe did not. thire 
to know that there might have been a little p-alottsv of onr 
own position in it, I'diuanl a:'i we were midway iH-lweeit the 
homeliness of the taannum charity -Si-hool atul the digtiitv of 
the tlmmlations. We railed them *N 7 iib.v/mvn/..;’ and haii a 
particular scorn and hatrctl ut their nasal tt*n«* in singing. 
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Tlie under grammar-master, in my time, was the Eev. 
Mr. Field. He was a good-looking man, very gentlemanly, 
and always dressed at the neatest. I believe he once wrote a 
play. He had the reputation of being admired by the ladies. 
A man of a more handsome incompetence for his situation 
perhaps did not exist. He came late of a morning; went 
a\yay soon in the afternoon; and used to walk up and down, 
languidly bearing his cane, as if it were a lily, and hearing 
our eternal Dominuses and As in prcesentis with an air of 
ineffable endurance. Often he did not hear at all. It was a 
joke with us, when any of our friends came to the door, and we 
asked his permission to go to them, to address him with some 
preposterous question wide of the mark ; to which he used to 
assent. We would say, for instance, Are you not a great 
fool, sir ?” or, ‘‘ Isn’t your daughter a pretty girl ? ” to which 
he would reply, ‘‘Yes, child.” When he condescended to hit 
us with the cane, he made a face as if he were taking physic. 
Miss Field, an agreeable-looking girl, was one of the goddesses 
of the school ; as far above us as if she had lived on Olympus. 
Another was Miss Patrick, daughter of the lamp-manufacturer 
in Newgate Street. I do not remember her face so well, not 
seeing it so often; but she abounded in admirers. I write the 
names of these ladies at full length, because there is nothing 
that should hinder their being pleased at having caused us so 
many agreeable visions. We used to identify them with the 
picture of Venus in Tooke’s Pantheon, 

The other master, the upper one, Boyer — ^famous for the 
mention of him by Coleridge and Lamb — ^was a short stout 
man, inclining to punchiness, with large face and hands, an 
aquiline nose, long upper lip, and a sharp mouth. His eye 
was close and cruel. The spectacles which he wore threw a 
balm over it. Being a clergyman, he dressed in black, with 
a powdered wig. His clothes were cut short; his hands 
hung out of the sleeves, with tight wristbands, as if ready for 
execution ; and as he generally wore gray worsted stockings, 
very tight, with a little balustrade leg, his whole appearance 
presented something formidably succinct, hard, and mechani- 
cal. In fact, his weak side, and undoubtedly his natm*al 
destination, lay in carpentry; and he accordingly carried, in a 
side-pocket made on purpose, a carpenter’s rule. 

The merits of Boyer consisted in his being a good verbal 
scholar, and conscientiously acting np to the letter of time 
and attention. I have seen him nod at the close of the long 
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siimtiier SelKiol-knir$, wtarun! out ; niul I hart* pitied 

him if he hiul taught m to do aiivlldug biu h .ir. Tluuigh u 
clergyman, very orthtulox, iiud at I'ighi he imiuketi 

himself in an oath, which was 'Mitsls-my-liio ! Wiuai 
you were out In ytnir h'sson, ho turnetl upi^u ytni a rtnmd 
staring eye like a fish; ami he had a triek o( pinehiiig vmu 
under the chin, ami hy the hd*es of the ears, till he vviudd 
make, the hhund eonu*. Ihf has many iifle«l a 1 * 0 ^ off 

the ground in this way. He was, indeeih a proper tyrant, 
passionate and capricious ; wtudd take violent Hkes ami dis- 
likes to the Hanu‘ hoys; ftmdie s^»ine wifhoiif iujy apparent 
reason, though lie had a leaning to the servile, anti, perhaps, 
to the sons of rich ptH>ph»; ami he vvotihl perseente tahens in tr 
manner truly frightful, t havt* seen him boat a siekly* 
looking, melancholy lay ((/— ii) ul»‘tn the head ami ears, 
till the poor fellow, hot, tlryoyed, ami coid'u>^ed, se»-mei| lost 
in bewilderment. (’— ^-n, not long alter he t»-’ok i»r«lers, died, 
out of his sense's. 1 tlu not attrilmte that eatasris^phe tti Ihn 
master; tuid of ccairse ho could tn4 wish to do him any last^ 
ing mischief. He liad no itimginathui of any Hurt, Hut 
there is no saying liow far hia Ifeiitiiient of the tniy might 
have contributed to prevent a cure, ‘’rymniiieal Heliotd* 
masters nowadays are to he found, {♦erhaps, exehtsivelv in 
stick inferior seiuujLs as tlmse deserihetl with j«u*di mn uVi ly 
and indignant edificatio;i by my frten<l i'harlea IhekeUi- btu 
they fornundy scemetl in ba\ e abounded irt all ; im«i innHU iu, 
as iv(dl as Inys, hav<’ e'«caped fh«' idiatme uf tuanv bitter 
reflections, sinct» a wImt ami imuv gen*-iou;i inf*'U:»»ur-,i* h,i« 
come up bc'tween tiiem. 

I havtt somt* .stories of Boytu* that will eefup!rf,'K deuv his 
character, and at the same time relir^e the reader'-i uidi;oi.i = 
tion by Hometlatig iudicrtuiM in their e\e,-ii. We had a n-w 
boanltU’s at tin* sidioul : boys wlmie pareui-i weff* rleh fu 
let tluau go on the foundafi*»n, Aujong them, in my limt% 
was ('arlton, a .son (,f ia»rd, lh>n'hv;4i-r ; ^biedonald, oim t»f 
the Lord ('hief Baron’s ‘uais ; lurd B ■ , tlm of a rich 

merchant:, t’arltom wlu» wa.i a tin*' feihuv, maidv and lull of 
good HciLse, foi»k his new ma.-iter niel liH u-i v ouidh , 

and (lid mit. %vaut therm Luile .Maedon.dd id^. could «li\* 


p(‘ti.He with tlnari, and wuidd pur un his delis-am g!»»vea alu-r 
lt*H.son, W'ith an air as it he r»''Hus4ed Ins p.itiacj.iu pjimi i,-.*, 
, ■yyiii^ meeker, and willitig lo be eiictauaged ; und ihenii 
W(jul(l the iiiuiter sit, wdUi Im ariu rfotud lu«i tall wai»l| 
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helping liiiu Ins (rrrrk vt‘r!>>\ a num» hreatl and 
milk to an intaat ; anti repealing thein, when he misml, witli 
a fond patience, tliat ii,sli‘ni->*lual us criminals iui tlrugi^efc. 

Very diilerent was tin* rri*atm«*nt i*f a lH»y on the tlnmda- 
tioiu %vhose friends, hy ssane means t»r <»t!iei\h:u! prevailal on 
the mastia* te pay him an exirn attenliMn, ami trv tta get him 
on. lit* hat! come into tin* sehool at ati am’ latiT tfinn usual 
ami <’ouid hanily read. was a lumk used by the 

learners in readiitg, called /hu/egiies kiirrm a Mmionarg 
ami an Iniiiam it was a pnor peiloruianet*, full <tf ineoa- 
elusive arguments ami other CMiiirni»nplat‘es. d‘he hoy in 
<|uestiim usetl in appteir with this l-iudi in his haml in the 
inidille of the. selund, the master standing hehind him. The 
lesson was to hegln. riH*r— wIiMse great fault lay in a 
deep-tont‘d drawl of his svllahles and the tmd**siiin ef hig 
etops^ sttHul half .hH,»king al the lamk, and half easting hw eye 
towards the rigid him, whence tht* hhovs wise tii proceed, 
Tlu! master lutjked over him, and his haml was rea«lv. I am 
not exact in my t|Uoration at this distance t»f time;* hut tlie 
spirit isf one of the passages that I reeHlh»et was to the 
folhnving purpta-t, and thus did the teacher ami his pupil 
pr<H.*eetl:—>- 

J/u.v/er, Now, young tnau, have a teire; ur Til s»-t you a 
swimjtimj task.” (A cuimmsi |.»iu-ase «*f las.) 

{Making n SMrt t‘f heavy hidt at his ealainitv, and 
never retnemlHU'ing Ids .Mt«»p af the w^ril 5lmsionarv.| *** d/i>» 
siomtrp (*au you tUv wiml?” 

(Master give.s him a slap *>n tlio ehn-k.) 

liai'duig his Im a ery, and forg'-ttirjg hig 

HttJp, ) Inditiu No!” 

hHfHuny difo, yomig man! have a care hmv 
you provoke me ! ” 

/^a/uY.—d, Always forgetting the st.-^p, | <» J/iWoaur// lh»w 

then do you know that there is sueh a thing V ” 

( i lore a terrilde thump.) 

\V ith a shout f*t ae««nv.) ** /m/iVia IU‘cauH<» I 
feel it.” ' “ 

amrdt»fi‘ of his injiHtiee will siUHee Ihr all. It is 
of liitlieroiis eiiorndty; nia* tie I hidie%*e anvthing nmrt* fla"* 
graiitlj wilful was <uVr done hy himself. I he.arti Mr. ( 
the 8iifri‘rt'r, luiw a iu»»st r4'S|ieetahle ps’i'Siut in ii (Joveriiment 
office, riflale it with a clue relisli, hmg alfer fpiiiting fin? 
icimol. The rmiMler was in th** lialdt of spiling " C! | 
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that is to say, of taking every opportunity to be severe with 
him; nobody knew why. One day he comes into the school, 
and finds him placed in the middle of it with three other , 
boys. He was not in one of his worst humours, and did not 
seem inclined to punish them, till he saw his antagonist. 

‘‘ Oh, oh ! sir,” said he: “whatl you are among them, are 
you ? ” and gave him an exclusive thump on the face. He 
then turned to one of the Grecians, and said, “I have not 
time to flog all these boys; make them draw lots, and I’ll 

punish one.” The lots were drawn, and C 's was fiivoui*- 

able. “Oh, oh!” returned the master, when he saw them, 
“you have escaped, have you, sir?” and pulling out his 
watch, and turning again to the Grecian, observed, that he 
found he had time to punish the whole three; “ and, sir,” 

added he to C , with another slap, “ I’ll begin with you. 

He then took the boy into the library and flogged him; and, 
on issuing forth again, had the face to say, with an air of 
indifference, “ I have not time, after all, to punish these two 
other boys ; let them take care how they provoke me another 
time.” 

Often did I wish that I were a fairy, in order to play him ' 
tricks like a Caliban. We used to sit and fancy what we 
should do with his wig ; how we would hamper and vex him ; 
“ put knives in his pillow, and halters in his pew.” To 
ventiue on a joke in our own mortal persons, was like playing 
with Polyphemus. One afternoon, when he was nodding 
with sleep over a lesson, a boy of the name of Header, who 
stood behind him, ventured to take a pin, and begin ad- 
vancing with it up his wig. The hollow, exhibited between 
the wig and the nape of the neck, invited him. The boys 
encouraged this daring act of gallantry. Nods and becks, 
and then whispers of “Go it, M. I” gave more and more 
valour to his hand. On a sudden, the master’s head falls 
back ; he starts with eyes like a shark ; and seizing the 
unfortunate culprit, who stood helpless in the act of holding 
the pin, caught hold of him, fiery with passion. A “ swinge- 
ing task ” ensued, which kept him at home all the holidays. 
One of these tasks would consist of an impossible quantity of 
Virgil, which the learner, unable to retain it at once, wasted 
his heart and soul out “ to get up,” till it was too late. 

Sometimes, however, our ^espot got into a dilemma, and 
then he did not know how to get out of it. A boy, now and 
then, would be roused into open and fierce remonstrance. I 
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recollect S., afterwards one of tlie mildest of preachers, start* 
ing up in his place, and pouring forth on his astonished hearer 
a torrent of invectives and threats, which the other could only 
answer by looking pale, and uttering a few threats in return. 
Nothing came of it. He did not like such matters to go 
before the governors. Another time, Favell, a Grecian, a 
youth of high spirit, whom he had struck, went to the school- 
door, opened it, and, turning round with the handle in his 
grasp, told him he would never set foot again in the place, 
unless he promised to treat him with more delicacy. “ Come 
back, child; come back !” said the other, pale, and in a faint 
voice. There was a dead silence. Favell came back, and 
nothing more was done. 

A sentiment, unaccompanied with something practical, 
would have been lost upon him. D , who went after- 

wards to the Military College at Woolwich, played him a 
trick, apparently between jest and earnest, which amused us 
exceedingly. He was to be flogged; and the dreadlul door 
of the library was approached. (They did not invest the 
books with flowers, as Montaigne recommends.) Down falls 
the criminal, and twisting himself about the master’s legs, 
which he does the more when the other attempts to move, 
repeats without ceasing, “Oh, good God I consider my father, 
sir ; my father, sir ; you know my father 1” The point was felt 

to be getting ludicrous, and was given up. P , now a 

popular preacher, was in the habit of entertaining the boys 
that way. He was a regular wag; and would snatch his 
jokes out of the very flame and fury of the master, like snap- 
dragon. Wlienever the other struck him, P. would get up ; 
and, half to avoid the blows, and half render them ridiculous, 
begin moving about the school-room, making all sorts of 
antics. When he was struck in the face, he would clap his 
hand with affected vehemence to the place, and cry as rapidly, 
“ OA, Lord ! ” If the blow came on the arm, he would grasp 
his arm, with a similar exclamation. The master would then 
go, driving and kicking him ; while the patient accompanied 
every blow with the same comments and illustrations, making 
faces to us by way of index. 

What a bit of a golden age was it, when the Rev. Mr. 
Steevens, one of the under grammar-masters, took his place, 
on some occasion, for a short time ! Steevens was short and 
fat, with a handsome, cordial face. You loved him as you 
looked at him; and seemed as if you should love him the 
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more the fatter he became. I staunuered \vlu*ii I was at that 
time of life: which was an infirmity tliat used t(» get me inte 
terrible trouble with the master. Stecvons lused to say, on 
the other hand, “ Here comes our little black- liairetl friend, 
who stammers so. Now, let us sec what we can do tor him.*’ 
The consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much as with 
the other. When I did, it was out of impatience to please 
him. 

Such of us were not liked the better by the master as 
were in favour with his wife. She was a sprightly, good- 
looking woman, with black eyes; and was beheld with trans- 
port by the boys, whenever she appeared at the sehool-thior. 
Her husband’s name, uttered in a mingled ttnu‘. of good-natun^ 
and imperativeness, brought him down from his seat witli 
smiling haste- Sometimes he did not return. On t»nti‘ring 
the school one day, he found a boy eating ch<‘rries. WheiHi 
did you get those cherries ? ” exclaimed he, thinking th<‘ boy 
had nothing to say for himself. “ ^frs, Boyer gave them me, 
sir.” He turned away, scowling witii disappointment. 

Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a pleasant trait on the 
part of a Grecian of the luuxre of Lc Grice. He was the imui- 
dcst of all the great boys in my time; clever, full of address, 
and not liampered with modesty. Remote humours, not 
lightly to bo heard, fell on our ears, res{K;cting pranks of his 
amongst the nurses’ daughters. lIi'. had a fair hauds<>mt‘ face, 
with delicate acpiiliiu' nose, and twinkling eyes. I rcmtmibtn* 
Ins astonishing me when 1 was “a new boy,” with sending me 
for a bottle of water, which he pnaavtltMl to pour <ii>wn tin* 
back of G., a grave Deputy Grecian. On tiu‘ ma.Ht<*r asking 
him one day why he, of all tht^ hoys, hatl givtai up no ext*r 
cise (it was a particular exercise tiiut tin*y were httund to dtj 
in the course, of a long sc^t of hollduy.s), lu! Hai<i he had had 
a lethargy.” The extreme, impudence of this pu^^zhnl th<‘ 
master ; and, I believe, nothing came of it. But what I 
alluded to about the fruit was thi.s. Le Grice was in the 
habit of eating apples in school-time, for whi(!h ht» had been 
often rel)uke<l. One day, having particularly pleased tlie 
master, the latter, wht) was (‘ating apples himstdf, and wdio 
word! now and then with great ost<mtation prt‘sent a htjy 
with some hair[)eimy token of his mun-suetmU*, caihal <iut to 
his fiivourite of the moimmt, “ Ia\ (Jrict*, here is an apple 
for you,” Le Grice, who felt liis dignity Inirt as a (h’eeian, 
but was more pleasisl at having this op|K>rtunity <*f mortify- 
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iiig hh repnwrr, rrpliiHl, with im extpUHite tmtiqtulH^ of 
2 iSiHiir;tiit'i% ** Sii*! I lun'rr eat apple.^.*' Ft^r thiii?, anumg other 
tilings, tlii‘ be}\H inlereil liiiii. Finn' tel low ! He ami Favell 
(wliii, tliotigh very wan said to be a iittk too 

i^eti,Hils|e of till humble <^rigiu) wrote to the !>uke of York, 
wliiui they were at C'o!legi% for eotuinl^toim in the army. 
Hie I hike good-iialiiredly s^eut them. !*e Hrice died in the 
Went Favell wa.H killed in <me iif the hattles in Spain, 

iie*t beiV^rr lie had dbt iiigui,^he<l lunt'ielf iw an oilicer and 

II geiifleliilill, 

*riie Fp[^*r iJrainimir SeliiH»l wan dtvidetl into four classes 
or Hie tWi» under e*m‘S were ealleil Idttie and Great 

the two uppu* were iHuntpied by the (ireciam and 
|>r|iuty tlreeiaii-'i. We used tti think tht^ title of Erasmus 
tiikim frtuii lli«» great sehohtr id* that natm* ; htit the sudden 
iipin^aninee of a |MUtridt iiniong ns, bearing to be the likenem 
of II errtain Enemuis Smith, Kstp, sUmik m terribly in thh 
opiiiiofi, niiil was a liartl trial t*f our gratitude. We scarcely 
reli;dH*d this per|»«*fiial eompimy of our bfuelhctor, watch- 
ing n:\ m be sisums! to tlo, with IiIh otniiipresimt eyes. I 
btdieie lie was a rieli im'rehaiit, and that the forms of Little 
and Great Kr.eiintis were r«-a!!y naiiMsI alter liiin. It was hut 
a |ioor eoiistihilion to think tliat he himself, or his great-uncle, 
miglil have iireii rianml atler HrasiutH, Faille Erasmus 
Irariietl Ovid* Great Erasmus, Virgil, IVri-net*, and the Gr«H‘k 
Te.'iliitiiriib Hie lleplify Gri^etiuvs were in lloiner, Cicero, 
ami the flreeians, in the Greek plays and the 

liiatlirniiitie.i. 

Wlieii a boy lUiten^l the rpper Si'hool, he WHS understtHsl 
Isi be in ili»- road to the Gnivernity, prtwdded he hsal inclina- 
tion mid lalrfit?! for il ; luit, m otdy one (Jm-imt a year went 
n* Go!lein% the driills out of th-rat iiml Little Erasmus into thc' 
W'riliiig‘'’m.‘'limd were iuuii«‘r«»its. A lew also laHUune Deputy 
iitwimefli %nili«*ue eoiiig farther, and enteretl the wt»rld fromt 
tliiil form, Hit^*4e who beeiiim* Gretdaiis always went tm 
ifie Ibiiveraily, theugli md ithvays into the ffhureh; which* 
wa 3 rri'koiird il i|r|iartiire friun the eonlraet. When I first; 
c'luiir i»» lit *»t‘vrii years old, the names of the Greciiumi 

i%rs'e Alh-ii, Favrik Thomm»n, and Le Grice, brother of the 
Lr* G'fire iibia'e ifiriiiii.ftrd, Hiid litov 14 rlergymiiti in Cornwall^ 
Cliitrli-*i Laiiili had iatidy bn-n Deputy tbectan; and Ckilcridgos 
liml Irfl for till? t Jill er-*^ity, 

Hit* iiiitiirri iii'qarril by lu'^ subjeel wtlli HI4 elmjueilCts 
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yond himself, once called liim, that; sensible foul, ColI<^rIdjL!;e,'* 

pronouncing the word like a dactyl. Coleridge must have 

alternately delighted and bewildered him. Tiie complinumt, 

as to the bewildering was retunuid, if not the delight. The 

pupil, I am told, said lie dreamt of the master all his life, aiul 

that his dreams wore horrible. A hoii-mot of his is recorde<I, 

very characteristic both of pupil and master. Coleridgi*, wlien 

he heard of liis death, said, It was lucky that the cherubim 

who took him to heaven were nothing but taees and wings, 

or he would infallibly liave flogg(‘d thmn by the way.” 'riiis 

was his esotei'ical opinion of him. llis i>utward and subthu' 

opinion, or opinion exoterieul, he favouretl the ]iublie, with in 

his IJtemn/ Life. lie praised him, among oth<‘r things, tor ■ 

his good taste in poetry, and his not sidlering tlu‘ bt»ys to get j 

into the commonplacH's of Castalian Strt‘ams, Invoeatlotis (<» I 

the Muses, A’c. Certainly, thm'e wtu'i* nt> .such things in <»ur ! 

days — at least, to tlie best of my remembrance. Hut I do n<»t 1 

chink the master saw through them, out of a pt‘rc(‘ptiou <»f 

anything furtluu'. Ilis objtaition to a commonplace must have ; 

been itself commonplace. •: 

I do not reaumilK'r seeing ('olcridgt‘ wlum I was a ehihl. ' 

Lamb’s visits to the scluKd, after he left it, I rmncmber wadi, I 

with his fine intelligent face. Little ditl I think 1 slamki ? 

have the pleasure of sitting with it in aft(‘r“timt‘.s as an old i 

friend, and seeing it carewm-n and still tluer. All<‘U, (he I 

Grecdan, w'as so handsoiiH*, though in an<»(her and nune 
obvious way, that running oih‘ day against a barrow waamm | 

in the street, and turning round to ap(H*ase her in thi* nud-it I 

of her abuse, she said, ^Vhere are you <lriviiig to, you grrat r 

hulking, good-for-nothing — lu'autitul fellow, God Ides.s you!’’ | 

Le Grice the elder was a wag, lik<‘ his brother, but nuin* ^ 

staid. He went into the (dmnth, na In* (umbt to <h\ and I 

married a rich widow, lb; piibli.shed a translation, ubinlgctb I 

of the celebrated pa.storal <#f Longus; ainl report jit .stdiouj ;• 

made him the author of a little antjuymous tnie.t mi tin* I 

of Poking the Fire. ? 

Few of us cared f<»r any of iht; book.H that were taught : I 

and no pains were takmi to make uh do m. 'fhe buys had I 

no helps to informatiou, IkuI or good, (‘xcept wdiat tlu; master I 

aiTordetl them respiH;ting manufacturi*s™a branch <»f know - • 

ledge to which, as I Indore obsm vt*d, he had a gtanit tencleney, i 

and whicli was llu; only point on whicdi he was cuthusia aic I 

and gratuitous. 1 do not bkmc him fur what he taught us of I 
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tills Idmh tlu'iv w:iH a its** In it, Ih*voih! whut In* was aware 
of; l>ut it wiiH the only on whii’h la* voUumvml any 
assistaiici*. In thin he t<‘ok dfliLrht. I I'emmulna-, iu 

explaining |ngs i"»f iron vr lead t*» he made a |H»iat of 
crossing mie of Ids legs wlfh the other, and, «*herishiiig it ap 
and down with great H:idsthetion, saying* A pig. ehilih^jj^ fs 
alnmt the thiekness i*f my leg.*' rp..u \vhieh, \slth a slavish 

pretentH* cd’ luiveify, we all it»oked at it, as if h»' hatl nut teld 
\is so a himdred limes. In everything rl.M* we had tu Im^t 
out t>m* tovii kiiowli‘dge. He wouiil net help ns with a 
till he laid aiscaaiainetl that wi.* had tleue all we eould let learn 
the nieaiiiiig of it tnirsidves. Idds di^ripline wif^ tHeful ; jmd 
iti this and t^'ery other respeet, we had all the advaiitagen 
wideh a ineeliniueid neiise ef right, and a rigid exaetioa uf 
duty% Ciiiild allertl Ufi ; hut no furiher. 'I’he eidy ?ai|ierlluuns 
grace that he was gidlly of, wits the keepoig a nianu^-ript 
hook| in wldeli, l»y a raie Inek. the hmi e\rrer,se in Idigllnh 
%*erse was oeeastonally eopied vhi hn- iinniertahty ! do Imvi? 
Verses in ** the Hook was ilm rare:^i atid highej^t hommr 
cteiceivaMe eur imagiiiaiiens. I never, alas ! atfaineiiit, 

How little did I care Inr any Vfi*»-a at that time, uxr(*|i{: 
KugH^li enie^ ; I had ie» repaid even idr I Hid, I reiitl nnd 
kimw iiotldny of Iluraee; fluaiah I had g‘»f. .'-einehuw a liking 
tin* Ids char.H^ler. Cjeere | diahked, a-> I eannol help (luiiig 
st'ilL I teinosllieiie’i | Wa^ inehned U> adnure, hnf. did ni*t k(u*W 
why, and wi»nld very wilhiigly leive given up him aiul fm 
difhindtie.s together. I irgarded with horr*«r, n.H u 

aeries of |e,'.s»*n -i wlmdi I ha-l tf* hMsahv heait heioi-e I liinkr^ 
stocni him, H le’ii I had to r»*ii<pr'r, Uk Wav, hues idlkli 

I laid not i'eieg'iued, I had ir>5».ur:;** i.i a 4{4nf. *‘f auitidal 
IllellMirVi' h’V wliO'Iji I a >*-inn*d fhe W*4aPi With seiijiils 

timt huti a meniuiig m Knghde I'loeg a paaaage ah-»nt Tlirtw 
I ruatie to hear ou ‘some esrenin -iianer that had taken plain? iu 
the |kdl»Ki|,. All aeeoniit ef a hattle wars renv*‘|ted into H 
■Seriei i»| jidar-i ; and the ne»'i!rr, wluie | Wan .^vVliig tny kssiu 
to 1dm in lre|ael'.iie'i*, litld' OM|erird what a figure he was 

«4te-ii nUttiip III fJsr te%f, die* eiily r|a,vne | I'etnemhei’ luiV- 

iiig imy love for w.ei \ and that waa for the e|.|»ideuf 

;ifrd Fnii'Va'U'i 

ilill tlr-'le Veav ihirr l»e'-ki whieh I lead in wheUfVitl 
<f ouid, find whe-'li -no-n e *4 itilo Ironhle, These wrro 

dtitAe'-S I aid 

Hpi'iier ^ /WyeKle#, ||i«vgirat t 4i»^ e^hlmn Will* 
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was a prodigious favourite with us, I see htdore me, as 
vividly now as ever, liis IVIars and Apollo, his Venus and 
Aurora, which I was continually trying to copy ; the l\rars, 
coming on furiously in his car; Apollo, with his radiant lu*ad, 
in the midst of shades and fountains; Aurora with hers, a 
golden dawn ; and Venus, very handsonu^, we thought, an<l 
not looking too modest in a slight cyiuar.” It is eurit)us 
how completely the graces <»f the Pagan tlu*ology overcnnu^ 
with us the wise cautions and rejiroofs that were set against 
it in the pages of 'Mr. Tooke. Some years atler my de- 
parture iTom school, happening to look at tlu‘. wtu'k in qui-s- 
tion, I was surprised to find m mue'h of that matter in him. 
Wlieu I came to reflect, I liad a sort of rt^eol lection that we 
used occasionally to notice it, as .somt‘thing ineonsisttait with 
the rest of the text — strange, and odd, and likt* the int<*r™ 
ferenec of some pedantic (dd gentleman. This, in«h‘ed, is 
pretty nearly th<^ ease. 'riH‘ autluu* has also imuU* a strange 
mistake about Bacchus, wlunu In) n^preseiits, Inith in his ti‘Xt 
and Ids print, as a mmx^ belly -go(l; a corpulent chiUl, like, the 
Bacchus bestriding a tun. This is anything hut clnMsicnl. 
The truth is, it wius a sort of pious fraud, dike many tUlun* 
things palmed ujion anti<piity. d'ottke's Pantheon was writttm 
originally in Latin by the Jesuits, 

Our Lempriere was a fund of <*nt(‘rtninm(‘Ut. Spem’c's 
Poh/iHGtis wa.s not ,so easily got a*; 'I'liere was al.s<» muuo- 
tldng ill tlut text; that (H<1 not invite us; but W(‘ ,*ulmire«i the 
fine large prints. However, 'fookc* was the fivonrite. I <*an- 
not divest mysidf of a notion, to this day, that there is some« 
thing really clever in the picture of Apolhn Tlie Minerva we 
“ could not abidit;” Juno was favouritt*, fa* all her thnaH' 
and her peacock; and w<‘. th(»ught Diana too pretty. The 
instinct against tlH‘si‘ thnu* godth‘ssrs begins early. I umnl to 
wonder how Juno and Minerva could havt* the iusuUmct* 1** 
dispute the apple with Venus. 

lu those tirn(‘H, ('(K)k<*’H e<lition of tin* British |K)etseimHS up. 

I had got an od(I v<jlunu‘. of *Spensi‘r; and I fell passiunafely 
in love with Collins and Cray. How I hiVed timsit litth* six- 
penny numbe.rH contuiulng wiitde poi’tsl I doted ou their 
size; I doted on their typ<% on their ornaments, their 
wrappers coutaiuiug lists of other pt»t*ts, and <ni the engravings, 
from Kirk. 1 bought them mnv and over again, and used tr* 
get up select seta, whie.h disappeuml Ukt* hutteri*d crmnpetH ; 
for X could resist neither giving them away, nor poasesaing 
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iru im*— wh»>u I to hate 

!■ rr;!-r i'f iia-!iji*r, and I autl (’ionxK-^ 

?tti -ir^i w,t\% iliiiihiiii^ m thr jiixUnuH’i iu niy 

h !ilr!i I -.h* n!4 to lUtw, when 

;>r- I ’'Ki, -o.iMflirr lasinl^f^r »‘f m Kui^IihIi ptn't. 
m-\% I i:A >■! l1io tsr.Ht I nnum- 

; },. ti- n. » !' tU»' Ituhr Y»'rk’.H Vit-turj at I)uu« 
.•^ V * inMi-tiih-atiMii, ttuaml out 

I? I --rO'O^.-sl fuoi \%ifti Acliillr'i autl Aloxandt'r* 

I s.t-V, Ul*-m hrtmM in thf COtU- 

I U'-hr...^ ihr^'iiv^i lli** liriil, atnl .HluHain^ 

.? AUr) v^hrn in (Jmit Erasmus, 

. Kl-d in t.f tvatliug 

I w n« u t ♦! rj.'i4u, I i'-- 'ni|i!i'n'»l han« 

.r% » t .',i:.iri| lAify huiy, which wa.H to 

- -u ft .^|..%-ii !f r » I wii'lc a lum* |»ocni iu 

, t, ■ :f‘M ni'-u ;|4 tln"% rufillrt| Thur ; tlu* 

■ *'! !'■■•!.“ 1 1 r; I f r.ii« ’i M^h'.’s alol M.ilh'tt •'H 
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...'l rhrju-.'}, Mj- tOMir | Wl’Oti* ,H0 
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'■c-.i uy 40 h.ixi'i, r-A falins^ oUt, ** fhav, 

' ;1 1 , .;-!»■ ‘ino.-; h-' Murv'-r y*<n\'* r|H«ti which 

■ onri i.S 111*.- W-ul4 jnin|i U|s m4/r tho impTj 

0,1*4 .voo.iolnn;'^' 

,,i'i 1 rnn-^f 4vr:; 1 ,.-?^ a4.inr4» hi* th'uht ; hut 

i 4 4’-- union!*” l^r-nl wru- tlu* l:wt 

I' ■ : • o. .o: .O': V nuoh.n m ^rauH? U;* ?*nrh io^uiyh 

I V- ‘n, o, ,i- ifons-rolly a ntorul 

tu \i.-\ -U'..; <-i |.>n*- oi Ah !c-y : an>l tin* rc|»ular 

M-A’.. '.n A- v /41 Sou*-."- -Yi-n wr*'?** oitf the Mih» 

0,4 . :.c: ^,,^4 I cvo-folin, Ao , os', amor 

4<r Oivr-uo Ul ihjtn-r W4.1 h* l'»*|Ni*l4t tlUH 
; ,v. o. -, s,' y o. 4 u 4 iohu«i.sh*utt |*hr;iM*H iiH 

h, t-,'l -.ft 4iJi th*' 11it-n you 

',. . „•:% ■ ;■, >,-,i, '.X -o ► {. *io’c*c moaiiu' Wifi hut! ; 

■,,■• i ; - i,.n’oh> h, rioKseW iMuhlti«*n; Ufht 

•;,; ,,'i ,- ,., I x- :% ; . o» ♦oil iU |*ltitHro}u>l* 

• ; 4' .. •’■u, .*:,, I tnMr,,ihit l^^nt•ltuh•^l 

,:, ; ;., ,. ■ nj-*akT*-l -w-lo.^Mlhi'Vji K«»inK 
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for God’s sake, help me to a thought, for it ouly watits t<ai 

minutes to eleven.” It was a joke with P , wlio ku-w 

my hatred of themes, and how 1 used to hurry over them, to 
come to me at a quarter to eleven, and say, Hunt, have you 

hegim your theme?” — “ Yes, P He then, when the 

quarter of an hour had expired, and the bell tolltnl, came 
again, and, Avith a sort of rhyming formula to the other 
question, said, Hunt, luwc you done your theme?” — 
« Yes, P 

How I dared to trespass in this way upon the patience <d 
the master, I cannot conceive, I susptict that the tlumu‘s 
appeared to him more absurd than careless. Perhaps another 
thing perplexed him. The master was rigidly orthodox ; the 
school establishment also was orthotUvx and high 'r<»ry ; atul 
there was just then a little p(‘rph‘xity, arising fnuu tin* fre(‘ 
doctrines inculcated by the hooks W(‘. leanuH), ami tlu‘ new 
and alarming echo of them struck on the. ears t»t povv«*r by the 
French Kevolution. ^[y fatlua* was in the habit nf exprt^ss- 
ing his opinions. He did not conceal the new tt^ndeney wlueh 
he felt to modity those which h<; cntcrtaim‘d reS|HH'tirig Ix^th 
Church and Shite. His uucons<nou8 son at school, nothing 
doubting or sixspecting, repeated his eulogies of Timt>hHm and 
the Gracchi, with all a schoolboy’s enthusiasm ; and the 
master’vS mind wms lUit of a pitch to he .supmdor to thi.s un- 
witting annojanci*. It was on thest* oceashms, I sns|u*cr, that 
he crumpled up my th{*m(‘s with a doiildt* cumtempt, and witli 
an equal degree of ptu'phnx ity. 

There was a hettm* school t*xercis(*, consisting efan ahrhlg- 
ment of some paper in tlu^ JS'pvrtutor. \V(» ma<h‘, Imwevrr, 
little of it, and thought it v<‘ry ilillicult ami ptnplcxiuc. In 
fact, it was a hard task for hoys, uttmdy uuac<[uaiuicd with the 
world, to seizin tins h(;st points out of the writings of masters 
in experience. It ouly gave* the Spt'rtaior an unnatural 
gravity in our eyes. A common paper for selection, hecauso 
reckoned one of the. easiest, was tlie, one. beginning, ** I have 
always prefmTed chei’rfidness to mirth,” I hud heard this 
paper so often, and was m tired with it, that it gave mt^ a 
grciit inclination to prefer mirth to chei*rfidnesH, 

My books were a mwer-ceasing eousidation h* !m% am! 
such they have ever continued. My fkvomdteH, out ot‘ scho«4 
hours, were Spenser, Col H ns, Gray, ami tin? Arnhi'an 
Pope I admired more than loved; Milton was alana* me ; and 
the only play of Bhakspeare’s with which I was conversing 
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wiii iiitmift, i4 wliirli I Iui4 ii ilrliglitt’d iiwt\ Neither then, 
lii.iwtn"'ei% iii*r at any have I htvn lu ihtul ef dramatic 

reiiiliiiti 11^4 i»l* iiiiv ether, lleHigli I have writit'U many draimis 

liijielf, ami Ita^e fVrii li |»re|ieu?4ity fur iki doing; a 

eniitnelirlii‘'*ii t»‘r whieli I have never heeii able to account. 
i1taiieri% %%h* h:ia siiie«< hero oiie fd' uiv he.Ht fritnuk^ I was 
m4 wifli iit Mclieel. net till huig afterwards. 

iimiihraj I reiiifiiiher lhrt>U|*li at one despenite. 

|4iifi^'i% I l^iv iiirafahle ef witli two scalded 

I did it iij a ef iie'liievetneni, driving c»u through 
the witlieiil uiidemlaioiing a twentieth |iart of them, 

hill mid iheii hiiiidnag iiniio^lerately at the rliymes and 
i4iiiiilr.’4, mill r.itehiiig ii lot t4’ kntovh.H|ge innovares. I had a 
of lilt* iimne ef iillerwiiitls an ofKcer in 

itie India grave, *|iuee ht»j% witfi a fund of 

iiiiiiiliiie.ij 1111*1 litiiiioiir. fie would |dek out the ludi- 

rreii?i like |4niii.** ; ^ueh lht*se lui the iistrologer,-— 

*• Wh« deni* In dr’Slinv'* dark 

And -litge o|'iiineii:4 i*f Itse mi^ni nrllUi’* 

Atid I'll the ii|M>lhei“iiry ‘*i nloii'e--- 

” W'iil* »»i' drlrlrrietl* mrdVInt'*, 

h^»k i-« dead jiifire.** 

He Inol the litih" lluek dio>*|reiinu wj|h Ih^garth's 

j4iilr.i« dirty, iiiid viell fr»d, h‘*.4tng like lludihiUH hiiiweif 
I read lliffnigli, at llir .«ine nine, and with little less st‘nse 
lif il 'm a lii.4*y “rhe divinity t»f it 

Wii.i SM jeindi *'* I h'-ido'ii te U'V Iddurkily, I ctHlItl 

tinir lh‘‘* ' " | l»’4tle ii t»|*'rk" ef the *\ni» 

hn%^ lie.iiirii iitiide ii * e.j.io *0 , Siei r»nild I enter even into 
tlo*’ iMtslily e4S4.’5|i'»'|4ir *•!' he^ fo^ii ;.»iid w**inan, l*he only two 
lliiiig# I *d” %irrr ile-ir }oi|*|ntt*“A^ isi I’aradlie, when; 

III* IIP” I lli**y rirfiialh ; psid the ^tnuige nmligiiity 

l4" the Itlis,*, iie^Inid *>f grllifig ihelil eUl uf it^ as the 

|r|*ir,;w‘nii, »^ii!y »s-rtvr4 hiiid tfe-in ei«*wr. He mmad 
mi ^.*14 !•*» ihr |4«"isire, 11ie figute he cut iu the 

4% W41 liej^e lu my lhi4j,j'ht^4 lli-aii anytlitUg Silid of 

liun in iL*- !•»'«• su. Ifr W44 4 id hiiinnii wild Unist, lurk* 

!ru III %vhp-H ihry liVrd ; llioUgh, in eunm'- 
i|ie'g!, K s' IhIU ill ef ihe tliis UUltl 

wiiil ii tml t ni' si-ihy v *-isni’5**d hiiiiwif in my iniaginulion 

4 In <m-Mk 4! i e*4i!4 htlle td' it. I IndicVe, 

$n*- ii.h -rihri' oiiirji moft* than tlie 
I*, 4^4, ih** why t thought id A«i»tu 
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and Eve as I did; tlie pictures of them iu their panuU.'^iical 
state being more numerous than those in wliicli thc‘y appear 
exiled. Besides, in their exile they were, together ; and 
this constituting the best thing in their paradise, 1 supjK^st^ 
I could not so easily get miseral)lc with them when out of it. 
I had the same impression from Dr. Johnson s Mcmelas, 1 
never tliought of anything in it but the Happy Valley. I 
might have called to mind, with an eilbrt, a slnwhnvy Ht>nu‘- 
thing about disappointment, and a long reinaiiuler of talk 
which I would not read again, perhaps never th<u*oughly did 
read. The Happy Valley was new to me, and delightful, and 
everlasting; and there the princely inmates \vere everhistingly 
to be found. 

The scald that I speak of as confnuug me ti) l)(‘d was a l>ad 
one. I will give an account of it, because it furthers tin* 
elucidation of our school inamu‘rs. I laul tluai beeiiuu'. a 
monitor, or one of the chiefs of a ward; and I was sitting 
before the fire one evening, aft(‘r th(‘ boys had goiu* to be«l, 
wrapped up in tlie perusiil of the Wonderful and 

having in my eiir at the same time, the buldding of a great 
pot, or Kither cauldron of water, containing winit was by 
courtesy called a bread pudding ; Inang lufitlua* nu>r(» nor less 
than a loaf or two of our bread, which, with a little sugar 
mashed xip with it, was to serva* for my suppor. An<l thon* 
Avere eyes, not ye.t asleep, whi<di would look at it out <»f their 
l)eds, and regard it. as a lordly dish. From this <lrejuu of 
bliss I was roused up on the suddmi by a gn‘at <’rv, au<l u 
horrible agony in my legs. AA‘b<iy,” as a tag was ealh’d, 
wishing to get something from tlui other sitb* tif the tire|4aee, 
and not choosing eitlun* to go rotiud behind the table, or to 
disturb the illustrious legs of th(‘ mouit<»r, had emhuivoureil to 
get under them or betweem tlunn, and so pulled the gn*ut 
handle of the pot alter him. It was a frightful Heusation. 
The whole of my being seemed collectetl in oxw fiery tormetU 
into my legs. Wood, the (Irecian (afterwards Fellow of Ft*m- 
broke, at Cambridge), who was in our wurtl, and who was 
always very kind to me (led, 1 bidhwa*, by my inehnatiou bn* 
verses, in %vhich he had a great name), came <»ut of his .nt udy, 
and after helping me off with my stockings, whicli was a 
horrid operation, the stockings biuug very coarse, tt*<»k tue in 
his arms to the sick ward. I shall n(!ver fi»rg<‘t tin* eiudiaut^ 
ing relief occasioned by the cohl air, as it blew aeross the 
6<piare of the sick ward. 1 lay thercj for mn'cral weeks, not 
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alknvrtl til itp’Vi* fi»r .hmiih* liiur; aii*! caustics btratuc necei- 
sun* I gt»f. wrIL Till* gftiijii' well was delicimis. I 

!ui»l iif> tasks "~riM inasirr ; pleiify <'f Ihh 4 h tu read; and tluj 

r.iiisr’a tlaiiirlitin* i l*rouglit me tea and huttcred 

iiiid enrt»nr;iitr»l file |m |4av- the llute. Mv idujin|r 

.^^intni i4 a frw I'uiies I'^v ; mv trliowdtivalids (none of 

iheiii ill wry i|r.H|n«ra!t’ easel Wiaild have it rather than no 

|4aviiH! al all ; s<* wi- used o> |day and ts-ll stories, and go to 
fliiiikiiHt' *‘*f ilir hh-vied siek holhlay We should have 

to 'iii*‘rrinv, and of tlio l^nvl of milk and bread ftu' In-eakfaHt, 

wliieh wa.H alriie worfli being sick for. Hu* aiglit <d‘ Mr. Long's 
|»ri*be Wiia iiol so |d* a.=‘anl. 'VVe |»riierrrd Madiig it iti the 
hiiiidH of 51 r. Vmernt. whole in;uue-rs, ^iniet ami ndid, luul 

doiihie eflret a set of more or |es.s Jealous <if 

iiii\ed hiiuibloues.i and iin|a»rfam'e of their sehtHtl. This 
was iiumI likely llie same geiithimiu of the name of Vincent, 
%i'lio after w-ard:4 lireaine di^tingtddied in his lu'tifes^ion. Ho 
Wiia dark, liko a \V%\:4 Imliaii, and I used to think him 
!.atid-.onif. I^'rli^l|*?i the uiirH*-*'.s daughter taugld tue tts dunk 
so, f-r ,!ihf was a rr*ii;d'derat»te oh.ntwver. 


i'llAVTKU IV, 

t roiilimirilk 

I III grateful lo iliiiHi ||oa|nt:;il for having bred me up in old 
fa* its liialviug me aoj|U. unfed With the hmgitage.H t*f 
lloiner aird * H eh and fn- im having seeured to me, on the 
wiedft*, a vodl Ir.uiied afid elirininl hoyhiw.d. It pre!S^’^rd no 
2 ai|>«-riiiiir.u nio, |i did not hindf*r my growing nund 
fiom iriiiking what e%rm*dons if |4ease«.| into the wide and 
liraliliy rridoni of hirrafure. I might buy im nuieh 

r*.*llijoj iuel as I |4ea,nrd, and go! leu'els to my hearfs 

roiiirnl liom ilir' euriilafing Idu-alira, lie-re was nothing 
|»i » .|edaf.e.| lait wh-i? hair l»rri| |'»rohtbiti‘d by all giHKl 

f'.ilhers ; and ri,rryfhiiig wa.s eneouragrfl whi^'h Would have 

l-reu e-fe-»'t|f , 4 e.*d l»y |i|o and ,\ddi%»fen ami I*o|w'H ; 

ly fie' B.ubmtnis, and Attridauys, and lloiidleys. Bojer 
%\m a s.-irjr, mi} , a I inaairr ; laii age and relleetuin have 
iwr nr-te:|b!*‘ ih it | '■aighi alway« t** adtl my testiimmy to 
hi'i a lah^.8i*.sii a?el a r-ai>ieirnlioiH ntifn When hii 

iev’»*idiy wrui hryoiel ihr niark, I hriirie he wim always sorry 
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tor it : sometimes I am sure he 'vvas. He once (though the 
anecdote at first sight may look like a burlcs<jue on the rt*- 
mark) knocked out one of my teeth with the buck of a 
Homer, in a fit of impatience at my stammering. The tooth 
was a loose one, and I told him as much ; but tlu^ bhnvd 
rushed out as I spoke : he turned pale, and, on my prii|M»siug 
to go out and wash the mouth, he said, “ Go, child,” in ttnui 
of voice amounting to the paternal. Now *^Go, chihl,” from 
Boyer, was worth a dozen tender speeches from any one else ; 
and it was felt that I had got an advantage over him, acknow- 
ledged by himself. 

If I had reaped no other benefit from Chi'ist Hospital, tiu*, 
school would be ever dear to me from the ri‘coll('ction of the 
Iriendships I formed in it, and of the first heavenly tastt^ it 
gave me of that most spiritual of the allections. I u.si‘ tlu* 
word ^Micavenly” advisedly ; and 1 call frh‘n<hs!np the most 
spiritual of the ailoctions, l)ecause (^ven oueV kindretl, in par- 
taking of our flesh and hlood, lH*conu‘, in a iiiuimer, mixed 
up with our entire l)eing. Not that I would dispuragt' any 
other form of atlection, worshipping, m I do, all ft>rum of if, 
love in particular, which, in its highest sUite, is ftiendship ami 
something more. But if ever I tasted a diseinhodit'd trans- 
port on earth, it was in those friendships which 1 cutertiuned 
at school, before I dreamt of any maturer f'cling. 1 shall 
never forget the impression it first ma(l<‘ on m<*. 1 loved my 

friend for his gentleness, Iiis camlour, his fnifli, his g<»<»d 
repute, his freedom ewm from my own livelier matmor, his 
calm and reasonable kindness. it was n{>t any partietdar 
talent that attrax^ted m<‘. to him, or anything striking whatsu 
ever. 1 should say, in oiut word, it was his g<»(Hlness, I 
doubt wliether lui even* had a conception of a tithe <»f the 
regard and rcspec,t I entio-tained for him ; and 1 smile to tlniik 
of the |)erplcxil.y (thoiigli he lun'cr showctl it) \vlui*h he pn»- 
bably felt sometinu's at my enthfisiastic expresMcais j for I 
thought him a kind of angtd. It is no exaggeration tti 
that, take away the uns|>iritual part of it— tln^ genius and the 
knowledge— and then; is no height of conceit imlulged in by 
the most romantic charaeter in Shakspearc, whieh surpas.^xMl 
wlwt I felt towards the merits I um’rib<*(l to him, ami tUv, 
delight which I took in his society. Witli the <»ther btiys I 
played antics, and rioted in km tastic jests; but in his soedety, 
or whenever I thought of him, I fell inU) a kind of Saiihath 
state of bliss; and 1 am mire I ct)ukl have died ft»r him. 


At'toiiitHaiAriiY w LKiaii iirNT. 


•/!' 


I allVrtit»n tHwartln fhrw auccea- 

mve. till Iwm «*f ftinn hud rMra«»rnt‘ timt* out 

into till* world unt| no* ; hut it grow Ivx^ with oaoh, 

iiiiil ill iiiort" tliuii olio iiHfuiioo htvuiuo rivnlh'd hy u iitnir sot 
f»f rmotioii.^. r.syroiully ill roiprd to iho iu.Ht, thr I loll in lovo 
wifh lii.H Hi'.lrr- ul lou.si, I iliought .mo But tm tho ooourroneo 
t4 IwT lioutln !i uIIit, I wuh Htiirtlo»l ut funiing inyHt‘lf 
UAHiiiiif uii air id' grruirr MU'nwv than I toit, suul at boiug 
williiig to ho loliovoil !»y tlir sight o4* tho first jn'ottv ikoo that 
Hiriinl iowiirii-4 tiio. I was in tho aitu;itii*u c»f tho |Kigo in 

** tluth iliifiim oaiiiiiiir ill tmloro; 
ilouiiii im hi 

My trioiiif, will.* iiioil liiiiiM-li' not long uthu* his i|uittii)g tho 
r’liivorsilv, was *.4 u Urruiau Iktuily in tho sorvioo of tho. 
i‘oiirt» vory iTiiii«‘4 and iiiii.HiouL I likonod thorn u* tho jHHipIo 
ill till* iioi'ols of .Aiigiisfiis L.a Fontuino; himI with th«* youngor 
I'f ttti» si-iior.H I tiud u grout ilo.'iiro i«» jday tho |wirt <if tho 
hrroi ill thr f lUiiilji «*f‘ H'tiififn. 

’rtio ridor, who ious uiy sruo»r, ;um! of tiuinuorN tiHi advanml 
for iiio lo i«s ho»*,:iino doifurgiU'do-il iu privato oindoH aa 

ati ;iornui|*lod»od iiiU'noiuu. Ih>w I usod to rrjt»h"o wlion thoy 
..a,r«i*k liioir “ hurioi in piur-io *4 Brugria!” ujoI hiwv ill hrod I 
iiiilsl liiii o u|*|»*''ur»*«l wli«*n I sl«*p|*oii| hoyond all ri’irMUiuhlo tiiuo 
of viiitifi.f, iifialdo to four mysrli uwuv ! Thoy livod iu Spring 
UartIni.H, m #i hourno w|n»*h I hui** ‘dh-n gi>uo *iut <4 my way 
III iia4 ill : and as I tirni ho,aid of Mo.ouf lu ttioir I’i-tupany, 
and tiisf, hi'Uid hi.'-i liiiiri’lo’s in tho Burk, I ihoiI ti* asHtHuato 

with ikrir wl*'u wli4f.s»s>urr wu'i olou'iuuig utol graoofiil, 

.Matorfiul iiof.|'.«irn t‘t wur oumo to iiotlai 2 g hotino luvo and 
iiiuHio, and flu* slops of iho ofliooi's on puirnh*. Hio ytmng 
rii'iU II hii flag, lilid tho ludion wufh thotf a«lminiti<‘n of 

luiii, luiiir-d oiory hrlor** fhoui. 

I li.sd idiouiir horiio to ;hoIio*4 tho mr of *'" Xi^n pih tiMirm 
and, wnli tlio iiolp of ill •it r ill nr nN nnido i*f iuti» whioli 

w*' hrr,ullir»| iiidiuln-n*^ Wo ronld id liaiithrys ami ob- 

l’3oi*ot'j, ka-l ii*d'iol***i tip* hoy?^ ifito iho *’’ |.»t'i'h% pi'Ulpi IIU<I 
jtiio X* t I th.il o|i. ;p>iH hit of War, 

IS w .« ol. .fhrd u?o| rrs',.iniin-u4rd I** all *4" ami m«t 
s*} long it -4 l-i a iwi'rmtly r **r as long an it is 
ifOiip'lliiiigt ut h-a-iig wr huvo lioi msitiiri-fl kmnvlodgo or 

liiiMii’t fe'iioiigli Ik* ai%4\ With, A htilh't i# t»l all pilb th^ 

in^r ftml ii4o4 p-.|iiiroi gtkblig. 
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But I Avill not bring lliose niglif-tlKUights into tli<‘ nn>rninp: 
of life. Ikskles, 1 am auti(‘i[)afiug ; Ibr tlii.s vv:i>? not my tirst 
love. I shall mention that pre.seutly. 

I have not clone with my school rcmiiniseence.s ; hut in 
order to keep a straightforward course, and notice sinuiltaiuHms 
events in their proper places, I shall here speak of the pi‘rstms 
and things in which I took the greatest interest when I was 
not within school-boiincls. 

The two principal houses at which I vi.sited, till the arrival 
of our relations from the. West Indies, wcnv. Mr. Wc'sts (latc^ 
President of the Royal Aoadcauy), in Newnnui»str(H‘t, .md 
Mr. Godfrey Thornton’s (of tlu‘ distinguislu'd ('ity family j, in 
Austin Friars. How I loved the (h-aees in one, and evcny- 
thiiig in the other! Mr. West (who, as I have ulrc‘mly jum- 
tioned, had married one of iny relations) hud houghf his 
house, I believe.^, not long alh*r lie came to Fmglaud ; ami lu* 
had added a gallery at tlu* bac^k of it, terminating in a t'ouplt^ 
of loity rooms. The gallery w'as a continuation of the house - 
passage, and, together with one of those rooms and the pnrhnir, 
formed three siiles of a garden, vtny small but elt‘gant, with a 
grass-plot in the middle, and busts u{K)U stuntU under an 
arcade. The gallery, as you went up it, fonmsl an aright at a 
little distance to the kdr, then another to the right, and then 
took a longer stredeh into the two rooms; and it was himg 
W’ith the artist’s sketchc*s ;ill tlui way. In a cuirmT between 
the two angk‘S was a simly-door, with <*asts of \’enus and 
Apollo on each side of it. 'I'he tw{» nnims csmtametl the 
largest of his pictures; and in (In‘ larther one, after steppiu";' 
softly down the gallery, as if rc'vereueing tlu* <lumb lif* (Si the 
walls, you genm'ally’’ found the mild ami artist at liis 

■work ; happy, for he thought himself immortal. 

I iukhI not enter into tlu*. merits (»f an artist wlu» is m» well 
known, and lias he(‘u so otleu criticized. He was a man with 
regular, mild ieaturi‘H; ami, though <»f Quaker t»rtgin, had 
the look of what he was, a paint<*r to a eourt. Ilm up|H;ar«- 
ance was so gentlemanly, (hat, the moimait lu* ehnnged his 
gown for a coat, he seemeil to In* fulbdrt*s.sed. The simplieiry 
and self-poss(*HsI(m of the young Quaker, mtt having time 
enough to grow stiff (for lu* went <*ariy t<» stmly at liome), 
took up, 1 Hupj)os(‘, with mont ease than m<»st woukl havt* 
done, the urbanities of his new position. And wliut simpli- 
city helped him to, favour would retain. Yet thi.H man, so 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in his art (wlmtevcr 
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might be the amount of his genius), had received so careless, 
or so homely an education when a boy, that he could hardly 
read. He pronounced also some of his words, in reading, 
with a puritanical barbarism, such as halve for have^ as some 
people pronounce when they sing psalms. But this was, per- 
haps, an American custom. My mother, who both read and 
spoke remarkably well, would say halve and shaul (for shall\ 
when she sang her hymns. But it was not so well in reading 
lectures to the Academy. Mr. West would talk of his art all 
day long, painting all the while. On other subjects he was 
not so fluent ; and on political and religious matters he tried 
hard to maintain the reserve common with those about a court. 
He succeeded ill in both. There were always strong suspi- 
cions of his leaning to his native side in politics ; and during 
Bonaparte’s triumph, he could not contain his enthusiasm for 
the Kepublican chief, going even to Paris to pay him his 
homage, when First Consul. The admiration of high colours 
and powerful effects, natural to a painter, was too strong for 
him. How he managed this matter with the higher powers 
in England I cannot say. Probably he was the less heedful, 
inasmuch as he was not very carefully paid. I believe he did 
a gi'eat deal for George the Third with little profit. Mr. West 
certainly kept his love for Bonaparte no secret; and it was no 
wonder, for the latter expressed admiration of his pictures. 
The artist thought the conqueror’s smile enchanting, and that 
he had the handsomest leg he had ever seen. He was present 
when the “Venus de’ Medici” was talked of, the French 
having just taken possession of her. Bonaparte, Mr. West 
said, turned round to those about him, and said, with his eyes 
lit up, “ She’s coming !” as if he had been talking of a living 
person. I believe he retained for the Emperor the love that 
he had had for the First Consul, a wedded love, “ for better, 
for worse.” However, I believe also that he retained it after 
the Emperor’s downfall — Avhich is not what every painter did. 

But I am getting out of my chronology. The quiet of 
Mr. West’s gallery, the tranquil, intent beauty of the statues, 
and the subjects of some of the pictures, particularly Death 
on the Pale Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch King htmting the 
Stag, Moses on Mount Sinai, Christ Healing the Sick (a 
sketch). Sir Philip Sidney giving up the Water to the Dying 
Soldier, the Installation of the Knights of the Garter, and 
Ophelia before the King and Queen (one of the best things 
he ever did), made a great impression itpon me. My, mother 
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and I used to go do^vn tlie gallery, as if we Ttere treading 
on wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at some 
of the pictures, particularly the Deluge and the Ophelia, with 
a coimtenance quite awe-stricken. She used also to point out 
to me the subjects relating to liberty and patriotism, and the 
domestic affections. Agrippina bringing home the ashes of 
Germanicus was a great favourite with her. I remember, too, 
the awful delight afforded us by the Angel slaying the Army 
of Sennacherib^ a bright figure lording it in the air, with a 
chaos of human beings below. 

As Mr. West was almost sure to be found at work, in the 
farthest room, habited in his white woollen gown, so you 
might have predicated, with equal certainty, that Mrs. West 
was sitting in the parlour, reading. I used to think, that if I 
had sucli a parlour to sit in, I should do just as she did. It 
was a good-sized room, with two windows looking out on the 
little garden I spoke of, and opening to it from one of them 
by a flight of steps. The garden, with its busts in it^ 
and the pictures which you knew were on the other side of 
its wall, had an Italian look. The room was hung with 
engi'avings and coloured prints. Among them was the Lion 
Hunt, from Rubens ; the Hierarchy with the Godhead, front 
liaphael, which I hardly thought it right to look at ; and 
two screens by the fireside, containing prints (from Angelica. 
Kauffinaii, I think, but I am not sure that Mr. West himself 
was not the designer) of the Loves of Angelica and Medoro^ 
which I could have looked at from morning to night. An- 
gelica’s intent eyes, I thought, had the best of it ; but I 
thought so without knowing why. This gave me a love for 
Ariosto before I knew him. 1 got Hoole’s translation, but 
could make nothing of it. Angelica Kauffman seemed to me 
to have done much more for her namesake. She could see 
farther into a pair of eyes than Mr. Hoole with his spectacles. 
This reminds me that I could make as little of Pope’s Horner^ 
which a schoolfellow of mine was always reading, and which 
I was ashamed of not being able to like. It was not that 
I did not admire Pope ; but the words in his translation 
always took precedence in my mind of the things, and the 
unvarying sweetness of his versification tired me before I 
knew the reason. This did not hinder me afterwards from 
trying to imitate it ; nor from succeeding ; that is to say, as 
far as everybody else succeeds, and writing smooth verses. 
Jt is Pope’s wit and closeness that are the difficult things, and 
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that make him what he is : a truism which the mistakes 
critics on clivers sides have rendered it but too warrantat>l^ 
to repeat. 

Mrs. West and my mother used to talk of old times, and 
Philadelphia, and my father’s prospects at court. I sat apa-rt 
with a book, from which I stole glances at Angelica. I Ixad 
a habit at that time of holding my breath, which forced me 
every now and then to take long sighs. My aunt wonld 
offer me a bribe not to sigh. I would earn it once or twice ; 
but the sighs were sure to return. These wagers I did not 
care for ; but I remember being greatly mortified when IVdCi*. 
West offered me half-a-crown if I would solve the old question 
of “ Who was the father of Zebedee’s children?” and I conld 
not tell him. He never made his appearance till dinner, and 
returned to his painting-room directly after it. And so nt 
tea-time. The talk was very quiet ; the neighbourhood quiet ; 
the servants quiet; I thought the very squirrel in the cage 
would have made a greater noise anywhere else. James, tlie 
porter, a fine tall fellow, who figured in his master’s pictures 
as an apostle, was as quiet as he was strong. Standing for liis 
picture had become a sort of religion with him. Even tlie 
butler, with his little twinkling eyes, full of pleasant conceit, 
vented his notions of himself in half-tones and whispers. This 
was a strange fantastic person. He got my brother Robert 
to take a likeness of him, small enough to be contained iix a. 
shirt-pin. It was thought that his twinkling eyes, albeit not 
young, had some fair cynosure in the neighbourhood. Wlmt 
was my brother’s amazement, when, the next time he sa-w 
him, the butler said, with a face of enchanted satisfaction, 
“ Well, sir, you see!” making a movement at the same time 
with the frill at his waistcoat. The miniature that was to *t)e 
given to the object of his affections, had been given accordingly*. 
It was in his own bosom ! 

But, notwithstanding my delight with the house at the West 
End of the town, it was not to compare with my beloved one 
in the City. There was quiet in the one ; there were bean- 
tiful statues and pictures; and there was my Angelica for me, 
with her intent eyes, at the fireside. But, besides quiet in 
the other, there was cordiality, and there was music, and 
a family brimful of hospitality and good-nature, and deax* 

Almeria (now Mrs. P e), who in vain pretends that slie 

has become aged, which is what she never did, shall, would, 
might, should, or could do. Those were indeed holidays, oi^ 
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which I used to go to Austin Frlara. The house (such, at 
least, are my boyish recollections) was of the description I 
have been ever fondest of, — large, rambling, old-fashioned, 
solidly built, resembling the mansions about Ilighgate and 
other old villages. 

It was furnished as became the house of a rich merchant 
and a sensible man, the comfort predominating over the cost- 
liness. At the back was a garden with a lawn ; and a private 
door opened into another garden, belonging to the Coni|)iuiy 
of Drapers ; so that, what with the secluded nature of the j 

street itself, and these verdant places behind it, it wjm truly 
rus in urhe^ and a retreat. When I turned down the arch- 
way, I held my mother’s hand tighter with pk'asure, and was 
full of expectation, and joy, and respect. My lirst delight 
was in mounting the stiiircase to the rooms of the young 
ladies, setting my eyes on the comely and bright counteuauct* 
of my fair friend, with her romantic name, and turning oviT 
for the hundredth time the books in her lil>rary, Wliat she 
did with the volumes of the Turki$h Spj/, what they meant, 
or what amusement she could extract from them, was an 
eternal mystification to me. Not long ago, meeting with a 
copy of the book accidentally, I pounced upon my old ^ 

acquaintance, and found him to contain better and mow | 

amusing stuff than peojde would suspect from his dry IiK>k 
and his obsolete politics.* | 

The face of tendenu\s.s and iH^sjx^ct witli which Almeria | 

used to welcome my mother, sprirjging forward with her fnu* 
buxom figure to supply the strength which thi? otlu»r wanted, | 

and showing what an equality of love then* may be betwi^*n | 

youth and middle age, and rich and {MH)r, I ahcaild never 
to love her for, had she not Ikhui, as hIu* was, one td* tlu^ best- 
naturod persons in the world in eviuything. I have* not m^n 
her now for a great many years ; but, with that miik! face, 
whatever change she may preteiul to fiial in it, aht^ will go to f. 

lieaven ; for it is the face of her spirit. A ginnl heart never I 

grows old. 

Of George T , lier brother, who will partkm thia f 

omission of his worldly titles, whattwer they may be, I have 

* The Turkish Spp is a sort of philosophical rHtwspa|»er, In vcdinnen; 
and, under a mask of bigotry, s|K*culates very frtady on all iwbject'ss. 

It is said to have been written by an Italian Jesuit of the name of 
Marana. The first volume has b(*en attributed, however, m Sir 
Itoger Manley, father of the author of the AlaUmtis $ and the rest to 
Dr. Midgeley, a Mend of his. 
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m 

m kiim! %4' iu its pru|Hn*ti<m; for, tkoiigk 

m'o kiirw liifii wo saw him ioss. Tho sight of hia 

fiior was iiti .Hiiiishiiit* Ut my holiday. Ho was very 

griirroiis mul luintlsMme''itumliHl ; a genuine human l)C‘ing. 

M'rs. 1'—-' ■» iho luotlier^ a vory huly-like woman, in a 
tlrUi’iilo sliifr liraltlu we Usually fountl rwUniug on a sofa, 
always hut ahvays with a smile for us. The father, 

II iiiJiii of a largo hahil of iHuly, |mnti«g with asthma, whom 
we si’Iiloiii saw hut al dinner, treatfd us with all the family 
«lrHoat'}% ami would ha%‘e me etane anti sit next him, which 
I did wdtli a iiiixliire i»f jtyv ami tiread; ihv it was painful to 
hear liiin hriiil.lii'. I «iwi4l the more upon these attentions, 
|i*-ratise til** sehot4 that I was in held a sm-t of erjutvtxad nmk 
ill ixiiiil wiiiil 1 $ eallrd rei|H«tfihiltty ; and it mm m hm 
mm to aiiothi*r, than to tntrsflves, to know when to 

|ihire «« a Itheral fooling. Ytniiig m I was, I (At this 

lnuiil slnuigly ; and was Itiuehetl with ns gratefttl a tendernesa 
lii%i.ards wliii treat€*i.l me handsomely, ii« I retnmted 

iiiw-xrillv ii|«»n a protid e«uiSi'iouime.^^ of iny iJreek and Latin, 
when tlie siipeiTihi'Us would have humidixl m«‘. Bk^Kl 
lM 4 t^ir ! ,\lav II tdriiniiig uj«m your rooimt, and your lawn, 
iiiid ^eiir n«'}:ehi»o!iring i?iii'»hn, and the «|uiet tdtl monaitk 
.»!' )»*ur sirrri ! and may it never 1«* a the»roughfarel 
and *i*ay all yotir he happy ! Would to (hi«l one 

rrmhl rriiew, ai a inomnit's teaiee, lie* happy hmirs we have 
rtijovrd III iwl limes, willi the itiiim* eireles, and in the same 
loai'tr**? A planet Wifli sueh a privilego would lit? a gmit 
lift lOMs/rr ht-au-ii. Whiil prodigious i‘vening.s, reader, we 
have *.f It ! What fm** ph-ees of ehiltlhoml, of youth, 
el' ii«iiih^s4 ay. imd of aifr, as huig as mir friends lasted! 

I'lie eld peiiiieiiiaii Hi if»i lUmn, who etuiiphtiiied that the 
wri*» iiol m.i fine ns they used. t«» wheii he was 
Viaifes. had rea*’‘i*ti ihiift iip|s*ari **U the taM^ rd tt. He 

iiii;v'?i-d ia.<i eiilv his |tsrim*r |utLite, httt the pliteea he ate them 
ill, mi‘l ai-' Ihem xdh him. ! have lw*en hdd, that 

llir l•■r.mhrrrir,v I mri With Binre mmd have \mm m fine 

II»I til*..-*' t got with tlie1“-- -’s; its large and as ]u if y ; and 

th.ii Ak* y fame llie Matme plaee. hor all that, I never 

iite ,1 tart, siiieo I dined ill Austin hriars. 

I tli.mld ihllrii III l»ve with A. had I lieen old 

etiMiigli. A^ i! my tifsi flame, i*r my first nothm of a 
ihifipv wheh IS llm ;ume thing in llnwe days, wi« thr my 
gelly lAiiifiy Ihiyr*-!!, a rhnrimug West Indian, Htf 
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mother, the aunt I spoke of, had just coiu<‘ from Barbados 
with her two daughters and a sister. She was a woman cd* a 
princely spirit ; and having a good propmdy, and cna'ry wish 
to make her relations more comibrtuhle, she did so. It 
became holiday with us all My mother rajsed her ht‘ail ; 
my father gi*ew young again ; my cousin Kate (Christiana 
rather, for her name was not Catherine; Christiana Arabella 
was her name) conceived a regard for one of my In-othtu's, 
and married him ; and for my part, besides my pictures ami 
Italian garden at Mr. West’s, and my bek>ved (»I<1 hhiglisli 
house in Austin Friars, I had now another paradise in (innit 
Ormond Street. 

My aunt had something of the West Indian pride, but all 
in a good spirit, and was a mighty cultivator of tlm gmitilitit's, 
inward as well as outward. 1 clid not dare to appear betbnj 
her with dirty hands, she would liave r(*buk(Hl me so hand- 
somely. For some reason or other, the marriag(^ of my 
brotlier and his cousin was kept 5?ecret a little whil<», I be- 
came acquainted with it by chance, coming in upon a holiday, 
the day the ceremony took jilace. Instead of keeping mv, 
of the secret by a trick, they very wisely resolvt'd uj)on trusting 
me with it, and relying upon my honour. My honour happ<'uetl 
to be put to the test, and I came off with tlying colours, h 
is to this circumstiince I trace tin* religi<ms idt‘a I have <‘Vrr 
since entertained of keeping a He(a't‘t. I w«‘nt whli the bride 
and bridegroom to church, and nane.mlHU' km*<‘ling apart and 
weeping bitterly. My tears weni unaccountaiile t«i me then. 
Doubtless they were owing to an iustinctiv<‘ seust* of tin* great 
change that was taking plac(‘ in th<‘ lives of t\V(» human 
being.s, and of the tuialterabltaie.ss of the engagement. iJeutli 
ruid Life seem to come tog(d.h(‘r on tu’casions, like awful 

guests at a feast, and look out* anollier in tin' fma*. 

It was not with such good (‘ileet that, my aunt raised my 
notions of a schoolboy’s pocket tm>uey to Imlf crowaM, and 
crowns, and lialf-guiiu'a.s. My fatluT and mothfr w*‘re i>orh 
as generous as daylight ; hut tiny e.ould m)t give ^vimt they 
had not. I liad been unused to s|H*nding, and weonlingly I 
spent with a vengeance. I remember a ImliennH iuatanet*. 
Tim first half-giiin<*a that I reeinviul hrcaight uliout mt» n ctm- 
sulhxtion of compauiotw b) know how tt» get ritl <*f it, (hm 
shilling was devoted to pears, another to apples, another tc» 
cakes, and so on, all to ije bought imiuediattdy, us they wi re ; 
tiU coming to the sixpt'ucc*, and being struck with a r<*CMlk*c* 
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tion that I ought to do something -aseful with that, I bought 
sixpenn’rth of shoe-strings: these, no doubt, vanished like 
the rest. The next half-guinea came to the knowledge of the 
master : he interfered, which was one of his proper actions ; 
and my aunt practised more self-denial in future. 

Our new family from abroad were true West Indians, or, 
as they would have phrased it, “true Barbadians born.” 
They were generous, warm -tempered, had great good-nature ; 
were proud, but not unpleasantly so; lively, yet indolent; 
temperately epicurean in their diet; fond of company, and 
dancing, and music; and lovers of show, but far from with- 
holding the substance. I speak chiefly of the mother and 
daughters. My other aunt, an elderly maiden, who piqued 
herself on the delicacy of her hands and ankles, and made you 
understand how many suitors she had refused (for which she 
expressed anything but repentance, being extremely vexed), 
was not deficient in complexional good-nature ; but she was 
narrow-minded, and seemed to care for nothing in the world 
but two things : first, for her elder niece Kate, whom she 
had helped to nurse ; and second, for a becoming set-out of 
coffee and buttered toast, particularly of a morning, when it 
was taken up to her in bed, with a suitable equipage of silver 
and other necessaries of life. Yes ; there was one more in- 
dispensable thing — slavery. It was frightful to hear her 
small mouth and little mincing tones assert the necessity not 
only of slaves, but of robust corporal punishment to keep 
them to their duty. But she did this, because her want of 
ideas could do no otherwise. Having had slaves, she won- 
dered how anybody could object to so natural and lady- 
like an establishment. Late in life, she took to fancying 
that every polite old gentleman was lE love with her; 
and thus she lived on, till her dying moment, in a flutter of 
expectation. 

The black servant must have puzzled this aunt of mine 
sometimes. All the wonder of which she was capable, he 
certainly must have roused, not without a “ quaver of con- 
sternation.” This man had come over with them from the 
West Indies. He was a slave on my aunt’s estate, and as 
such he demeaned himself, till he learned that there was no 
such thing as a slave in England ; that the moment a man set 
his foot on English ground he was free. I cannot help 
smiling to think of the bewildered astonishment into which 
his first overt act^ in consequence of this knowledge, must 
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have put niy poor aunt Courthopc (for that wan her Christiau 
name). Most likely it broke out in the shape of some remon- 
strance about his fellow-servants. He partook of the pride 
common to all the Barbadians, black as well as white; and 
the maid-servants tormented him. 1 remember his coming 
up in the parlour one day, and making a hidicrous represen- 
tation of the affronts put upon his ofhce and person, inter- 
spersing his chattering and gesti('.ulationa with explanatory 
dumb show. One of the maids was a pretty girl, who had 
manoeuvred till slie got him stuck hi a corner; and he insisted 
upon telling us all that she said and did. Jlis resjwct for 
himself had naturally increased since he htH'ame freu* ; hut he 
did not know what to do with it. Poor Hamiiel was not im- 
gencrous, after his fashion. He also wished, with his freedom, 
to aco[uire a ireemaifB knowletlg<.‘, but stuck fast at potIu»okH 
and hangers. To frame a writtiai B he pronounced a thing 
impossible. Ot' his powers on the violin he made us more 
sensible, not without IVequeut n‘moustramH‘s, wliUdi it must 
have taken all my aunt’s gooil-miture to make her rept»at. He 
had left two wives in Barbados, one of whom was brought to 
bed of a son a little after he came away. For this son he 
wanted a name, that was new, sounding, and long. They 
referred him to the reader of Homer and Virgil. Wfth 
classical names he was well ae<piaiut<‘d, Mars and Viums 
being among his most intimate IVivuds, lu'.sides .Jujjhm’s and 
Adonises, and Dianas with large families. At leiigtli we 
succeeded with Neoptohnnus. He said In* had m‘ver heard it 
before ; and lie made me write it for him in a great te,xt»haiul, 
that there might be no mistaki*. 

My aunt took a country-housi* at IVIerton, in Surrey, wlna’i^ 
I passed three of the happi<‘st week.s of my life. It wiw the 
custom at our school, in those* <hiys, to alhov us only one st‘t 
of unbroken holidays daring tlu^ whole time. we. waa-e tliere-— 
I mean, holidays in wliich we rmnained away from school by 
night as well as by day. 'flu* pm'iotl was always in August. 
Imagine a schoullioy pMS.siouately fond of the green tields, who 
had never slept out of the ht*art of tht^ City for years. It wiw 
a compensation cvim for the pang of leaving my frittml; and 
then what lctt(jrH I would write to him 1 Ami what hjttern I 
did write I What full measure of afli'ction pressed down, and 
running over ! 1 read, walked, had a garden and ortdiartl 

to run in ; and fields that I could have rolled in, to have my 
wi}i of them, 
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My father accompanied me to Wimbledon to see Horne 
Tooke, who patted me on the head. I felt very differently 
under his hand, and under that of the bishop of London, 
when he confirmed a crowd of us in St. Paul’s. Not that I 
thought of politics, though I had a sense of his being a 
patriot ; but patriotism, as well as everything else, was con- 
nected in my mind with something classical, and Horne Tooke 
held his political reputation with me by the same tenure that 
he held his fame for learning and grammatical knowledge. 
“ The learned Horne Tooke” was the designation by which I 
styled him in some verses I wrote ; in which verses, by the 
way, with a poetical licence which would have been thought 
more classical by Queen Elizabeth than my master, I called 
my aunt a “ nymph.” In the ceremony of confirmation by 
the bishop, there was something too official and like a de- 
spatch of business, to excite my veneration. My head only 
anticipated the coming of his hand with a thrill in the scalp-: 
and when it came, it tickled me. 

My cousins had the celebrated Dr. Callcott for a music- 
master. The doctor, who was a scholar and a great reader, 
was so pleased with me one day for being able to translate the 
beginning of Xenophon’s Anabasis (one of our schoolbooks), 
that he took me out with him to Nunn’s the bookseller’s in 
Great Queen Street, and made me a present of Schrevelius’s 
Lexicon, When he came down to Merton, he let me ride his 
horse. What days were those ! Instead of being roused 
against my will by a bell, I jumped up with the lark, and 
strolled out of bounds.” Instead of bread and water for 
breakfast, I had coffee, and tea, and buttered toast: for dinner, 
not a hunk of bread and a modicum of hard meat, or a bowl 
of pretended broth; but fish, and fowl, and noble hot joints, 
and puddings, and sweets, and Guava jellies, and other West 
Indian mysteries of peppers and preserves, and wine; and then 
I had tea ; and I sat up to supper like a man,, and lived so 
well, that I might have been very ill, had I not run about all 
the rest of the day. 

My strolls about the fields with a book were full of happi- 
ness : only my dress used to get me stared at by the villagers. 
Walking one day by the little river Wandle, I came upon one 
of the loveliest girls I ever beheld, standing in the water with 
bare legs, washing some linen. She turned as she was stoop- 
ing, and showed a blooming oval face with blue eyes, on either 
side )f which flowed a profusion of flaxen locks. With the 
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exception of the colour of the hair, it wiis like Haphaers owa 
head turned into a peasant girPs. Tlie eyes were full td' gen- 
tle astonishment at the sight of me; and mine must have 
wondered no less. However, I was preiaired for such won- 
ders. It was only one of my poetical visions realized, and I 
expected to find the world full of them. What she thought 
of iny blue skirts and yellow stockings is not so clear. Slu^ 
did not, however, taunt me with my petticoats,” as the girls 
in the streets of London would clo, making me blush, as I 
thought they ought to have done instead. My beauty in the 
brook was too gentle and dblident; at least I thought so, ami 
my own heart did not contradict me. I then took every 
beauty for an Arcadian, and every brook fur a fairy strt‘am ; 
and the re^uler would be surprised if he knew to what an 
extent I have a similar tendency still. I iind t1u‘ same p)ssi- 
bilities by another patli. 

I do not remember whether an Alibe Paris, who taugld my 
cousins French, used to whs them in the country ; b'.t 1 nevtu* 
shall forget him in Ormond Street. He was au emigrant, vtsry 
gentlemanly, with a face of remarkahle beuigiuty, uml a voice 
that became it. He spoke English in a slow manner, that 
was very graceful. I Hliall never forgtst his saying one day, 
in answer to somebtHly who pressiHl him on the subject, mul 
in the mildest of tones, tliat without doubt it was impos.sible 
to be saved out of the j)ale of the (lathulic Church. 

(3iic contrast of this sort nauiinls me id' anotlier. My 
aunt Courthope liad something growing out on one id' her 
knuckl(*.s, which she was afraid t<i let a surgeon Ita^k at. There 
was a Dr. Chapman, a West Indian physiehin, wh<» e.amt^ to 
see us, a person of great suavity of manners, with all that air 
of languor and want of energy which the West Indians often 
exhibit. He was in the haliit of inquiring, with the sedre-Ht 
voice in the world, how my aunt’s hand was; and eotuiug one 
day upon us in the midst cd' dinner, ami sighing ftirth his usiml 
question, she gave it him over her Hli<)uldt»r t{> look at. In a 
moment she shrieked, and the swelling was gone. The meekest 
of doctors had done it away with las lancet. 

I had no drawback oti my felicity at Merton, with the ex- 
ception of an occasiomd |>aug at my friemrs absence, and a 
new vexation that surpristHl and mortifiiul me. I had been 
accustomed at school to sleep with sixty boys in the room, 
and some old night-fears that used to haunt nut were tbr- 
gottem No Manticlioras there I— no old men crawling tm the 
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floor ! What was my chagritL when on skn^ping alone, after 
so long a periiKl, I toinul my terrors come back a^in 1 — not^ 
irKliHHl, in all the same s!ia|H*s. Heasts could frighten me no 
longer; but 1 was at the mercy t>f any otlu‘r ghastly fiction 
tliat pri'sented itself to my miiuh crawFutg or ramping. I 
struggled liard to say imthing alumt it; but my days began 
to be tliscoloured with fears of my nights; and with unutter- 
able liumiliatiiui I begginl that the hmtmau might be allowed 
t<» sItH*p in tilt* sa,ine roonu Luckily, my retjuest was attencUnl 
to in the kindest and most n‘coneiling manner, I was pitied 
for my foars, but praised for my candour— a balance oi' qua- 
lities which, 1 liave reasi»n t<> believe, did me a st‘rvice ftir 
Inyond that of thv mojuent. Samuel, who, fortumitely for 
mj shame, had a great r«\s|H*ct for fear of this kind, Imd his 
bcal removiH'l accordingly into my room. He uschI to enter- 
tain me at lugltt witli stories of Ihirhados and the negroes ; 
and in a few clays I 'wim reassured atid happy. 

It wan then (oh, shame that I must spciik of fair lady after 
confcwng a hc^art so faint !)«— it was thc*n that I iV‘11 in hwe 
w*ith my cousin Fan. Hcovt*ver, I wtndd have fought all her 
young acqiiaintanct*s nnmd for her, tiiuid m i was, and little 
mc!int*ti to pugnacity. 

Fanny was a lass of fifteen, witli little laughing eyes, and a 
mouth like a plum, 1 was then (I feed as if I ought to Im 
ashamed to sny it) not more than thirteen, if s«i old; but I 
had read Iknikes and came of u priH'ocifnm race. 

My cousin eanie of cme too, and was aliout to hv married 
to a handsome ytauig fellow of three-and-twenty. I thought 
nothing i»f tins, tbr iitifiting ec»ulil be more* iumK*ent than my 
InU-ntlum. I was not ohl enough, or grudging enough, or 
whatever it was, even to be jeahars. I tlwuight everyboily 
must Itive Fanny Havrcdl; and if sh«^ did not leave mc» out in 
|ieriiiitting it, I was sictisfied. It was ematgh f<»r mo to bn 
with her as long as I ttouhl ; to ga^e iui her with delight fii 
ilie floatetl liither and lldtlier; ami to sit on the stiles in the 
nidglibiiuring fields, thinking of TcH»ke’s Pnnthmn, My friend- 
ship was greater than my love. Had my favourite schcKd- 
fe||ow“ been ill, or otherwise demandetl my return, I should 
cerfiiiiily have cliosmi his $tH*iety in preference. ddiree-ftiurthH 
i»f my liearl: were tiev«»ted to friendship ; tin* rest was in a 
vague dream <4' be:oily., mid frtiiale enu?4ns, and nymphs, and 
green fiekb, and a Iriding \vhich, thf.aigh of a warm niiturC| 
ww full Ilf fiM him! ri’S|Hn:l, 
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Had the jade put iiie on the least equality of footing as to 
age, I know not wliat change might have been wrought in me; 
but though too young herself h>r the serious duties she was 
about to bring on her, and full of sutHcient levity aud gaiety 
hot to be uninterested with the little black-t‘>HKl Hclux>lhoy that 
lingered about her, my vanity was well paid otF by hers, for 
she kept me at a distance by calling me petit gnnpvL This 
was no better than the assumption of an elder sister in her 
teens over a younger one ; Init the latter feels it, nevertludess ; 
and I persuaded myself that it was jKirtioularly crueh I 
wished the Abbd Paris at Jamaica with his Freiieh. There 
would she come in her frock aud tucker (for she had not yet 
left off either), her curls dancing, and her hands eljLsped 
together in the enthusiasm of sonu'thing to tell mc\ and wlien 
I ilew to meet her, forgetting the difference of ages, and aliviJ ' 

only to my charming cousin, she would repress me with a | 

little fillip on the cheek, and siiy, Well, petit what do I 

you think of that?" The worst of it was, tliat this odious I 

French phrase sat insufFeraljIy wtdl upon her plump little j 

mouth. She and 1 u8(hI to gather peaciies before the hemm? I 

were up. I held the hulder for lier ; she mounted like a fairy ; 
and when I stood doting on her as she lt>okiHi down and 
tlirew tlic fruit in my lap, she w<Hild cry, I 

you will let ’em all drop! ” On my return to school, she gave, | 

me a locket for a keepsak(s in the shape*, of a heart ; width | 

was the worst thing she ev(‘r did to tin* petit ipu\on^ for it I 

touched me on my weak side, aud looketl likt^ a sentinu*nt. - 

I believe I should have had serious tiumghts td’ becoming 1. 

melancholy, had I not, in rcturnitig to sclmtd, returnctl to | 

iny friend, and so found means to occupy my cravitig fc»r 
sympatliy. However, 1 wore the heart a long while. I liave 
sometimes thought there was more in her Kn‘nch than I 
imagined; but 1 l)elii;ve not. bhe naturally tocik herself for 
double my age, with a lover of three-and» twenty. Boon 
alter her marriage, fortune separated uh for many yt*ars. My 
p^ission had almost jia soon died away ; but 1 have hived the 
name of Fanny ever since; and wlien I m(‘t her again, %vhieh 
was under circumstances of trouble <m her part, I etiuld not 
SCO her without such an emotiou as L was fain to eoufess 
to a person near and dear," vvho Ibrgave me for it; whieit 
made me love tlie forgiver the morte Yes I Uie black ox" 
trod on the fairy foot of my light-hearted cousin Fan; <}f 
her, whom I could no more have thought of in c<injimction 
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with sorrow, than of a ball-room with a tragody. To know 
that she was rich and admired, and abounding in mirth and 
music, was to me the same thing as to know that she 
existed. How often did 1 afterwards wish myself rich in 
turn, that I might have restt>red to lier ail tlu‘ graces of lilcl 
She was geiuu'tjus, and would not have dimied me the mtis- 
faction. 

''lius was my first l<>ve. That ftU' a frieml’s sister was my 
second, and n<vt so strong; ha* it was divitle<l with the admi- 
ratitm of which 1 have spoken for the Park music and the 
soldiers.” Nor had the ohl tendency to mix tip the clerical 
with the military service Invn forgt»tten. Imleed, I have 
never been witiuuit a chu-ical temlencj; nor, atler what I 
have written for the genial etlificaticm of my fellow-ci'eatures, 
and the extensitm of charitahh* ami happy thtmghts in matters 
of religitm, would I he thought to speak <»f it without ewen a 
Ci‘rtaiu gravity, not ciaupromistHl or turned into levity, in my 
opinion, by any chet*rfulness of ttau^ with which it may hapjten 
to be associattsl ; f(»r Ih‘aven has made smiles as well as tears: 
has unule laughter itself, and mirth; and to appreciate its gifts 
fli(»roughly is to treat none of them with disrespect, or to affect 
to be above (ht‘m, 'flie wholly gay and the whcdly grave 
spirit is e([ually hut half the spirit cif a right, human creature, 

I mooted |Hnnts <»f faith with myself very early, in conse- 
quence of what I heard at Inane. very inconsistencies 

which I olmervtsl round about me in matters of belief and 
practice, did Imt the mt»re make mr wish tt» discover in what 
the riglit spirit of religion consisted : wliilc, at the satne time, 
nolsHly felt more instinctively than myself, tlmt forms were 
iu»cessary to preserve ess<-nce. I had tho greaiUist respi,‘ct for 
them, wherever I tlunight them sincere. I got u|> imitations 
of rt‘ligious processions in the scIoHd«rmim, nml pta*suiuk‘d 
my coadjutors to learn even a psalm in the original Hebrew, 
in ordfjr to sing It as part tif the coreimmy, 'ft* make the 
Iesm>u ns 4‘asy as pimsibh*, it was the shortest id' all the psidms, 
the hundred and sevamteenth, whieh etmsists but (d* two 
verses. A «few, I am afraid, %vould liave been pu«!ed to 
ri*ci»gnize it; thenigh, perhaps, I got the tone frmu his own 
synagogue ; fiu- I waa well acqtiaiuted with that |dinui of 
worship, I was Ird to dislik*? Patholic ehaiM-k, in ipite of their 
music ami tlieir paintings, by what I hml reiwl td' Iiiquisitbns, 
and by tlie im|»ietj which I found in tfie dimtrine of ekrmd 
puaklimeiib—a imaistrosity whieh I never iwsociatcil witl|- 
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tlie Cliurcli of England, at least not habitually. But identi- 
fying no such dogmas with the Jews, who are indeed free 
from them (though I was not aware of that circumstance 
at the time), and reverencing them for their ancient connec- 
tion with the Bible, I used to go with some of my companions 
to the synagogue in Duke’s Place ; where I took pleasure 
in witnessing the semi-Catholic pomp of their service, and 
in hearing their fine singing ; not without something of a 
constant astonishment at their wearing their hats. This cus- 
tom, however, kindly mixed itself up with the recollection 
of my cocked hat and band. I was not aware that it origi- 
nated in the immovable Eastern turban. 

These visits to the synagogue did me, I conceive, a great 
deal of good. They served to universalize my notions of 
religion, and to keep them unbigoted. It never became neces- 
sary to remind me that J esus was himself a Jew. I have also 
retained through life a respectful notion of the Jews as a body. 

There were some school rhymes about “ pork upon a fork,” 
and the Jews going to prison. At Easter, a strip of bordered 
paper was stuck on the breast of every boy, containing the 
words “ He is risen.” It did not give us the slightest thought 
of what it recorded. It only reminded us of an old rhyme, 
which some of the boys used to go about the school re- 
peating: — 

‘‘ He is risen, he is risen, 

All the Jews must go to prison.’^ 

A beautiful Christian deduction 1 Thus has charity itself 
been converted into a spirit of antagonism ; and thus it is that 
the antagonism, in the progress of knowledge, becomes first 
a pastime and then a jest. 

I never forgot the Jews’ synagogue, their music, their 
tabernacle, and the courtesy with which strangers were 
allowed to see it. I had the pleasure, before I left school, 
of becoming acquainted with some members of their com- 
munity, who were extremely liberal towards other opinions, 
and who, nevertheless, entertained a sense of the Supreme 
Being far more reverential than I had observed in any 
Christian, my mother excepted. My feelings towards them 
received additional encouragement from the respect shown to 
their history in the paintings of Mr. West, who was anything 
but a bigot himself, and who often had Jews to sit to him. 
I contemplated Moses and Aaron, and the young Levites, by 
the . sweet light of his picture-rooms, where everybody trod 
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about ill stillness, as tbougb it were a kind of lioly ground ; 
and if I met a Eabbi in the street, he seemed to me a man 
coming, not from Bishopsgate or Saffron Hill, but out of the 
remoteness of time. 

I have spoken of the distinguished individuals bred at 
Christ Hospital, including Coleridge and Lamb, who left the 
school not long before I entered it. Coleridge I never saw 
till he was old. Lamb I recollect coming to see the boys, 
witli a pensive, brown, handsome, and kindly face, and a gait 
advancing with a motion from side to side, between involun- 
tary consciousness and attempted ease. His brown com- 
plexion may have been owing to a visit in the country ; his 
air of uneasiness to a great burden of sorrow. He dressed 
with a quaker-like plainness. I did not know him as Lamb: 
I took him for a Mr. “ G-uy,” having heard somebody address 
him by that appellative, I suppose in jest. 

The boy whom I have designated in these notices as 

C n, and whose intellect in riper years became clouded, 

had a more than usual look of being the son of old parents. 
He had a reputation among us, which, in more superstitious 
times, might have rendered him an object of dread. We 
thought he knew a good deal out of the pale of ordinary 
inquiries. He studied the weather and the stars, things 
which boys rarely trouble their heads with ; and as I had an 
a^ve of thunder, which always brought a reverential shade on 
my mother’s face, as if God had been speaking, I used to 
send to him on close summer days, to know if thunder was 
to be expected. 

In connection with this mysterious schoolfellow, though he 
wms the last person, in some respects, to be associated with 
him, I must mention a strange epidemic fear which occa- 
sionally prevailed among the boys respecting a pe sonage 
whom they called the Fazzer, 

The Fazzer was known to be nothing more than one of the 
boys themselves. In fact, he consisted of one of the most 
impudent of the bigger ones; but as it was his custom to 
disguise his face, and as this aggravated the terror which 
made the little boys hide their own faces, his parricipation of 
our common human nature only increased the supernatural 
fearfulness of his pretensions. His office as Fazzer consisted 
in being audacious, unknown, and frightening the boys at 
night ; sometimes by pulling them out of their beds ; some- 
times by simply fazzing their hair (“ fazzing ” na^ant puUing 
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or vexing, like a goblin); soiuetiinos (which was horriblest 
of all) by quietly giving us to uiulerstatvd, iii some way or 
other, that the “ Fazzer was out,” that is to say, out of his 
Dwm bed, and then being seen (by tluwe who dared to look) 
sitting, or otherwise making his appearance, in his white shirt, 
motionless and dumb. It was a very good horror, of its kind. 
The Fazzer was our Dr. Faustus, our elf, our spectrt*, our 
Flibbertigibbet, who put knives in our 2 >ill(uvs and halttn's 
in our pews.” He was Jones, it is true, or Smith; but 
was also somebody else — an aiunnaly, a duality, Smith and 
sorcery united. My friemd Charles Ollier shouhl havt* writtt‘U 
a book about him. He was our Old Man of the Mountain, 
and yet a c<nnmon boy. 

One night 1 thought I saw this idienomenon under circum- 
stances more than usually uiu^arthly. It was a tine nuundieht 
night; I was then in a ward the eastmunUs of which looked 
(as they still look) on the churchyard. My IhmI was tuuhu* 
the second window from the t'ust, nc»t far from the statue of 
Fdward the Sixth. Happening to wake in tin* midtlle, of the 
night, and cast up my eyes, I siiw, on a bed's ht‘ad near me, 
and in one of these casenu'uts, a figure in its shirt, which 
I took for the Fazzer. The room was sihmt; tht» tlgure 
motionless; I fancied that half the hoys in tlu‘ wartl wvm 
glancing at it, without daring to speak. It was poor C — n, 
gazing at that lunar orh, wliieh might afterwainls he .siippoM-d 
to have malignantly fastnnated him. 

Contemporary with ('~«.n was Wood, hefon* numtioned, 
whom 1 admired for his verses, and who was afterwards 
Fellow of Pembroke Collegt*, Cambridgt*, wluTe I vi.sit<sl him, 
and found him, to iny asitmishment, a h(*a<l shtwliu’ than 
myself. Every ujipc'r boy at school up[«‘ars a giant t<» u little 
one. “Big boy” ami senior an* syuonymous. Now and 
then, however, extreme smallnesH in a semior selmlar gives a 
new kind of dignity, by reason of tlu* teHtim<»*'v it bears to 
the ascendancy of tlu; intellect It was tin? custom for tlm 
monitors at Christ Hospital, during pray<‘rs before meat, to 
stand fronting the tenants of their resfiective %vards, whik‘ the 
objects of their attention were kneeling. Imoking up, on 
one of these occasions, towards a new monitor who was thus 
shinding, and whose face was unknown t<» me (for there were 
six hundred of us, and his ward was not mine), I thought 
him the smallest boy that could ever have attiutietl to so dis- 
tinguished an eminence. He wtis little in person, little in 
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face, and lie liad a singularly juvenile cast of features, even for 
one ao 

It was Mitcliell, the translator of Aristophanes, He had 
really attained his position prematurely. I rose afterwards 
to be next to him in the school; and from a grudge that 
existed between us, owing probably to a reserve, which I 
thought pride, on his part, and to an ardency which he may 
have considered frivolous on mine, we became friends. Cir- 
cumstances parted us in after-life : I became a Reformist, and 
he a Quarterly Reviewer; but he sent me kindly remem- 
brances not long before he died. I did not know he was 
declining; and it will ever be a pain to me to reflect that 
delay conspired with accident to hinder my sense of it from 
being known to him; especially as I learned that he had 
not been so prosperous as I supposed. He had his weaknesses 
as well as myself, but they were mixed with conscientious 
and noble qualities. Zealous as he was for aristocratical 
government, he was no indiscriminate admirer of persons in 
high places ; and, though it would have bettered his views 
in life, he had declined taking orders, from nicety of religious 
scruple. Of his admirable scholarship I need say nothing. 

Equally good scholar, but of a less zealous temperament, 
was Barnes, who stood next me on the Deputy Grecian form, 
and who was afterwards identified with the sudden and 
striking increase of the Times newspaper in fame and in- 
fluence. He was very handsome when young, with a profile 
of Grecian regularity ; and was famous among us for a certain 
dispassionate humour, for his admiration of the works or 
Fielding, and for his delight, nevertheless, in pushing a narra- 
tive to its utmost, and drawing upon his stores of fancy for 
intensifying it; an amusement for which he possessed an 
understood privilege. It was painful in after-life to see his 
good looks swallowed up in corpulency, and his once hand- 
some mouth thrusting its under lip out, and panting with 
asthma. I believe he was originally so well constituted in 
point of health and bodily feeling, that he fancied he could 
go on, all his life, without taking any of the usual methods 
to preserve his comfort. The editorship of the Times^ which 
turned his night into day, and would have been a trying 
burden to any man, completed the bad consequences of his 
negligence ; and he died painfully before he was old. Barnes 
wrote elegant Latin verse, a classical English style, and might 
assuredly have made himself a name in wit and literature, 
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bad be cared mixcb for anything beyond bis glass of wine and 
bis Yielding. He left money to found a Barnes scholar ship 
at Cambridge. 

What pleasant days bave I not passed with bim, and other 
schoolfellows, bathing in the New River, and boating on the 
Thames I He and I began to learn Italian together ; and 
anybody not within the pale of the enthusiastic, might have 
thought us mad, as we went shouting the beginning of 
Metastasio’s Ode to Yenus, as loud as we could bawl, over the 
Hornsey fields. I can repeat it to this day, from those first 
lessons. 

“ Scendi propizia 
Col tuo splendore, 

0 hella Yenere, 

Madre d’Amore; 

Madre d’Amore, 

Che sola sei 
Piacer degli uomini, 

E degli dei.” * 

On the same principle of making invocations as loud as 
possible, and at the same time of fulfilling the prophecy of a 
poet, and also for the purpose of indulging ourselves with an 
echo, we used to lie upon our oars at Richmond, and call, in 
the most vociferous manner, upon the spirit of Thomson to 
“ rest,” 

“ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore. 

When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 

And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 

Collinses Ode on the Death of Thomson. 

It was more like “ perturbing ” his spirit than laying it. 

One day Barnes fell overboard, and, on getting into the 
boat again, he drew a little edition of Seneca out of his 
pocket, which seemed to have become fat with the water. It 
was like an extempore dropsy. 

Another time, several of us being tempted to bathe on a 
very hot day, near Hammersmith, and not exercising suffi- 
cient patience in selecting our spot, we were astonished at 
receiving a sudden lecture from a lady. She was in a hat 
and feathers, and riding-habit ; and as the grounds turned 
out to belong to the Margravine of Anspach (Lady Craven), 
we persuaded ourselves that our admonitrix, who spoke in no 

* “Descend propitious with thy brightness, O beautiful Yenus, 
Mother of Love ; — Mother of Love, who alone art the pleasure ol 
men and of gods.” 
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measured terms, was her Serene Highness herself. The 
obvious reply to her was, that if it was indiscreet in us not 
to have chosen a more sequestered spot, it was not exces- 
sively the reverse in a lady to come and rebuke us. I related 
this story to my acquaintance, Sir Eobert Ker Porter, who 
knew her. His observation was, that nothing wonderful was 
to be wondered at in the Margravine. 

I was fifteen when I put off my band and blue skirts for a 
coat and neckcloth. I was then first Deputy Grecian, and I 
had the honour of going out of the school in the same rank, 
at the same age, and for the same reason, as my friend Charles 
Lamb. The reason was, that I hesitated in my speech. I did 
not stammer half so badly as I used ; and it is very seldom 
that I halt at a syllable now ; but it was understood that a 
Grecian was bound to deliver a public speech before he left 
school, and to go into the Church afterwards ; and as I could 
do neither of these things, a Grecian I could not be. So I 
put on my coat and waistcoat, and, what was stranger, my 
hat ; a very uncomfortable addition to my sensations. For 
eight years I had gone bareheaded, save now and then a few 
inches of pericranium, when the little cap, no larger than a 
crumpet, was stuck on one side, to the mystification of the 
old ladies in the streets. 

I then cared as little for the rains as I did for anything 
else. I had now a vague sense of worldly trouble, and of a 
great and serious change in my condition ; besides which, I 
had to quit my old cloisters, and my playmates, and long 
habits of all sorts ; so that what was a very happy moment 
to schoolboys in general, was to me one of the most painful 
of my hfe. I surprised my schoolfellows and the master with 
the melancholy of my tears. I took leave of my books, of 
my friends, of my seat in the grammar-school, of my good- 
hearted nurse and her daughter, of my bed, of the cloisters, 
and of the very pump out of which I had taken so many 
delicious draughts, as if I should never see them again, though 
I meant to come every day. The fatal hat was put on ; my 
father was come to fetch me. 

We, hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow, 

Through Holborn took our meditative way.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 

YOUTIL 

For flC'nie time after I left school, I did nothing but vi^it my 
schoolfellows, haunt the book-stalls, and write verses* hly 
father collected the verses, and published them [in 1802, under 
the title of Juvenilia]^ with a large list of aubsoribera, niuubt'ns 
of whom belonged to his old congregations. [The volume had 
a portrait by Jackson in the manner of that artist, imparting 
to it an air of heavy laziness, said to have characterized tlu*. 
artist, but certainly foreign to the sitter.] I was as proud, 
perhaps, of the book at that time as I am ashamed of it n<nv. 
The French Revolution, though the worst portion of it was 
over, had not yet sliaken up and reinvigorated tlu‘ sources of 
thought all over Europe. At least I \v;us not old enough, 
perhaps was not able, to get out of the trammels of the regular 
imitative poetry, or versilication rather, which \vm taught in 
the schools. My book was a heap of imitaticms, all l)ut 
lutely worthless. But absurd as it was, it did me a serious 
mischief ; for it made me suppose that I had attained an tmd, 
instead of not having reached even a commencement ; and 
thus caused me to waste in imitation a good many yt*ars 
which I ought to have devoted to the study of tlu* potiit^ul 
art and of nature. Coleridg(‘ has praisinl Boy<‘r for ti'a<ddng 
us to laugh at ‘^muses’’ and ‘HlastaUan strfam.s;'* hut h<‘ 
ought rather to have lanumted that lie did not teach us how 
to love them wisely, as he might have dt>utt hud lu^ really 
known anything about pOi*try, or lov<ul Sp(‘ust*r mul tlu^ (Jd 
poets, as he thought, and adminul tlu; iu;w. Even (!olei ulge's 
juvenile poems were none tlu; lu;ttt‘r for Boyers training. Ah 
to mine, they were for tlu; most part us nu’n; trash as attti- 
Castalian heart could hav(; de.sire<l, I wrote “odes” IxTauHi; 
Collins and Gray had wriUtai tluau, “pusn>rulH” ht*caum» 
Pope had written them, “ blank v(;rH(‘. ” Ijccaum; Akensklu and 
Thomson had writt(;n i)lank vtu'st;, and a PuIiuh; t>f Plea- 
sure” because Sp(;us<;r had writtim a Bower of Bliss.” But 
in all these authors .1 saw little but their words, and imitateil 
even those badly. I liad nobody to hid nu; to go to the nature 
which had originated the books, ('oleridgtfs lau(h;il teacher 
put into iny hands, at one time, the life of lN»pe hy Rtiirheiid 
(the worst he could have chosen)? at another (for 
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rxj»rc‘>?s cuUivaf iiitT iny h»vt* pni-try) tlui Ivbm 

aiul i^tlwv 1 ‘MrsiLS i‘f lh\ IVi^.h Miumth hut im- 

vrr..4tii*afi»‘U .‘JprlMuuuul uw thr a huii^ thue. Of 
pitriiis I I’i'iaiiH-il isi^hiiig !*ut t\w t‘pigraiu hegiu^ 

liiiig liiumil liMur-— 

•** liuiir» in evil, 

Wviinuk" lift’ 'll rvi’iiittir gni>% 

iliy luni tr!l, 

WIiiil M iiiui uhieh tin* wuyf ’ 

Tlni-^ I niul .^praktu^, ?4i‘.;iu‘4, 

Si’rtn*i* rr|^rr.^ir4 tlu* ^^turtin;^ tear, 

Whrti thv liiJiiry »%*»» rf|»Uvil, 

my lail, ainl tirink mmv 

TIim wa?i llu‘ tir>t t‘|ngniiii kiuti wfurli | hutl sveti; and 
it hutl u cuulifiiury rth-rt U|Hni iiit* tn nn k xtvnt which its 
uiitlwu* liiight liurdly Ituvu I hv grave Or. «hthusun 

uii«l till’ rngtie tie Luiiit’b, iti f/if .siile hy 

^i^||» ill iiiv iiiiayiiiutieli h.h unniu.^d^et *4 t.f veuerahle u|»jwar- 
iinees ; that i;H lu .nay, uu |wivi.»iia win* !ia«l tm t»hjt*cthiu Ui tlu‘ 
JmIIj h\|H*eri,n' wineh they ti!itim4vt‘4. 

Ke't h'U »4 after the |»uhluMiM'n «*i tny ItMiik, I visited two (»f 
my seheeilelluw W'le* hud |..''4«ue Ui ('ainhridee uu«l Oxfunl 
d‘hi* re|«ute %4 if, Ultihlililialely , ueei»U}|.auied me, ami gave a 
feeli'di iiiereuse l»» mV self *’mu|4uei*ney. At Oxfuni, 1 was 
iiitrtHliieeil lit Keif, the |»i'»etry ■ a gettthuatured 

mull with u lUee liku u lluuylmlmm thud Swill seen it^ he 
wi»u!d liuve lletitglii. It u |*aflern thr humanity). If. wan in 
the garden i*f llie |»rMle-iser'.u re!h-;,^e i rrinity); ami he ex- 
|n'e^-eil a li«»|*e iliul. I /deuilil ie»*| iir’.'|dt»’d then ** hy tlie muse 
t-f WuiImii.” I wa-t net ue»|nait4ietl with tlie writiny.H uf 
Wurfeii af fliul lime: and grrhags my i’-meranee was IhrtU” 
Hale; |«ir il was lief, till Imig ulh-r in)’ ae»|Uaiittuuee with them 
tliul I Kiw larilfrr inhs their mei ita than tfie very hrst ami- 
i’Miiiin«m|»la**e,H wanilil huie dt-neerned, ami as I had m»t uet[uire(l 
Weil at, lliut |*erif.d, am! my eriftea! |a'e.Hnm|»ti<m wan 

t,n a |*ur with my |<Meiieal, I sleatid |»r«»hahly have given the 
|iri»te*v^i‘r le niiilrrsiuml thut t had mi esteem Ihr that kind of 
«rt’tiiifiliuiid iti‘i|>irafi»»i 4 . I win m»i aware that, my own wan 
liretTMi'ly <4‘ the .’iUiiie kind, and as dillerent from Wart<uda an 
|arta*rly trom ae^itiireint'iii. 

Al tkxtiu'd, iiiy l«W'e «*f l««siting had liea.tjy* eusfc me my life, 
I Itiitl liireatly hud a Idl. of a taste «h‘owiiitig in tlie river 
Tiiiiiiii*i| lit ciiiiHrt|i|riire of rmiidug a hoal hni hastily on 

diiire^ Inti it witu to what I ex|>m'iem*eil on thii 
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occasion. Tlie sclioolfellow wlioni I was visiting was tlio 
friend Avliose family lived in Spring Gardtnis. We had gone 
out in a little decked skilF, and not expecting disjisters in the 
“gentle Isis,” I had fastened the sjiil-Iiue, of which I had 
the direction, in order that I might road a volume which I 
had with me, of Mr. Cumberland’s novel called Jlcnri/. My 
friend was at the liehn. The wind grew a little strong ; and 
we had just got into Illley Eeach, wlu‘u I heard him exclaim, 

“ Hunt, we are over ! ” The next moment I was iindm- the 

water, gulping it, and giving myself tip for lost. The boat 

had a small opening in the middle of the deck, under which I 

had tlirust my feet ; this circumstance had carried nut ovitr 

with the boat, and tlie worst of it was, I found I had got tint I 

sail-line round my neck. My friend, who sat mi th(‘ deck 

itself, had been swept off, and got comfortably to short', which { 

was at a little distance. 

My bodily semsations were not so painful as I should have 
fancied they would have been. My nu'ntal reileetions were 
very different, though one of thciin, by a singular nuH'ting (»f 
extremes, was of a comic nature. 1 thought that I should 
never see the sky again, that I had parttul with all my frieutls, 
and tliat I was about to contradict the proverb whit'h saitl that 
a man who was born to l>e hanged, would never lu* tlrown<‘d ; 
for the sail-line, in wliich I felt entangliHl, aiHumnl de-stimnl to 
perform for me both the offua's. On a .siuhhui, 1 limad an o:ir 
in my hand, and the next niimiti* I was elimbing, with assist- 
ance, into a wherry, in wliich tlua-e sat two Oxonians, on<‘ of 
them lielping me, and loudly and laughingly dilFcring with 
the other, who dul not at all iik<* (lu* rtjcking of tlu* boat, and 
who assured me, to the manifest contra<Ucti(ai of sueh senses 
as I had lell, that tlun'C was no nuiin. This geutleiniui is now 
no more ; and 1 shall not numtioii liks name, biHaiUHe. I miglit I 

do injustice to the memory of a bravtt man struek with a 
])anic. The name of his compunitm, if 1 mistake not, was 
Kussell. 1 hope lu* was r<‘lated to an illustrious jM*rs<»u of the 
same name, to whom I havt*. lately been indebted fm* what 
may have been another prolongation of my life. 

On returning to town, which I did on tint t<jp of an Oxford 
coach, I was rtdating thin story the singuiar [ktsou who 
then drove it (Bohurt, who ha<l been a colhgian), when a 
man who was sitting ludiind surprised us with the t'xee.Hs <»r 
his laughter. On asking him the reu.Hon, he tt>ucluHl ids hat, 
imd said, “ Sir, I’m his fuotmuu.” Sucli are tlu* tlelieaciv'S of 
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tlii‘ iiverj, anti gli-iriiiraliinr^^ t»f thrir ina«tm with which 
tli«*v i‘nterliiin th« 

fiiiH Bolmrt wa.i n vt-ry mtmm I have noticed 

hiiu in tlie I'mimtior, in tlio on “ Coachi‘it,’’ He waa a 

doHCiaiihint of a fiortietiltunti tanul>% whtt had btHni keepers 
of the riiystic Chinlen ut <hKfttrch imtl one td whom |mlmed a 
rtit upon the leariiotl Wi^rltl for a ilrai'om by Htretcliing out its 
skin into wdngs. Ikibarl (for Hueli was the name of 

our oharioteor) bat! U^rn at eolirge himstdf* probaibiy as a 
sizer ; but liavifig lireomo proprietor of a afagtoeoach, he 
dioiighfc fit to 1*0 hU tovn coaohniau ; ami ho received your 
money and liuicheil liiit hat like tln^ rest of the frateriiity. 
Ho had a red faot\ u iili eyes that stared, and showed 

the white ; ami having become, t*y hmg praeiiee, an excellent 
capita* of verges, lie was acinistometl to have iRnite at that 
piiHtiine with the collegians wlioiu hi^ dnive. It was curious 
to hear him wliistle aiid grunt, iiml urgt,^ on Ids horsca with 
the other cualotiiitry euplH’iiica id* bis tribe, and then mai him 
Ihiah his eye rtuind upm the capping gentleman who mit 
behind him, and <|m'»le Ida never dkiling line out of Virgil 
or Hi^race. In the evening (f*'*r tie t»nly tirove Ida coach half 
way to Lond<'»n| he tUvitled Ida solace after Ida lalHiura be- 
uveen his btjok and his brandy ■■and- water : but lam afndd 
with a little Uhi inucit id* the hnindy, for Ida end waa not 
happy. Tlicrti waa ecrcntriciiv in the family, without any- 
thing iiiucli to i^how for it» Tlie Buhart who invented the 
dragi»n clinckled over the w’cret for a long hme with a satis- 
faetton that mU'*’t hav** ro^t him many falmdaHids; and the. 
lirnt Bobnit tliat is known us.ed lu tag Ida beard with silver 
on lioliikys. 

If femalit siHUidy had led been wanting, I should have 
Itmged to rerlcle at an umversitv ; Itir I have never seen 
tr*n‘s, iHMsks, and a garden to walk in, but I mw my natural 
httintn providtrd there wiih in? ** monkery’* in it. I have 
idwMy.H fhoiight it a bmve and great iciying of Mohammed,—- 
** dlicre is no monkery in Bbun." 

** From %%’iiUirU\ flil.-i d*H‘|t|fir Iderivtt ; 

They are thi' fhr art5», the aeiidemes, 

W'lorli .dirw, oaifaun aa»i all the worhh^ 

• On the id' Mr, Urorge who kimlly vehm- 

t 4 S:-rrii till' roiinimide^Uieii 1^3 a reader of idie /laliciiter, aaifneat aui 

a very ctiriPiii Irllrf e»ii th*' suhjifrt ; with deUdli*, hawitver, that weru 
pillitr of prival® Ihiiii of imhllc intefn^t. 
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Were I to visit tlic universities now, I aliould explore every 
corner, and reverently fancy myself in the presence of every 
great and good man that Inis adorned them ; but tlie most 
important people to young men are one anotlier ; and I was 
content with glancing at the haunts of Addison and Warton 
in Oxford, and at tliose of Gray, Spenser, and Milton, in 
Cambridge. Oxford, I found, had greatly the advantage of 
Cambridge in point of country. You could uruh^rstand well 
enough how poets could wander about Iflley and WtXKlstock ; 
but when I visited Cambridge, the nakedness of the laud was 
too plainly visible under a sheet of snow, through which 
gutters of ditches ran, like ink, by the side of leatless sallows, 
which resembled huge pincualiions stuck on jK)sta. The town, 
however, made amends ; and Cambridge has the advantage of 
Oxford in a remarkable d(‘gre(‘, a^s far as regards emiiuait 
names. England’s two greatest philos(»phers, Bacoti and 
Newton, and (according to Tyrwhitt) three out of its four 
great poets, were bred there, besides double the number of 
minor celebrities. Oxford even did not always know* the 
good the gods provided.” It repudiated Locke; alienated 
Gibbon; and had nothing but angry suUenness and hard ex- 
pulsion to answer to the inquiries which its very oidmances 
encouraged in the sincere, and loving spirit of Shelley. 

Yet they are divine places, both; full t»f grace, and bt‘auty, 
and scholarship; of reverend anti«piity, anti cvi‘r-young na- 
ture and hope. Their faults, if of worldlinc.ss in an^ 

those of time and of conscitaice in mon*, and if tlie mor<^ 
pertinacious on those, accounts, will merge into a lik<‘ con- 
servative iinnn(»ss, when still nobler devehipmenfs are thtdr 
keeping, bo at least I hop(*; an<l so may tin* hates have 
ordained; keeping their gowns among th<*m as a symlKd tfiafc 
learning is, indeed, something wlfudi <‘ver learns ; and in- 
structing them to t(^aeh love, ami eharity, and imjuiry, with 
the same accomplished authority as that with which they 
liavo taught assent. 

My book was unfortunatidy HiHtees.sful everywhere, parti- 
cularly in the. metropolis, critics were extremely kind; 

and, as it; was unu.sual at that time to publish at m early a 
period of life, my ag<‘ niadi* me a kind tjf Young Roscius ” 
in authorship. I was intrcKlueed to littu‘ati, and shown abotit 
among parties. My father t/ook me in Hta*. Dr. Raint», Mustm* 
of the Charter-House*. The doctor, who wan very kiufl an<l 
pleasant, but who pn-oliaibly dr(‘W none of our detluctltuiH 
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in favour of the young writer s abilities, warned me against 
the perils of authorship; adding, as a final dehortative, that 
“ the shelves were fiilL” It was not till we came away that 
I thouglit of an answer, which I conceived would have 

annihilated ” him. “ Then, sir ” (I should have said), “ we 
will make another.” Not having been in time with this 
repartee, I felt all that anguish of undeserved and unnecessary 
defeat, which has been so pleasantly described in the Miseries 
of Human Life. This, thought I, would have been an answer 
befitting a poet, and calculated to make a figure in biography. 

A mortification that I encountered at a house in Cavendish 
Square affected me less, though it surprised me a good deal 
more. I had been held up, as usual, to the example of the 
young gentlemen and the astonishment of the young ladies, 
when, in the course of the dessert, one of mine host’s daugh- 
ters, a girl of exuberant spirits, and not of the austerest 
breeding, came up to me, and, as if she had discovered 
that I was not so young as I pretended to be, exclaimed, 
“ What a beard you have got I” at the same time convincing 
herself of the truth of her discovery by taking hold of it ! 
Had I been a year or two older, I should have taken my 
revenge. As it was, I know not how I behaved, but the 
next moming I hastened to have a beard no longer. 

I was now a man, and resolved not to be out of countenance 
next time. Not long afterwards, my grandfather, sensible of 
the new fame in his family, but probably alarmed at the 
fruitless consequences to which it might lead, sent me word, 
that if I would come to Philadelphia, “ he would make a 
man of me.” I sent word, in return, that “ men grew in 
England as well as America:” an answer which repaid me 
for the loss of my repartee at Dr. Eaine’s. 

I had got a dislike of my grandfather for reasons in which 
his only surviving daughter tells me I was mistaken ; and 
partly on a similar accotmt, I equally disliked his friend Dr. 
Franldin, author of Foor Richard's Almanach: a heap, as it 
appeared to me, of “ scoundrel maxims.” * I think I now 

* Thomson’s phrase, in the Casile of Indolence, speaking of a 
aiiserly money-getter ; — 

“ ‘ A penny saved is a penny got 

Firm to this scoundrel maxim kecpeth he, 

Ne of its rigour will he bate a jot, 

Till it hath quenched his fire and banished his pot.’’ 

The reader will not imagine that I suppose all money-makers to be 
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appreciate Dr. Franklin as I ought; hut although I can see 
the utility of such publications as his Almanack for a rising 
commercial state, and hold it useful as aniernonuuhuu to uncal- 
culating persons like myself, who hapjHUi to live in an old one, 
I think there is no nec(‘ssity for it in cmntnerciul nations long 
established, and that it lias no business in others, who do not 
found their happiness in that sort of jxiwer. Franklin, with 
all his abilities, is but at the head of those who think that 
man lives by brc‘ad alone.’’ 

The respect which, in matters of religion, T hdfc for the 
“ spirit which giveth life,” in preference to the letter whi(di 
killeth,” received a curious corrobomtion from a ei rm un- 
stance which I witnessed on board a Margate ho 3 ^ Having 
nothing to do, after the publication of iny poor volume, but 
to read and to loc'k about me, a fVit'ud proposed au ex<nirsiou 
to Brighton. Wo were to go first to Margate, anti thtux 
walk the rest of the way by the sea-side, for tlu^ liemdit of 
the air. 

We took places accordingly in the. first lu^y that was abtait 
to sail, and speedily found ourselves seated and moving, 
thought the passengers a singularly staid st*t of people for 
holiday-makers, and could not account for it. impres- 

sion by degrees grew so strong, that we n?solved to iiupuni 
into the reason; and it was with no very agret'uble findings^ 
that we found ourselv(\s fi.xi'd for th(‘ day <‘n l>o;ird what was 
called the “Methodist luy.” Tlu* vessol, it seems, was umi<'r 
the particular patronage (d* tlu*. sect of that (haiomination ; and 
it professed to sail “ hy Divine I’rovidemn*.” 

Dinner brought a litth^ more hilarity into the faees of tlu^se 
children of lieaven. One innocently propi>st‘d a gamo at 
riddles; anotlua* (‘ntmlainod a eirele of he.iror.H by a <pie?itiou 
in arithmetic; a third (or the, sanit* penson, if I remeniher--- 
a very dreary gentleman) raisi'd his voiee into some remarks 
on “atheists and deists,” glancing, whilt' he tlid it, at the 

of this description. Very gallant spirits are t<» be i'imnd among thtaa, 
who only take to this mode of activity ft»r want of a better, ami aro 
as generous in disbursing uh they are vij44»rou« in aettuiring, Ytni 
may always know the common run, as in other inatftnce.% by the 
soreness with which they fwl attacks on the btaly corporate. 

For the assertion that Dr. Franklin cut <»fl’ his son witli a shilling, 
my only authority is family tradition. It is observable, ImweviT, 
that the friendliest of his biographers are not only forced to admit 
that he seemed a little too fond of numey, but notice the mysterious 
secrecy in which his family history Is involv<Ml. 
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email knot of the uninitiated who had got together in self- 
defence ; on which a fourth gave out a hymn of Dr. Watts’s, 
which says that — 

“ Eeligion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 

It was sung, I must say, in a tone of the most impartial 
misery, as if on purpose to contradict the opinion. 

Thus passed the hours, between formality, and eating and 
drinking, and psalm-singing, and melancholy attempts at a 
little mirth, till night came on; when our godly friends 
vanished below into their berths. The wind was against us : 
we beat out to sea, and had a taste of some cold autumnal 
w’eather. Such of us as were not prepared for this, adjusted 
ourselves as well as we could to the occasion, or paced about 
the deck to warm ourselves, not a little amused with the 
small crew of sailors belonging to the vessel, who sat together 
singing songs in a low tone of voice, in order that the psalm- 
singers below might not hear them. 

During one of these pacings about the deck, my foot came 
in contact with a large bundle which lay as much out of the 
way as possible, but which I had approached unawares. On 
stooping to see what it was, I found it was a woman. She 
was sleeping, and her clothes were cold and damp. As the 
captain coidd do nothing for her, except refer me to the 

gentlefolks ” below, in case any room could be made for 
her in their dormitory, I repaired below accordingly; and 
with something of a malicious benevolence, persisted in 
waking every sleeper in succession, and stating the woman’s 
case. Not a soul would stir. They had paid for their places: 
the woman should have done the same; and so they left her 
to the care of the “ Providence ” under which they sailed. 
I do not wish to insinuate by this story that many excellent 
people have not been Methodists. All I mean to say is, that 
here was a whole Margate hoy full of them ; that they had 
feathered their nests well below; that the night was trying; 
that to a female it might be dangerous; and that not one 
of them, nevertheless, would stir to make room for her. 

As Methodism is a fact of the past and of the present, I 
trust it may have had its uses. The degrees of it are various, 
from the blackest hue of what is called Calvinistic Methodism 
to colours little distinguishable from the mildest and plea- 
santest of conventional orthodoxy. Accidents of birth, breed- 
ing, brain, heart, and temperament make worlds of difference 
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in this respect, as in all others. But whore the paramount 
doctrine of a sect, whatever it may prcdess (o iiu'Iude, is St'If- 
prcservation, and where this paramount doctrine, as it netnlH 
must when actually paramount, blunts in very sc‘If-(IefeiuH^ 
the greatest final aynipathies with one's lellow-creatun^s, tlu^ 
transition of ideas is easy from unfetdingness in a futures statt^ 
to unfeelingness in tlie present; and it becomes a vc‘ry little 
thing indeed to let a woman lie oiit in the cold all night, whilt‘, 
saints are snoozing away in comfort. 

My companion and I, mneh amused, and nt)t a littli^ indig- 
nant, took our way from Ibimsgate along the coast, turning 
cottages into inns as our hunger compelled us, anti sltH‘ping at 
night the moment we laid our heads on our pillows. 

The length of this joiumey, which did ns good, wt'. rt'cktmt'd 
to be a hundred and twelve miles; and we. ditl it in four 
days, which was not bad walking. But my brtvthtu' I^oht'rt 
once went a bimdred miles in two. He also, wlu‘u a lad, kt'pt 
up at a kind of trotting pace, with a friemrs hor,st‘ all tlu? 
way from Finchley to Pimlico. His limbs nt*ri^ admirably 
well set. 

The friend who was my companion in this journey had not 
been long known to me; but he was full of good qtialities. 
He died a few years afterwards in Fnirie(‘, where he unhappily 
found himself among his countrymen, wluau Bonapai’tt* so 
inkpiitously detained at tlu* rommtaK’cmfUt of tlu* second 
war. lie was brollua* of my old tVicml Ibairy Htdanisciii, 
treasurer of Covent (rardeu lh<*atr<‘, iti whose company and 
that of Vincetit Nov<‘llo, Charles <-ow<]<*u (’!ark(\ and other 
gifted and estimable men, 1 hav<* <‘nj{tyed some <d' tla‘ mtr4 
harmonious evenings of my life, in every s<‘n.se of the word. 

Let me revert to a pleasjtnUa- reeollee.tion. The eotnpaniou 
of my joTirney to Brighton, atul another br<4her of his, who 
was afterwards in the (kaiimissiiriat (all tlio brothers, alas! 
are now dead), .set up a litth cluh to wliich I hehajgtni, called 
the “ Elders,” from our regnnl for the wine (»f that name, 
with hot goblets of which w<* tinished tin* evening. It was 
not the wine so calhul which v<»u buy in the slmpn, and 
which is a mixture of Inamly and verjuice, but thtt vintage 
of the genuine l)erry, which is adminaLwhetan-er it is ktiown, 
and which the ancients tintpie.stionahly symbolized tmder the 
mystiny of the Ueardecl Bacchus, thcr setuor god ot tliat 
name — 

Brother of Bacchufi, ddi-r born.*' 
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their own, under every circumstance exasperation ? Tlu^ 
were an abler-bodied nation than the French; tlu‘y had been 
bred up, however erroneously, in a contempt for them, which 
(in a military point of view) was salutary wlum it was not 
careless ; and, in fine, here were all these volunteers, as well 
as troops of the line, taking the throat with an eas<‘. ttui great 
even to laugh at it, but at the same time sedulously attending 
to their drills, and manifestly resolved, if the struggle came, 
to make a personal business of it, and se(‘ which of the two 
nations had the greatest pluck. 

The volunteers would not even take (he trouble of patro- 
nizing a journal that was set up to r(‘Cord their moveuumts | 

and to flatter their self-respect. A word of [jraise from the | 

king, from the commander-in-ohief, or the eoloiud of tlu? 
regiment, was well enough; it was all in the way of husiiu'ss; 
but why be told what they knew, or h(‘ eueourag(‘d when tlu‘y 
did not require it? Wags used to say of th(‘ journal in 
question, which was called the Foluntm^ that it printtHl only 
one number, sold only one copy, and that this eo[)y had lunm 
purchased by a volunteer drummer- boy. Tlu‘ law, sei'lng 

the paper set out for sale, exclaimed, VoiunttrrI why, 

I’m a volunteer;” and so he bought that solitary image 
himself. The boy was willing to be told that. lu‘ was doing 
something more than playing at soI<li(‘rs; but what was this 
to the men ? 

This iiuliflcrent kind of stdl-rcspec^t aii<I ei»n(entmciit did 
not hinder the voluntecas, Imwe.ver, from having a good deal 
of pleasant banter of oik^ another among themselves, or from 
feeling that there was something now ami then aiimng theui 
ridiculous in respect to appt‘araue(‘H. A gallant ollicer in our 
regiment, who was much r(‘spe.(;t(*d, •went among ns by the 
name of Lieutenant Molly, on account t»f the <Ieli(*aoy of his 
complexion. Another, who was a strict disei[dinarian, and 
had otherwise a spirit of love for the pr(jf(‘ssit»u, ns tliough he 
had been a born soldier, was iu)t spared allusiotis to Ids Imlls 
of perfumery. Our major (now no more) was an tmdert4ikta’ 
in Piccadilly, of the name of Downs, vt*ry fat and jovial, yet 
active withal, and a good soldier. Ih^ had one of tluise 
lively, juvenile faces that ar<^ sometimes ()hserved in peopli* of 
a certain sleek kind of e.orjHdtmcty. This amph? held -oflicer 
was “ cut and come again” for jokes of all sorts. Ni»r was 
the colonel himself spare<l, though he was a highly re.speet- 
aide nobleman, and nephew to an actual troop-of tliediins 
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dreadful “marchings and comiter-marcliiiiga from Actou to 
Ealing, and from Ealing back again to Acton.” We were 
not “all robbed and murdered,” however, as we returned 
home, “by a single footpad.” We returned, not by the 
Ealing stage, but in right warlike style, marching and dusty. 
We had even, one day, a small taste of the will and appe^tite 
of campaigning. Some of us, after a sham-fight, were hasten- 
ing towards Acton, in a very rage of hunger and thirst, vvlun) 
we discerned coming towards us a baker with a l)asket full of 
loaves. To observe the man, to see his loaves scattered on 
the ground, to find ourselves each with one of them umler 
his arm, tearing the crumb out, and pushing on ft>r tlu‘ 
village, heedless of the cries of the pursuing baker, was (in 
the language of the novelists) the work of a moment. Ni‘xt 
moment we found ourselves standing in tlui cellar <)f an Acton 
alehouse, with the spigots torn out of the barrels, and muay- 
body helping himself as he could. The luiker and the iKau*- 
man were paid, but not till we chose to atttmd to them ; and 
I fully comprehended, even from this small specinum of the 
will and pleasure of soldiers, what savages they coukl beconui 
on gi'aver occasions. 

In this St. James’s regiment of vokmtetu's were thret^ 
persons whom I looked on with great interest, for thty vver<» 
actors. They were Farley, Emery, and I)e ('amp, all 
known performers at the tinu‘. T}i(‘ first was a tu'kbratrd 
melodramatic actor, remarkable for combining a sht»rt 
sturdy person with energetic activity; for which rt^asoii, if I 
am not mistaken, in spite of bis shortiUNss aiul his Hturdiuess, 
he had got into the light infantry company, where I tliiuk 1 
have had the pleasure ofstaiuling both with him au<l IMr. Uc 
Camp. With Dc (kunp cta-taiuly. d'ln* latter was brother 
of Miss De Camp, afleiavards Mrs. (’harh-s Kemble, an 
admirable actress in the same line, as Farley, and in such 
characters as Beatrice and Jaicj/ Lockitt. Sht* ha<l a Instu- 
tiful figure, fine large dark eyes, and elevated features, fuller 
of spirit than softness, but still capable* of e^xpressing great 
tenderness. Her brother was nobody in comparison with 
her, though he was clever in his way, and more hamlaum*. 
But it was a sort of elfeiuinate beauty, which matle him hnik 
as if he ought to have h(*en the sistcu*, and she the brother. 
It was said of him, in a comprehensive bit, of alliteratiou, that 
he “ failed in fops, but there was lire in his footmen.” 

The third of these histrionic patriots, Mr. Emery, was tuns 
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c^f tlir* hr.-^t *‘f lii** kiii4 thf vvvr $im. He ex- 
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Fant'i'V v*;is an iitiini^in* |uuntcr-— of IniukcujH?^ I 
Iirlirvr/n!i4 tm tiifiiii rc|»iii«% Hr was a iimn tif n middle 
liri/lii, rnflirr t:ill |s*‘rlci|»’^ lluui v’thrrvvi.Ni*, uml with t|uit't, 
rr.|«Tinh!o iiiniiinavi’. hill wilh -Maiirlhiiu' uf what is called a 
liinhiiii;' tW*»% au4 im ii|‘|>carniu*o m tin- wlinh* riot unlike a 
^fi*iil|riii 4 ii f'lriiier. Toll %vinil»l ti»»t have sujiiMHcd there wiia 
.%! iiiiirli liiiMliMii In liim> In- luul iiurposc, tt»o, in hia 

ainl he iliial rai’ly. 

I have hrrii tciitjiti'st to 4ilnfi* -Honn-wlmr on these geulle- 
iiieii; tor I no iiCi|iiaiii!nin’e with them privately^ 

1 Will litnv h'giiiiiiiuf to look with |H-eulmr iulereHt on the 
iinitr, to whkli I tuol already vvinlieil n* ht* a cimtrihutor, and 
cif 'whii’h I w'ici thou hecomiiiK a erifie. I had wfitten a 
trailed v\ a r-.»iiie«ly, and a farce; and my Spiiu**: Harden 
frieiidi lael idveii 'me an introdiietiou !*• tin-ir iictpsaintamn’j 
Ml Krllv» of the imperil Hoti^e, uifh a view to having the 
Ikree hroiiglil otil l»v manai/er witli whom he was intimatt*. 

I rtiiieiuher iiidiliUK npoii him at the dt i^r of his mude-Hhop 
or mlfwli, at the miller of file laue in Fall Mall, where the 
Aivndr iiow hridii''S and yn imi lam my letter i»f intnHluctuni 
liiid iiiV three at oiu-e-. He had a ipiiek, snappish, hut n(»t 
ill uaitiied Voice, and a ilu/shfd, hasid '.oiue, ;M.d ginHldumumrol 
faer, \ulh tl'ie hail* silHUii his nUM. dlte look was u little 
rali'di or ''.o, hnt very agreratde. 

yir. .Kelly wa.ti e^’trelliely rmiltemia to me; Imt what he 
Hai».| *4' ilie*' three, or did wiih it, I nitvth Ihiyet. Himself I 
,%||,:||| iP'Ver le.i.o-!. ; for aa lie was die first aetiu* I ever helu^ld 
iiiiVttlp'rr, rt^i he wm mw of ihe first whom I tai the .stage. 
Ae'tor, iip-lord, li." was noiio, e.veepi impimich nn he wuh an 
iirtjiiy and iioi destiiiite of a eertain apirit in cvety- 

lliiiiy ' did, Xeiiher had he auy purtietilar pttwer an a 
a vraeitn II*? i*«ud it hroke down while in* \v;ut 
iliidyiitii ill lialv ; w here, indeed, lo** had Mimg vvidi applause. 
Tlio Itllle Miap|a.fdi I ?ipoke *4 vvm'e very manifest oil 

ill# ; liu Iiiit| slioit arinj^i iw it to match and a 
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hasty step: and yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, he 
was heard with pleasure, for lie had taste and feeling. He 
was a delicate composer, as the music in Blue Beard evinces ; 
and he selected so happily from other composers, a.s to give 
rise to his friend Sheridan’s banter, that he was an “ im|)orti‘r 
of music and composer of wines” (for he once took to Inking a 
wine-merchantj. While in Ireland, during the early part of 
his career, he adapted a charming air of Martini’s to English 
words, which, under the title of Oh, thou wert burn to 
please me,” he sang with Mrs. Crouch to so much elfcct, tliut 
not only was it always called lor three times, but no play wnu 
sulfercd to be pcvft)rmed witbout it. It should be adilini, that 
Mrs. Crouch was a lovely woman, as well as a bi'antiful 
singer, and that the two performers were in love. I havt^ 
heard them sing it myself, and do not womhir at the impres- 
sion it made on the susceptible lu^arts of tlu^ Irish, 'rwtaity 
years afterwards, when Mrs. Crouch was no mort‘, and while 
Kelly was singing a duct in the same country witli Madame 
Catalani, a man in the gallery cried out, Mr. Kelly, will you 
be good enough to favour us with * Oh, thou wert horn to 
please me?’” The audience laughed; but the call went to 
the heart of the singer, and probably came from that of the 
honest fellow who made it. The man may have gone to the 
play in his youth, with somebody whom 1 k‘ loved by his with*, 
and heard two lovers, as happy as himself, .sing what he now 
wished to hear again. 

Madame Catalani was also om‘ of lluf Hing(‘r.s I llrst I’i*- 
member. I first beard lu'r at an oratorio, when*, happeuiug 
to sit in a box right oppositii to wh(‘re s!u‘ stiuKl, tht‘ l<*apiog 
forth of lier amazingly powtadul voice absolutdy startU'd nu*. 
Women’s voices on the stage; are apt to ri.se aluivc all tilloT.'i, 
but Catalani’s seemed to elelight in trying its .stnaigth with 
choruses and orchestras; and the louder they hecamt*, tht; 
higher and more victorious slu; aHccu(h‘d. In liiet, 1 believe 
she is known to have j)rovok(’(l and eujoyetl thi.s mnd of con- 
test. I suspect, however, that I did not hear her when ^he 
was at her best or sweedest. My reeollt;ctlou is, that with a 
great deal of taste and brillianc;y, tlK;re wa.s more, f u-c'e tlmu 
feeling. She was a Roman, with tlie regular Italian antelope 
face (if I may so call it) ; large eyes, with a semsitive. idegant 
nose, and lively expresssion, 

Mrs. Billingtdn also appcannl to me to have mort* l>rilliuncy 
of execution than depth of feeling. Hho wjih a fat In auty. 
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with regular features, and may be seen drawn to the life, in a 
portrait in Mr. Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama^ 
where she is frightfully dressed in a cropped head of hair, 
and a waist tucked under her arms — the fashion of the day. 

Not so Grassini, a large but perfectly well-made as well as 
lovely woman, with black hair and eyes, and her countenance 
as full of feeling as her divine contralto voice. Largeness, 
or what is called fineness of person, was natural to her, and 
did not hinder her from having a truly feminine appearance. 
She was an actress as well as singer. She acted Proserpina 
in Winter’s beautiful opera, and might have remained in the 
recollection of any one who heard and beheld her, as an image 
of the goddess she represented. My friend, Vincent Novello, 
saw the composer when the first performance of the piece 
was over, stoop down (he was a very tall man) and kiss 
Mrs. Billington’s hand for her singing in the character of 
Ceres. I wonder he did not take Grassini in his arms. She 
must have had a fine soul, and would have known how to 
pardon him. But, perhaps he did. 

With Billington used to perform Braham, from ivhose 
wonderful remains of power in his old age we may judge 
what he must have been in his prime. I mean, with regard 
to voice ; for as to general manner and spirit, it is a curious 
fact that, except when he was in the act of singing, he used 
to be a remarkably insipid performer; and that it was not 
till he was growing elderly that he became the animated 
person we now see him. This, too, he did all on a sudden, 
to the amusement as well as astonishment of the beholders. 
When he sang, he was always animated. The probability is, 
that he had been bred up under masters who were wholly 
untheatrical, and that something had occurred to set his 
natural spirit reflecting on the injustice they had done him; 
though, for a reason which I shall give presently, the theatre, 
after all, was not the best field for his abilities. He had won- 
derful execution as well as force, and his voice could also be 
very sweet, though it was too apt to betray something of that 
nasal tone which has been observed in S ews, and which is, 
perhaps, quite as much, or more, a habit in which they have 
been brought up than a consequence of organization. The 
same thing has been noticed in Americans ; and it might not 
be difficult to trace it to moral, and even to monied causes; 
those, to wit, that induce people to retreat inwardly upon them- 
selves ; into a sense of their shrewdness and resources ; and to 
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clap their finger in self-congratulation upon the organ thrt>ugli 
which it pleases them occasionally to intimate as much to a 
bystander, not choosing to trust it wholly to the moutli. 

Perhaps it was in some measure the S4ime kind of bn^eding 
(I do not say it in disrespect, but in reference to matters of 
caste^ far more discreditable to Christians than Jews) which 
induced Mr. Braham to qxiit the Italian st?ige, and dtwote 
himself to his popular and not very refined style of bravura- 
singing on the English. It was what may he called the loud- 
and-soft style. There was admirable i'xecutiou ; but tlie 
expression consisted in being very sotb on the words /oec, 
l^eace^ &c., and then bursting into roars of triumph on the 
words hate^ warj and glor^. To fliis pattern iMr. Braham 
composed many of the songs written for him ; an<l the public 
vere enchanted with a style which enabled them to (auey tlmt. 
tSiey enjoyed the highest stylo of the art, whil(‘ it rtMjuired 
only the vulgarcvst of their perceptions. I'his ren<»\vned 
vocalist never did himself justice except in the compositions 
of Handel. When he stood in the concert « roi>m or the 
oratorio, and opemxl Ids mouth with plain, heroic utterance in 
the mighty strains of ^‘Deeper and deejmr still,’’ or Hound 
an alarm,” or, “ Comfort ye my people,” you felt indtHnl that 
you had a great singer before you. His voice which too otlen 
sounded like a horn vulgar, in the catchpenny lyrics of 
Tom Dibdin, now became a verifahle trumpt‘t <if graiidetir 
and exaltation; the tal)ernacl(‘. of Ids cr<‘ed se^aiusl to <ipea 
before 1dm in its most victorious day.s ; aiul you mielit have 
fancied yourself in the pri‘senc<‘ of one of the suns of Aaron, 
calling out to the host of the people from some plattonu occu - 
pied by their j)rophets. 

About the same time Pitsta made her first appearam*e in 
England, and produced no smisjitiou. She did even si*t*m 
to attempt any. Her nature was so truthful, that, having as 
yet no acquirements to display, it would appear that she tlid 
not pretend she had. She must either have been prematurely 
put forward by others, or, with an instinct of her futun* gn*at- 
ness, supposed that the instinct itself would Ixs recognii?t*d. 
When she came the second tinn*, after Ciunpleting her studies, 
she took rank at once as the greatest gtudus in her line which 
the Italian theatre in Englmul had witn(*SHed, She was a great 
tragic actress ; and her singing, in |K>infc of force', teudm’uess, 
and expression, was equal to lier acting. All noble pa-ssitam 
belonged to her; and her very iicorn seemed equally noble, for 
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it trampled only on what was mean. When she measured hei 
enemy from head to foot, in Tancredi^ you really felt for the 
man, at seeing him so reduced into nothingness. When she 
made her entrance on the stage, in the same character — which 
she did right in front of the audience, midway between the 
side scenes, she waved forth her arms, and drew them quietly 
together again over her bosom, as if she sweetly, yet modestly, 
embraced the whole house. And when, in the part of Medea, 
she looked on the children she was about to kill, and tenderly 
parted their hair, and seemed to mingle her very eyes in lov- 
ingness with theirs, uttering, at the same time, notes of the 
most wandering and despairing sweetness, every gentle eye 
melted into tears. She wanted height, and had somewhat too 
much flesh ; but it seemed the substance of the very health 
of her body, which was otherwise shapely. Her head and 
bust were of the finest classical mould. An occasional rough- 
ness in her lower tones did but enrich them -with passion, as 
people grow hoarse with excess of feeling; and while her 
voice was in its prime, even a little incorrectness now and then 
in the notes would seem the consequence of a like boundless 
emotion ; but, latterly, it argued a failure of ear, and consoled 
the mechanical artists who had been mystified by her success. 
In every other respect, perfect truth, graced by idealism, was 
the secret of Pasta’s greatness. She put truth first always ; 
and, in so noble and sweet a mind, grace followed it as a natu- 
*ral consequence. 

With the exception of Lablache, that wonderful barytone 
singer, full of might as well as mirth, in whom the same truth, 
accompanied in some respects by the same grace of feeling, 
suffered itself to be overlaid with comic fat (except when he 
turned it into an heroic amplitude with drapery), I remember 
no men on onr Italian stage equal to the women. Women 
have carried the palm out and out, in acting, singing, and 
dancing. The pleasurable seems more the forte of the sex ; 
and the opera house is essentially a palace of pleasure, even in 
its tragedy. Bitterness there cannot but speak svreetly ; there 
is no darkness, and no poverty ; and every death is the death 
of the swan. When the men are sweet, they either seem 
feeble, or, as in the case of liubini, have execution without 
passion. Haldi was amusing ; Trainezzani was elegant ; Am- 
brogetti (whose great big calves seemed as if they ought to 
have saved him from going into La-Trappe) -was a fine dash- 
ing representative of Don Juan, without a voice. But what 
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were these in point of impression on the public, comparoil 

with the woman I have mentioned, or even witli voluptuous 

Fodor, with amiable Sontixg, with charming IMalibrau (whom 

I never saw), or with adorable Jenny Lind (wlunu, as an 

Irishman would say, I have seen still less ; for not to Iu‘r 

appears to be a deprivation beyond all ordinary conceptions * 

of musical loss and misfortune) ? 

As to dancers, male dancers are almost always //utcyC*/es, 
compared with female. One forgets the names of the. lavst of 
them; but who, that ever saw, has forgotten llelx'rle, or 
Cerito, or Taglioni ? There was a great Jioise. cuu*e in Frances 
about the Vestrises ; particularly old Vestris ; hut (with all 
due respect to our gallant neighbours) I have a suspicion that 
he took the French in xvith the gravity and t»r his 

twirls. There was an imperial cUanand about Vt*stris, likt'ly 
to create for him a corresponding supply of admiratiou. 'Fhe 
most popular dancers of whom 1 have a reculletaioiu when I 
was young, were Deshay es, who was ratheran elt*gaut posture- 
master than dancer, and Madame Parisot, who was very thin, 
and always smiling. I could have seen little dancing in those 
times, or I should have something to say of tluj Prt»s!<‘H, 

Didelots, and others, who turned the heads t>f the Yanmiuthn 
and Barrymores of the day. Art, in all its branche.s, has 
since grown more estetmied ; and I suspect that mat her 
dancing nor singing (wer attained ik" muoh graet* and Im’uiUv 
as they have done witliiii llu^ last twenty yours. 'I'lie Fari 
nellis and Pacchierottis wert‘ a kind of monsters <*!' i’N.(riuiom 
There were toue-s, also, in tlu‘ir Vi>iees whieh, in all proba- 
bility, were very toucliiug. But, to judgt* from their printed 
songs, their chi(‘f excellimce lay in dillhmlt ami everlastitig 
roulades. And we may guess, vxvix now, from tlu* picvuiiini*: 
character of French damfmg, that ditlieulty was tlm great 
point of conepu'st with Mestris. 'fliere wa.H no hueli gruoidin 
understanding between the. playgoers ami tlu^ ptuformers, no 
such implied recognition of the highest principle.H of t-nuaion, 
as appears to he tlie case, in tlu^ present day with the Tagliimis 
and Jenny Linds. 

To return to the English hoanlsj —the lirst aotor ■whoui 1 
remember seeing upon them was excellent Jack Banumter, 

He was a handsome spiKuimm of the best kind <»f Eiiglishmatt, 

—jovial, manly, good-humoure.il, imalfeettHl, with a great deal 
of wdiim and drollery, but never passing the botmdsof the di-- 
corous ; and when he had made you laugh heartily as 
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yeoman or seaman in a eonuHijj !ie tautiti bring the tears into 
yonr eyes for some iionest HuflVrt r in an afterpieee* He gave 
you the idea of a good fellow, — a worthy hiHisrhoki humourist 
— whom it would be both pleasant ami profitable to live with* 
and this v'as his real clmmcter. He had a taste for pictures* 
and settled down into a gotHi Knglisli gont and the love of his 
family. I siuv him one day lu^bbiing witii a stiek in Gower 
Street, where be lived, and tlie same ev«*niiig |H‘rforming the 
part either of the young stjuire, 'fony Lumpkin, in She Stoops 
to Conquer^ or of Acres, in the ('«an«'dy c*f the liivak^ f forget 
which; but in eithi*r characttT lie wtaihl bo young to tlu! last. 
Next day be would perform tht* t»id fatht*r, the Bnuier, in 
Colman's sentimental comedy, M^hn ihiH ; and everylHuly 
would see that it warn a father imieetl w!i«» w.t'*' suflhritig* 

This could not be siud of Pawcrtt in the same character 
who roared like JhtH^ but did mu fi r! like Jahn, Uf was 
affecting, too, in his wav; but it was atbu* tln^ fashiou of a 
great noisy biy, whom you eauni>t help |iitying for his tears 
though you deH|>ij>U‘ him ihv his vulgarity. Fawcett hud a 
harsh, bra^tm face, and a Viiiee like a kiufe-gritidorM wheel. 
He was all pertm‘ss, <'oarseness, and t‘ffn»nriTy, hut with a 
great deal c>f comic f«»rce; ami whenever h** came tutttingau 
to the stage (for such was his walk) ami p<»uring firth his 
harsh, rapid wonls, with his nose in the air, ami a facetious 
grind in his throat, tlie audience were preparmi fi»r a nimy 
evening. 

^ Mimden was a ccunctliau famous fbr th#* v.iHi-ty arid sig- 
iiificmice of his grimaces, ami thv making nut cf 

nothing by a certain intensity of eontfmplaliMU. Lamh, with 
exquisite wit, describctl him in om* s*'Utom'»% by Siiving, that 
Mxmdeii belield a leg of mutton in itsqniddiry.*’ If he laid 
an empliasis on the word Holbtuai,^’ or buttun;’ he did it 
in such a manner that you tlnnight tht*re was iimre in Htd- 
born,” or button,’* than it ever before enteriHl iate pur 
head to conceive. 1 have seen him, playing the jiiirt of 

a vagabond loiterer alsmt inn dt>orH. louk at. iimi gradually 
, XI pot <jf xilt; on a table frtim xi, ilmtxmce, fir ten 
miniitcH together, wliile ht* kept tlie house in roars of laughter 
by the inteusij idea wdiich he dumbly ctinvi*vi*<l of its coutetitM, 
and the no less intcn.si' tuantCfxtatiou t.f liix rautUma Imt iti- 
nexible rcnolntion to tii iiil! it. Ho, in actitn? tin; jiart of n 
credulous old aiitiquary, on whom an ol.i In-tiv.T is tmlmwl for 
the hatofWillhun Tell,’’ ht; revm-ntly jmt the hat on his 
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bead, and then solemnly walked to und fro with auch an ex- i 

cessive sense of the glory with which he was crowned, such a 
weight of reflecU>d heroism, and accunuilatitm of TelTa whole 
liistory on tliat single representative culminating point, ele- 
gantly halting every now and then to put himself in tlu^ atti- I 

tude of one drawing a bow, that the Bpectatm-vS ccnihl hardly ; 

have been astonished had they seen his hair atatul on imd, and I 

caiTy the hat aloft, with it. But I must not suffer myself to 
be led into these dcitails- f 

Lewis was a comedian of the rarest order, for he canubimal 
whimsicality with elegance, and levity with heart, lie was | 

the fop, the lounger, the flatterer, the rattlebrain, the sowt^r 
wild oats; and in all he was the gtmtleman. Ih‘ lociked tm 
the stage what he wjus off it, the companion oC wits and nu‘n 
of (|uality. It is phuusant to know that he was a deseeiulant 
of Erasmus Lewis, the secreUiry c)f Lord Oxford, and frieml 
of Pope and Swift, lie was airiness personified. lie hatl a 
light person, light features, a light voice, a .sinih' that showtnl 
the teeth, with good-humoured eyes; and a genial It*vity per- 
vaded his action, to the very tips of his <lelicHtely -gloved 
fingers. He drew on his glove like a gentleman, and then 
darted his fingers at the ribs of the character ht‘ was talking 
with, in a way that carried with it whatiuaT was suggestivt*, 
and sparkling, and amusing. When he dietl, thc^y put up a 
classical Latin inscription to his memory, about ehyttniitv und 
lepores (wliinis and gra(‘e.s); aiul you folt that no man bettor 
deserved it. lie had a right to be recorded as the type t»f airy 
genteel comedy. 

Elliston WHS weightier Ixjtli in maimer and piTson ; and he 
was a tragedian as well as cmnedian. Not a great trag<niinii, 
though al)le to make a serious and affecting impression; and 
when 1 say weightim- in comedy tlian Lewis, I do m»t. mi*au 
heavy ; but that lu‘ had greater IxMlily substanct* and fiu'ce. 

In Sir Harry Wildair, for instanee, he hs kt‘d m<»re like the 
man who could bi*ar rakeny and <lebauch. 'rite engravetl 
portrait of him in a coat bordered with fur in very like. He 
had dry as 'well as genial humour, was an adrnimhle represen 
tative of the triple hero in Three and the J)mwe^ <jf (Charles 
Surface, Don Felix, tin* Duke in the /Imeymoan^ and t»f all 
gallant and gay lovers of a robust <jnkfr, not omitting the mmi 
cordial Indeed, he was the most gc^nuine lover tliat I evi*r 
miw on the stege. No man apprtiacluHi a woman m he diti,— 
with so flattering tt mixture of* reverence uml jmsiMn-— such 
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closeness without insolence, nuci sucli ii 

his words. His ntterance of the wia’il ‘'cluirming*' 

was a volume of rapturous ft^rvour. I el onjy 

of his better days. Latterly, lu‘ erew fhislert^l with impru, 

dence and misfortune ; and from the aecouiit'J I o:ivr lu^ard of 

his acting, nobody who had not st^en him ht^fbrt^ moW 

guessed what sort of man he had Uviu ^ KII^fr*n, hy 

went upon the stage witli advautJiges traiiiiuLr 

tions. He was nephew of Pr. Kilisti^tu master i4 of the 

colleges at Cambridge ; and he was etlueafed at Haint 

school. 

These ai*e the actors of those days whf»iit I rt r*»lhvt with 
the greatest pleasure. I iuclutU^ Fawt^rtr* Irt^i-auNo he was 
identified with some of the nitvst hmgliablr i'hiiriieterjj in 
farce. 

To touch on some others. Liston \v:i.h r#‘ri**wii»d for an 
exquisitely ridiculous iiicc and maiuter, rioli wirli half con- 
scious, half-unconscious absurdity, wlaif#' pirt e in^eamo 

Listonized the moment he appeariai. for his 

coming back, in order that they miglit ini his tily, 

mantling face, and laugh with luiu and at him. 

Mathews was a genius in minucry, a ifnuind as 

well as manner; and he was a capital Sir Frrifid !‘lagiary. 
It was a sight to see him looking wretchrdly lia|»|y at his 
. victimizers, and digging dec‘per and <h*e|H*r Im ntniti- 
fication at every fresh button of hi-w r4>at tfiat ht* 
up. 

Dowton was perfect in stich charactcn'^ as Ohlhoj 

and Sir Anthony Absolute. JHs anger uaa m* tty irrita- 
bility, but the boiling of a rich hlo<jd, and of a will oiluTwki 
genial. He was also by far tlie best Fal.Htafr. 

Cooke, a sqxiare-faced, hook-nos<‘d, widc-rmHirlir*!, rrinlig- 
nantly smiling man, was intelligent anti ptnaanpii^ry, mid a 
hard hitter: he seized and strongly ktqU ytmr alti Imt 

he was never pleasant. He was text emtindv the ^afirbt, tha 
hypocrite, and the villain. He lavvd taa iUmllv his mvu 
caustic and rascally words; so that his whirh wan 

otherwise harsh, was in the /iaDzt of imdn'ng mul dying awiiy 
inwardly in the secret satisfictioii of it8 i^tnilimg iiKdignity, 
As to his vaunted tragedy, it wiis a nic*n* rf»ebuUif*n <4*Sh{ik- 
speare’s poetry into indignant prose. He liitutnl #vrry dm- 
racter to its worst qualities ; and had no icleidii^ia* no 
tions, no verse. 
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Kembb was a god coinparc.d with Cooke, us far as the ideal 
was concerned; though, on the other hand, I never ctniid 
admire Iveinble as it was the llusluou to do. He was too 
artificial, too formal, too critically and delibm-ately ctiumdous. 
Nor do I think that he luid any geniuB what'rXHwer. HIb 
power was all studied acquirement. It was this, imltHnl, hy 
the help of his stern Jloniau ?uspc:ct, that made the critien likt^ 
him. It presented, in a nuhlti shape, the likeiu‘as of their own 
capabilities. 

Want of genius could not l>e imputed to his sistm*, Mrs. 
Siddons, I did nob see her, I helievt‘, in lu‘r best days; hut 
she must always have been a somewhat masculine bi^auty ; 
and she had no love in her, apart from nthtu' passions. 8ho 
was a mistress, however, of lofty, td'(|ueeuly, ami c»f appalling 
tragic efiect. Nevertludess, 1 ccuihl not but think that some- 
thing of too much art was apparent ev<*n in Mrs. SidtUms; 
011(1 she failed, I think, in the higlu*st points (»f ridluement. 
When she smelt the. blood on her hand, fi»r iustauee, in 
Macbeth^ in the scene where she walketl in her slei'p, she made 
a face of ordinary disgust, as though the odour were ofieusivt^ 
to the senses, not appalling to the mind. 

Charles Kemble, who had an ideal face and figure, was tlu^ 
nearest approach I ever saw to Bhakspniriss gmitlemeu, and 
to heroes of romance. He also madt^ an exeollont Cassio. 
But witli the e.xeciptiou t)f Mrs. Siddou.'.', who wa^s df«’liuiug, 
all the reigning S(diooI of tragedy had rt‘(rograded rather than 
otherwise, towards tlu‘ tiim* that preceded H.irriek ; and tie* 
consequence was, that wlu‘a Keau brought bat*k nature ami 
impulse, he ])ut au end to it at ouet*, as Harriek had put an 
end to Quin. 

In conuuiy nature had U(*v<‘r been wanting; and tle-re was 
one comic actress, who was natun* heiseif in (Uh* of her most 
genial forms. This was Mrs. .Ionian; wh<», though i^he wiis 
neither beautiful, nor handsome, nor even pn'tty, nor aecoiii^ 
plished, nor ^‘a lady,” nor anything c(»nventional or aamim U 
faut whatscever, yet was so plem^mt, so cordial, so nitiurni, 
so full of spirits, so liealthily eouHtitutetd in mind and laaly, 
had such a shapedy leg withal, so ehanning a voice, and Hiieh 
a happy and happy-making expression t>f coimtcuauee, that 
appeared something superior to all tiu^sc reepurements of 
acceptability, and to h(>ld a pakmt from nature ht*rself for <iur 
delight and good opinion. It is crediuddo to the feelings of 
Bociety in general, that ailowama*s are made for the iempta- 
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tionsto which the the m*x; muVm Mm Jo^ 

dan’s case these were nt^f: diiiiiiiUlu^! hy a #^‘nse ef the Ife 
consideration doe te princely rcstricfiiois, and te t\w manifest 
domestic dis|Kmitioos of in»o*e i^arties tham r>iie. But she 
made even Methotlists love her. A teoeluie^ ^tery 1$ told of 
her a|X>logi7.ing to a poor man of {hat per^tni.^lon for having 
relieved him. "lie had asktxl her name.; ami ?*hi‘ expn*Ha4‘d a 
hope that he would nor feel oth'iHleil when llit* namr was told 
him. On hearing it, the hofie.;^f. J:he wuld not 

havelx^en one on hoarti the hoy) sht*-d teum «>f pity mu\ admi- 
ration, and trusted that he ctmld do wn*fig in !H*gging a 
blessing on her head. 

(Serknts AVriVircr, inierrnpiimj. Hut, sny sir, ,^up|K)8e 
some of your female nniders should lake il info tbdr heads to 
be Mrs. Jordan ? 

Author. Oh, rnj g«HHl sir. chni’t Ih’ idar?in“d. My fornale 
readers are not perstms to be s** much afraid l*‘r, aw ymutviu 
to think yours are. 'fhe staigc irsjdf Ini?* laintht rlinn Inrgt* 
nunisures both <»f charity auid ili*<cernmetit« I'hry havo not 
been so locked up in restraint, aw {»» burst oitl of IhjuiuIh tht! 
moment they see ii. d<.H'ir open f»»r c<»ii^hlcnith»n. i 

Mrs. Jordan wais iiundtadde in t-'i.empld'y tug the enuHt*- 
quences of bm mueli restraint in ill ei!ue4tr%l i otintry (iirls, 
in Komps, in lloydetis, and in Wanls on wJiom the ruercojmry 
have designs. 8 !h? wore a bil> and tnekrr. iind piualbrc, 
wdth a boinieing propriety, fit tt» imike tie* bohiiMt H|H'ctat«r 
ahirmcd ait the ideal ijf bringing such a hoi}% liMhl roqKuiNi- 
bility on his shoulders. To her wdim thti^ aittired dud 
blubbering fears ft»r some disapjHantnient. aiud rut nil tlu* 
while a great thick slice <»f breael ainl biUfor. wwpjng, nnd 
moaning, and munching, and ryeing at evt^ry bite the part 
she meant to bite next, waa a ngaitrg will an»! ap|H*titu 

worth a hundred seriuona of our frientls on board the hey; 
and, on the other hand, they could ii;H.Huredly have th»ne uud 
said nothing at all calculated to iimk** siudt an ImpivaMutn iu 
favour of amiableness as she d hi, when i^he acted in gentle, 
generous, and confi<ling clianiclem* l‘he way in which die 
would take a friend fiy the ciict^k arul kiss her, r»r nutke up a 
quarrel with a lover, or coax a guitrdian g««*d huinmir, 
or sing (without accom|xuument) the of *• Since then 

I’m doom’d,” or ** In the di*ati of the night." trusting, aa 
she had a rigltt to do, and aa the howfie wi«he«i her to do, to 
the sole effect of her sweet, mellow, and loving voice—- tlio 
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reader will pardon me, but tears of pleaaure and n'pfret come 
into my eyes at the recollection, as if she persouitied what- 
soever was happy at tha,t ptu-hnl of life, and which has 
like herself. The very sound of tlui little familiar word Inul 
from her lips (the al)breviation of husband), as slie packed 
it closer, as it were, in tluj utterance, and potited it tip witii 
fondness in the man’s face, taking liim at tlie wime time by 
the chin, was a whole concentrated wtndd of the iHuver id’ 
loving. 

That is a pleasant time of life, the playgtiing time in 
youth, when the coach is picked full to gi) to the tluMitrt‘, and 
brothers and sisters, parents and lovers f»u)nc of wliom, 
perhaps, go very often) are all wafted togetliv^r in a flurry of 
expectation; when the only wish as tliiy go (<*xcept with the 
lovers) is to go as fast as possible, anil n<^ sound is so delight t‘ul 
as the cry of “ Bill of the Play;” wlicn the smell of links In 
the darkest and muddie.st winti'r’s night is ehurming; and 
the stej)S of the coach are let down ; and a roar of hoarse 
voices round tin? door, and mn(l-sshlne on the pavement, are 
accompanied with the sight of the warm-looking lobby which 
is about to be mitered; and they enter, and pay, and ascend 
the pleasant stairs, and Ixgin to hi^ar the si/eaec of the house, 
perhaps the first jingle <d’ the music; and the box is enti*red 
amidst some little awkwardness in descending to their places, 
and being lookeil at; and at length they sit, and arc beeome 
used to by their neighbours, and shawls ami smiles are 
adjusted, and the play-biil is handed ronud ttr pinned tt> tlie 
cushion, and tlie god.s arc a little noisy, and th<‘ music veri 
tably commences, and at length the curtain is drawn up, and 
the first delightful syllables arc, heard:— 

“Ah I my dear (lharics, when did you si*e the lovely 
Olivia ? ” 

“ Oh! my dear Sir (Jeorge, talk not to me of Olivia. I’he 
cruel guariliun,” Ae,, 

Anon the favourite of the party makes his ap|H‘arance, and 
then they are cpiite happy; and next liay, bi'sides his own 
merits, the |)oiutH of the dialogue arc attributed to liim as if 
he were their inventor. It is not Sir Barry, or old Oornton, 
or Dubster, who said this or tliat; but “Lewis,’’ “Munden,’’ 
or “ Keeley.” They seem to think the wit really originated 
with the man who uttered it so dtdightlUlly. 

Critical playgoing is very inferior in its enjoyments to this. 

It must of necessity blame as well as praise; it becomes dilK- 
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ridt Iti it U ii^ \u mwu iiwriu^ instead 

of if.s i‘iitril4iiirrH; 4ii«l th' ^idf-Iove 

|n^rlia|vi, hriiiir ill 'tMHnilt'tf, an*l jf. |,|j’ 

blame whiidi it btNftnv^, are Airry ?»iil».:^tiliile:4, at tfu* bent, for 
hearty iielk^lit in tiiliem. Ne%aa% aiba* I ha*«l taki'ii critical 
ptii iii haiei, tliil I p;e^,s ilie ihernii-^lily i'voningHat 

tht* |»iajheti?ie whieh I h;rl done wleii ! unit »'nly tn langj^ 
er !h* iiiiivetl. I lual the plt^asiire. it U trtle, ef praiMtng tho^t' 
t\iu'!*m I admired; hut tie’ ivtriimtive ime;niiieAH nf tbo very 
pleasure ef hlaiilifiy attended it ; the eeinrie!Mut*;'W of 
whitdi in\ all iH'eaHieiw rxnpt leadiig eties eiuitaiiis a hitter 
in its Hweet, put its serry ebstarle in llie way ef an tna>ai- 
barrossetl deliyht ; mid I tbtmd ih«* tbyvs thnvn wlicu I 
retained maie Inti the grw*d passages ef plays mitl pa'formers, 
and when I iR^ett to eiirry ti» my edd sehnd irilmvs rnpturouii 
aceountH t»r the farees ef iVImiuu imd ihf’ nalnriHl come* 

dies oi' < rKei‘fe. 

I sjHxik uf iny ewn teeling^, and at- a pailteular time of life: 
hut furty i»r tidy years age j»tn»|de ♦*f all lime-i of Hfo won? 
much greafta* playy-'em than ihey^ are mwv. 'riiey dined 
earlier, tfiey had inu .se many new:.H|»a|»ers, elnt»s, mid piano* 
tbrtes; tier Freiu'h luaaduthm enly U-iided at first to endear 
the nntiiin tu its own haldts; it had ii»a y^^t *‘penrd n tiuuisaml 
new ehanneln uf thought and interest ; iit>r had railmadH con- 
wpirenl t« carry |■■«*e|l!e, tttwiily as wri! as im-ntally, into an 
many' analogous ilireetiisiM. Kverything ivas luiue cnuccn- 
trattnl, and tin* various idasuvi o|hie*ei»‘ty left a grimri-r coaoTii 
ill tlie name anuisetiuiils. Nhddlity, gentrys eiri.a-ns, pthuvs, 
—'•all were fre<|Ueufrra of thrati'r^ mol «sen umv m* Irsa 
ae»|nuiutetl personally ulth the pnlbiijo-rs. N’obiflfy inter- 
marritid witli them; gi*nrry, and eiti«n*n>i wrtife fur thmu; 
princes etuiverHisl and li v»’t| witli llo'in, Sheridan, arid c»thcr 
members of FiirliiimenI, were mamigta'S as wmll m diamatists. 
It waa Lords Derby, (!nivrn, and 'rhurhue that s«Hight wives 
im the stage. Ihvo uf the mo.Ht I'SMUuhir minor dramatistH 
were, Ctd>!>, a elerk in tlie India Ihnn-ie, and Hirch, the 
piiKtrycook. If Mrn. Jordan lived with the Duke of (dan^nce 
(William IV.) m his mhireas, not Italy doubts that she was as 
laithful to film m a wdft?. His hiauher, the Driiiee cif Waka 
(Cleorge the Fourth), iiesidt?s hts mHnmv,y with Sheridan mid 
the younger Ciilmaii, and to «iiy nothing t*f Mrs. Eohiason, 
took a phamure in conversing with Keiiilde, and wmi the |jor* 
TOual |»troa of 0‘Kt»efe and of Kelly. The Remldi% indeodi 
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as Garrick had been, were received (‘very where nnuaig tht‘ t ndy 
best circles ; that is to saj, where iuteliigtanee was taviuhiiied 
with liigh breeding; awl they deHervt'd it : tor whatever 
difference of opinion may be eutertaincHl as to th(‘ aimmnt or 
genius in the family, nobody who ree(dieets them will dispute 
that they were a remarkable raet‘, digidfied and t‘It*gaut in 
manners, with intellectnal tmuhmeies, and in p(»iut of nspt'ot 
very like what has Ikmui called “ (iod Almighty's nobility.’' 

I remember once standing ludiind Johu Kemble am! a 
noble lord at a sale. It 'was the eelehrated book sale (»f the 
Duke of Roxburgh; and by the .‘«5am(‘ toktm I rtH'oifeet 
another person that was prestmt, of whom mon* hy-and -by. 
The player and the nobleman were conversing, tlu‘ fonma* in 
his high, dignified tones, tin* latter in a which I fieartl 
but inclistinctly. Presently, tlu‘ actor turned his noble piuTilo 
his interlocutor, and on his moving it hack again, tin* man of 
quality turned his. What a ditfercucc ! and what a voit'r ! 
Kemble’s voice was none of tin* best; but, lik(‘ his pn»liic, it 
was nobleness itself compared with that of the mddt^ lord. I 
had taken his lordship for a young man, by tin* trim cur tif 
his body and of his clothes, the fail in” of hi.s back, and rhe 
smart way in which he had stiujk his hat on the top of his 
head ; but when I saw his profile and h(*nnl his voice, I 
seemed to have before nn^ a premature (»Id (»ne. His motuli 
seemed toothle.ss; his voie(‘ was a hasty mnmblo. Wifle-sn 
being aquiline, the laee had the appearviaee of brin*» what 
may be called an old “ nos(‘ amhimauh fiee." l‘he .sudden , 
ness with which it spokt! ad<le(I to the .su! prise. It was hko 
a flash of decr{q)itude on tin* top of u voting' hodv. 

This was the, saki at whiidi the nnj<|Ue ropv of Hore.-iei'io 
fetched a thoimud and four hundred poninls. It u;i4 bonoht 
by the Marcpiis of Ihandford (the late Duke of Marlbotough) 
ill competition with Earl Spencer, who e(»uferr<‘tl with his 
Lord Althorp, and gave it np. So at least I undeivHtand, for 
I was not aware of tiu* (umfereiiee, or tif tln^ preHcnce of Lord 
Althorp (afterwaixls minister, and lute Earl Hpemsu"), I 
remember his father well at tint sale, and lum he sat at tho 
farther end of tin* auctione(‘r’H talde, with an air of intelligent 
indiflcieucc, leaning his lu'ud on his hand so as to puali up 
the hat a little from oil it. I belndd with phuisure in hi t 
person the pupil of Sir William Jones and brother of Cole, 
ridges Duchess of Devonshire. It wan cnirious, and iicarcoly 
pleasant, to see two S|>encers thus hidding against mm unother, 
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even tliongh tlie bone of contention wiis ii book; and the ghost 
of their iiiustrioua kinsman, the author of tlm Faerie Queene, 
migiit Iiave been gratified to see what hook it was, and how 
high the prices of tJd folios had risen. What satisfaction the 
hlarquis got out of his victory I cannot say. The Earl, who, 
I believe, w;is a genuine lover of hooks, could go home and 
reconcile hiinstdf to his defeat by reading the work in a 
cheaper edition. 

I shall have occasiim to speak oi Mr. Kemble again pre- 
sently, and of subsequent actors hy-and-by. 


CHAPTEU Vn. 

KBBAYB IN CltlTIOIBM. 

I HAH not been as misdirected in the study of prose as in that 
<»f|metry. It was many years before I discovered what was 
retpiisitt* in the latter. In the ftirmer, the vtny commonplaces 
of the seho<»imaster ttmded U) put me in the right path, for 
(as I have, alrt'Uily iutimatetl) ht* found the SpeA'iator in vogue, 
and this hecaiue (nir .standard (T pros<‘ writing. 

It is true (as I have also merit i<»ned) that in cousequtaicc of 
the miy In which we were taught to use them by the school- 
master, I had become far more disgustetl than deliglited with 
the ehanning papers o( Addison, and with tin* exaction of 
moral observations <*u a given subject. But the seed was 
Sinvu, to ripen under pleasanter eircumstances ; and my 
father, with bis usual gocKl-natured impulse, making me a 
pr4*sc»nt one day r»f a set of the British elassies, which attrachd 
my eyes on the shelves of Hurley, the hookw‘ller in Cavendish 
StiM’et, the tenderness with winch I had come t(^ regard all 
my school recollections, and the acquaintance which I now 
made for the first time with tlui lividy |iapers of the (Am- 
nohsseur^ gave me an entirely frerdi and deliglitful stuise of the 
imu'its of essay- writing. I began to think that wluai Boyer 
crumpled up and chucked away my “ themes" in a imssion, 
he had not doiu; justice to tlie honest weariness of my anti- 
formalities, aiul to their occasional evidences of something 
better. 

The consecpience w^is a delighted perusal of tlu^ whole set 
of classics (for 1 have ever Inren a “ glutton of hooks ") ; and 
this was followed by my first prose endeavours in a aeries of 
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papers called the Traveller^ which appeared in the eveninp 
paper of that name [long since incorporated with the Glohe\^ 
under the signature of “ Mr. Town, junior, Critic and Censor- 
general” — the senior Mr. Town, with the same titles, being 
no less a person than my friend of the Connoisseur, with 
whom I thus had the boldness to fraternize. I offered 
them with fear and trembling to the editor of the Traveller, 

Mr. Qain, and was astonished at the gaiety with which he 

accepted them. What astonished me more was a perquisite 

of five or six copies of the paper, which I enjoyed every 

Saturday when my essays appeared, and with which I used 

to reissue from Bolt Court in a state of transport. I had 

been told, but could not easily conceive, that the editor of a 

new evening paper would be happy to fill up his pages with | 

any decent writing; but Mr. Quin praised me besides; and I 

could not behold the long columns of type, written by myself, | 

in a public paper, without thinking there must be some I 

merit in them, besides that of being a stop-gap. 

Luckily, the essays were little read ; they were not at all | 

noticed in public ; and I thus escaped the perils of another 
premature laudation for my juvenility. I was not led to 
repose on the final merits either of my prototype or liis 
imitator. The Connoisseur, nevertheless, gave me aU the ; 

transports of a first love. His citizen at Yauxhall, who says, 
at every mouthful of beef, “ There goes twopence;” and the 
creed of his unbeliever, who “ believes in all unbelief,” com- 
peted for a long time in my mind with the humour of Gold- | 

smith. I was also greatly delighted with the singular f 

account of himself, in the dual number, with which he con- 
cludes his work, shadowing forth the two authors oi’ it in one 
person: — | 

‘‘ Mr. Town’’ (says he) “is a fair, black, middle-sized, very short 1 

person. He wears his own hair, and a periwig. He is about thirty 
years of age, and not more than four- and- twenty. He is a student of 
the law and a bachelor of physic. He was bred at the University of 
Oxford ; where, having taken no less than three degrees, he looks 
down on many learned professors as his inferiors ; yet, having been .. 

there hut little longer than to take the first degree of bachelor ot * 

arts, it has more than once happened that the censor-general of all 
England has been reprimanded by the censor of his college for 
neglecting to furnish the usual essay, or (in the collegiate phrase) ^ 

the theme of the week.” | 

Probably these associations with school-terms, and with a I 

juvenile time of life, gave me an additional liking for the i 
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Counomeur. The twofhld author, which ht; thus deacribee 
hiuiselfj consisted Bunnell 'I'lnn-nttui, afterwards the trans- 
lator of Fiautus^ and Column, the dramatist, author of the 
Jeahms B7/i', and trauslattu* of Ttnuce. Colman was the 
Tcrj short person'^ of fuur-autl-tweuty, and Thornton was 
the bachelor i»f physic, tlunif^h he never practised. The 
humour of these writt'rs, ctunparetl with (Johlsmitli’s, was 
caricatun*, ami not dei*p; they iiad no preteusiotm to the 
gtmius of the Tirur of IVtdrjirid : hut tiny |M)ssessed great 
animal spirits, whicli are a sort <»f uu'rit in this climate; and 
this was amitlu‘r chum on my regard. 'rin‘ name of Bonnell 
Thunitou (whom I had taki'u to be tht‘ sole author of the 
Connoisseur) was hu* a long tinu*, with mt‘, anothor term for 
animal spirits, hununir, ami wit, I then diseovored that 
there was more smartm‘ss in him than depth; and had I 
known that he and C<dmau had rhUeuIed the odt‘s td' Gray, 

I should, perhaps, have nuuU‘ the ilisetwery sooner; though I 
'was hy uo means inclined to confound partuly *with disrespect. 
But the poetry of Gray hud been orn^ of my first loves; and 
1 could as Hoiiu have thought of friumlslup or vf the grave 
with levity, as <*f the frieml td' West, and the author of the 
FJeijif and the JIhvvL 

An amusing sti»ry is told of Thornton, which may show 
the cpiic.k and ingenious, but, perliaps, nt»i very feoling turn 
of his mind. It is said that he was omn* discovered hy his 
father sitting in a bo.K at the theatro, wliou he ought U> have 
lanm in his nunns at college. Tin* ohl geuthmiun adilressing 
him accAU'diugly, that youngsU-r tuniod in pitdemled amaze- 
ment to tlie people alumt him, and said, ^sSmt»ke tdtl wigshy, 
who takes me for his stm." Tht»rnton, senior, ut»m this, 
indignantly hastens tnit (d' the hojc, with the mauifrst inten- 
tion of setting off for O.'cfiutl, ami tiuding; the r(H»ms vacant. 
Th<n*nton, junior, takt*s tl«»uhle |Hi>t diorsos, and is there 
before him, tpiietly sitting in his chair. He nsi's from it on 
his father's appearance, and cries, Ah 1 tlcar sir, is it you ? 
To 'what am I indebted for this unt*xpeetcd pleasure*?’' 

Goldsmith enchanted me. I knew no end of rejH'ating 
passages out of the .Essai/s and the ( VL'ce/i of (he World”— 
such as the account of tin* Club, with its Babel of talk; of 
Beau Tibbs, with his tlinner cd’ ox -cheek which h’m grace 
was so hmd of;” ami of the \UHnlendeggcd saiitm, wlie 
regarded those that wau-t* lucky enough to have their ** legs 
shot oif on board king’.H ships (whicli entith'd them to a 
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penny a day), as being ‘‘born \vitli golden spoons iu their 
mouths.” Then there was his correct, sweet style; the 
village-painting in his poems; the Jitetuluition-f wlii<*hj though 
on an artificial subject, seemed to me (as it yet seems) a at ill 
more genuine eiTusion; and, above all, the VuxtvoJ 
—with Burchell, whom I adored ; and Moses, whom 1 wouhl 
rather have been cheated with, tlian prosper; and the Viear 
himself in his cassock, now presenting his “Treatise agaia.st 
Polygamy ” (in the fiunily picture) to his wife, hal)ited as 
Venus; and now distracted for the loss of his daughter Olivia, 
who is seduced by the villanous squire. I knew not whetlu'r 
to laugh at him, or cry with him most. 

These, with Fielding and Smollett, Voltair<», (diarlotte 
Smith, Bage, Mrs. Badclifie, and Augustns La Fontaine, 
were my favourite j^rose aulliors. I had suhscrilxul, whih‘ at 
school, to the famous circulating library in laeadenhall Slnn^t, 
and I have continued to ])e such a glutton of imvids oVi*r 
since, that, excej')t where they repid me in the (Uitset with 
excessive wordiness, I can read their three-volume, enormities 
to this day without skipping a syllable; though I guess prt^tty 
nearly all that is going to happen, Irom the my.sterious gen- 
tleman who opens the work iu the dress of a particular cen- 
tury, down to the distribution of ]>unishmeuts and the tlrying 
up of tears in the last chapter. I think the auth<n*s w<mder- 
fully clever people, i)articularly tlios(^ who writi? most; ami 1 
should like the most conteinj)tiiuu.s of their critics t<» try their 
hands at doing something half as engaging. 

Should any chance observer of tIu‘S(‘ pages (ftr I look upon 
my customary perusers as p<‘<)pU‘ of (lee[>er insight) pro- 
nounce such a course of reading fiivolous, he will be exaspt*- 
rated to hear that, had it not been for n^venniec to o[niuon, 
1 s'hould have been much imL'ne<l at that age (as, iiuhanl, I 
am still) to prouounc(‘ the rea<ling of far graver wt>rks frivo- 
lous; history, for one, 1 ix’ad every history that eann* in my 
way, and could not lu‘lp liking good old IhTodotus, diitu 
Villani, pictuiesqm', fi-stive Froissart, and accurate and most 
entertaining, though artificial, (dhluju. But the ctmtradie- 
tions of historians in gtnun'jd, their tissumption of a dignity 
for which I saw no particular grounds, tlieir uuphilosiiphic 
and ridiculous avoidance (ou tluit score) ofptu'sonal amaahite, 
and, above all, thcj narrow-minded ami time serving eenm 
finement of their subjiicts to wars and party-government (it>r 
tlicre are time-servings, us th<*rc arc fashions, that last it>r 
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iiistiiictivi'ly rr[H.*lUHl uu*. I felt, though I did not 
know, till Fielding told iiu‘, that there waa more truth in the 
veriHimilitiulea of fiction than in the uaaiunptiona of history; 
and I rojificetl over the story told of Sir Walter Raleigh, who, 
m\ receiving I forget how many ditferent accounts of an iucideiit 
tliat occurred unih*r his own wimlows, laughed at the idea of 
his writing a //is/er// of the U'er/J. 

But tlie writer who matle t!u^ greatest impression on me 
was Voltaire. I did nt‘t read Frencdi at that time, but I fell 
in with tht» !H‘St translation of stune of his miscellaneous 
wtn'ks; and I toimd in him nt^, <mly the original of much 
whicli I ha<l admired in the style and ph‘usautry of my 
favourite native autinus, (lohlsmitli in particular (who adored 
hiiu)» hut tin* most formidable autagtmist <»f absurdities which 
tlie worltl Iiad semi; a iliseloser of hglits the nu»st overwhelm- 
ing, in tlaslies ijf wit; a destroyer of the strongholds ofsuper- 
Htition, tliat were never to he built up again, let the hour 
<sf rentjvation seem to look forth again as it might. I was 
transportet! with the gay courage ami um|uestitmahle huma- 
nity <jf this cxtraonhuary pers^m, and I stn>u caught the tone 
<»f Ids e.unning implications ami provoking turns. He did 
not trighti-n me. I never felt f<»r a imauent, ytmng as I was, 
and diristiauly hnmght up, that true religion wmihl suffer 
at his liamls. On tin* tamtrary, I had been hreil up (in 
my hcnue circle) to lotik hu* reforms in religion : I had h(‘en 
letl to desire the In^st ami giiitlest form of it, unattemled with 
threats ami hmmors: ami if the school orthtHli»xy tlid not 
ctumtenauce such ex|u'ctations, if tt»ok no pains to discounte- 
nam*i‘ tiiein. I hml privately accustomed myself, i»f my own 
furthi'r motii^u, doubt ami t<» reject every dt»ctrim‘, and 
every statement <»f facts, that wmit counter to the plainest 
precepts of h»ve, and t<» the final Imppiness tifall tln^ crentureH 
of (hnl. ! ismltl never see, iithiTWiSi*, what (Christianity 
('4 add mean, that was not nu‘ant by a humlred inferior reli- 
gious; nor eotdil I think it right and lady to ameept of the 
grt»atest liopes, apart fnmi that universality— jnstitia, 
'rm.it turium, I was prepartnl to give up heaven itself (as far 
IIS it is pti^sihii* fi»r human ht^pe ti» do so) rather than that 
aiijtliiug s<* unheaveuly as a singh; exelusion frtim it should 
exist. Ilierefeu'e, Ut nu', Vtdtaire was a putter down of a 
great deal tliat was wrong, hut <4* nothing that was right. 
I <lid not take him fi»r a huihier; imither did I feel that 
ht) knew much of the sanctuary which was inclosed in what 
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lie pulled down. He found <a Leap (vf ruLhisli i>rotoiuling to 
be the shrine itself, and he set about denjing its preteiisuui^ 
and abating it as a nuisjince, Avithout knowing, or considering 
(at least I. thought so) Avluit there reiuained of luuiuty and 
durability, to be disclosed on its demolition. I fought f(»r 
him, then and afterwards, with those who challenged me to 
the combat; and I Avas for some time driven to take mystdf 
for a Deist in the most ordinary sense of the word, till I had 
learned to know Avhat a Cliristian truly Avas, and so arrived 
at opinions on religious matters in general Avhich I shall 
notice at the conclusion of these volumes. 

It is a curious circumstance respecting the books of Vol- 
taire — the greatest Avriter upon the whole that Frauen^ has 
produced, and undoubtedly the greatest name in the eighteenth 
century — that to this moment they are far less kiiowu in 
England than talked of; so much so, that, Avith the exe(‘ptiou 
of a fcAv educated circles, chiefly of tlu^ upj)er (dass, ami e.x- 
clusively among the men even in those, he has n(»t oidy bi*eu 
hardly read at all, even by such as have talked of him with 
admiration, or loaded him Avith reproach, but the portions (d 
his Avritings that have had the greatest effect on the workl are 
the least known among readers the most |)opularly a(*c|uainted 
Avith him. The reasons of this remarkable ignorances n‘Hpt*et- 
ing so great a neighbour — one of the movers of the world, 
and an especial admirer of England— are to 1 h‘ found, first, In 
the exclush^e and timid spirit, nnden- the guise, of stnmgth, 
which came up Avith the accession of ({eorg(‘ the d’hinl; 
second, as a consequence of this spirit, a studious ignoring of 
the Frenchman in almost all places of (‘dtu’adtm, the oolieges 
and foundations in particuhir; third, the ant i-(JaUi(*ati spirit 
’which folloAvecl and exasperated tlie prt'juditu? against the 
French devolution; and fourth, the v<‘ry tnin.slatiou and 
popularity of two of his novels, the Candide and Zaditj^ 
Avhich, though by no means among his finest prcnluctiorts, 
had yet enough Avit and peculiarity to be actuqUtnl us sufHcitig 
specimens of him, even by ins adinirers. Unfortunately one 
of these, the Candide, contained some of his most licentious 
and even revolting writing. I'liis emil)Ied his enemies to 
adduce it as a suflicing s])(jcimen on tht‘ir own side of the 
question; and the idea of liim which they miccetded in im- 
posing upon the English community in gt*n(‘ral was that of 
a mere irreligious scoffer, Avho was opposiul to everytlnug 
good and serious, and who did but mingle a little frivolous 
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wit with an abundance cf vcxatimis, harddicarttnl, and dis* 

giistiug ofFrcniterj. ^ 

There is, it is true, a Tcrsic^n, pur|wu*tuig tn Im timt of Ha 
whole works, by 8niollt‘tt, I'liutnas Franklin, and others, 
winch is understood to have Imm wlnit is called a bookHt‘llePs 
job; but I never met wirli it except in an old cati%ie; 
and^I believe it was so dull and batl, that readers instinctivdy 
recoiled from it as nn incredible ri‘pri*sentation ot anything 
lively. The pnduibiliry is, tiuit Smollt-tf only lent Ilia name; 
and Franklin Iiimself may liave di»iie ns little, though tliii 
“translator of Soplmclen** (as he styled liiuisidt) was well 
enough qualified to miHrepresent any kirul of gi-nins. 

Be” this as it may, I havi* hardly ever met, even in litcraiy 
circleB, with per8<ms who knew luiythiint of Voltaire, cxerpt 
through the mtHlium of these two nt*v*‘ls, and latiT Hchind 
editions of hin tw*o histories t»f (*httrirs Me and Ptitr 

the Great: iKioks which teachers t»f all sruts iu^ hin own 
country have been gradually com|Hdled to mhidt into thdr 
courses of n‘ading by natituud pritle am! the inqicrative 
growth of opinion. Voltaire is one of the three great tragic 
writers of Franci*, and excels in pathos; yid not ym* Kaglbh- 
man in a thousand knows a syllable of his trnge<lies, t»r would 
do anything but stare to lu'ar of his pathos. Voluaiie inducted 
his countrynuui into a knowlcilge cd' Kii|dish sidi-iiee untl meta- 
physicB, nay, even of English |HH-trv ; vet Eietli^hincii have 
been told little alKmt him in comii*ctii»n with thrin, except of 
his disagreements with Shakspeare. Vidtalre ereafed a fuHhion 
for English thinking, manner, ami poluy*, ami fell in love with 
the simplicity and truthfulnes,'! t»f their very Quakers; uud 
yet, I will venture to say, the Hnglish knew far less <<f all this, 
than they do of a lieimtious with whieh he ilegnulcd liLs 
better nature in burlesquing tin* lilHtmy «jf ^lean of Arc, 
Tliere are, it is admitted, twti sides to the eharacter of 
Voltaire ; one licmitious, merely wolling, saddeiuug, ilefcctivu 
in sentiment, and therefore wanting the inner nine of the 
beautiful to guith* him out of the labyrinth «tf itciun and jht- 
plexity; all owing, be it ob.H4*rved, to the errors whicli he 
found prevailing in his y<nUh, and to the imp<M;dbh* deiiuuulsi 
winch tliey made tin his actpnem^ence ; hut the <ither side 
of hi« characft‘r is xuoral, cdieerful, lH*nefteeut, prepircd to 
encounter peril, nay, actually encountering it, in the only true 
Christian caus(*H, theme of toh^rathm ami charity, ami raising 
that voice of demand for the lulvancement of reason and 
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justice wliich is now growing into tlie whole voice of Europe. 
He was the only man perhaps that ever existed who repre-- 
sented in his single person tlic entire character, with one 
honourable exception (for he was never sanguinary), of the 
nation in which he was born ; nay, of its Avhole history, 
past, present, and to come. He had tlie licentiousncAS of 
the old monarchy under which lie was bred, the cosmopolite 
ardour of the Revolution, the science of the Consulate and the 
“savans,” the unpbilosophic love of glory of the Empirt', 
the worldly wisdom (without pushing it into folly) of Louis 
Philippe, and the changeful humours, the finuuoss, the 
weakness, the flourishing declamation, the sympathy with 
the poor, the bonhomie^ the unbounded hopes of the bt^st 
actors in the extraordinary scenes act(‘(l b<‘fore the (yes of 
Europe in these last ten years. As he hims(‘If could not 
construct as well as he could pull down, so neither do his 
comitrymen, with all the goodness and grt'atness among tlumi, 
appear to be less truly represented by liim in that particular 
than in others ; but in pulling down he had the sjune vagm*. 
desire of the best that could set up ; and when he wan most 
thought to oppose Christianity itself, he only did it out of an 
impatient desire to see the law of lov(i triiun])lmnt, and was 
only thought to be the adv(n*sary of its spirit, because his 
revilcrs knew nothing of it th(‘nis<*Iv(‘s. 

Voltaire, in an (‘ssay writt(‘n by lums(‘lf in English 
language, liUvS said of Milton, in a passage wliit!]i would do 
honour to our best writers, that when th<‘ poet snw tln‘ A<Iaino 
of Andreini at Ploreiua*, be pierced thnaigh the absurdity 
of the plot to the hidden majesty of tlu^ subject." It may 
be said of himself, that 1 k‘ pi(‘reed through the ecmvmitional 
majesty of a great many subjects, to the hiddtm absurdity of 
the plot. He laid the axe to a heap of savage abust‘s; pulled 
the corner-stones out of dungeons and impiisitiims ; bowtsl 
and mocked the most tyninnieal absurdities mit of count(s 
nance ; and raised one prodigious peal of laughter at super- 
stition, from ISTapIea to the Baltic. He %vas tlu; first man who 
got the power of opinion and common sense op(‘uIy recognijsetl 
as a reigning authority ; and who made the acknowledgmtait 
of it a point of wit and cunning, even with those wlu; had 
hitherto thought thty had tlu? world to tluunselveH, 

An abridgment tliat I picked up of the PhUasophiad Dio 
tionari/ (a translation) was for a long while my text-book, 
both for opinion and style, I mm also a gr(‘at admirer (d 
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losophy oy History. In the eliaracttT of tlw* Simyre Ihron I 
i found u reHoinbliiuee to my own, us most ivatU*rH do 
in those of their favouriti's: uud thin pu’co of Ml \me helped 
me to discover as much g\MHl-heurte<hH‘ss in \ jdtaire as I dis. 
cerned wit. CirmlidCj 1 confess, I cuudd not likt*. I enjoyed 
passages; but the laughtcu* was not as goot! hutuotuvd as 
usual ; there was a view of things in it which I never enter- 
tained then or afterwards, and into whic!i the author had heeii 
led, rather in order to provoke Leibuit/, thati heeanstMt was 
natural to him ; and, to crown my uuwiUing dislike, tin* Inuik 
had a coarseness, apart fixnn graeidiil ntid phxistu-ahle ideas, 
which I have never beeti able lo entlure. ldu*re were pun- 
sages in the abridgment of the Philosophictd ihetionnry which 
I always p^issed over; but tiu^ rest tUdighfctl me beyond 
measure. I can repeat thingH out of it now. ^ 

It must have been about the time of my tir^t ae«|uaintanee 
with Voltaire, that I became member, f<»r n ?ih**rt time, of a 
club of young men, who a.s.stKuatetl f a* the piujHt.se of rnltb 
vating piihlic speaking. With the excepfiiUi of myself, i be- 
lieve the whole td‘ them w<'re students at law ; Imt, to the lu^st 
of my recollection, thi‘ subjects they disctissetl were as miscel- 
laneous as if they w<‘re <jf no profession; though the case pro- 
bably became otherwise, as their powers udvane«tl. ,Vt all 
events I did not continue hmg with them, usy oritranet* into 
the club having mainly originated In a widi t** phrase my 
friend Barron Field, ami public spimking not brine: one itfmy 
objects in life. It might havt* been nuieh to luy In'm tit if it 
liad ; for it wotild in all probability havo st^onor rhl me of 
iny stammering, and <leIiverotl me fn»m my four of it among 
strangers and in tin* presixice of uMembh d uudirmn-s ;m 
anxiety, of which 1 have never been able to get rid, and winch 
has deprived me of Ht*riouH atlvantag«ve Fur ilitleront was tlu^ 
case with another member of the clids 'rhoimm Wilde, then 
an attorney in Castle Street, Fahum S«|uure, nllerwards Liu’tl 
Chancellor, and a peer of tin* realm, Wihle liutl ati im^H'di- 
ment in his speech, wliicli he inthvxibiy tleterinimHi to tnend ; 
an underhung jaw and a grave ami fixeil expre.cn'on of emm- 
tenance seemed constantly to picture this ri-athuiou to tue, us 
I beheld him. The wtirld lias seeti ln»w widl io* snceetnlcd. 
Another niemher of the club, who Invl no ?^uc!i <»!istacle to 
isormount, but who might have bei*u diverted fri»m success by 
wider intellectual sympathies au«l wry jdeiiHurablent'HS of 
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his nature, conquered those perils hy an energy ntill more ad- 
mirable, and is the present Lord Chief Ihirou Pollock. My 
friend Field himself, though sulFcriiig under a state tvf liealt!) 
which prevented his growing old, became a judgt* iu^ tlu>^ 
colonies; and very likely I should have more honours of the 
club to refer to, had I known it longer. 1 can with truth 
aver, that however much I admired the eiuugy of Wilths and 
have more than admired that of the Chief Ikirun (of wim.st* 
legal as well as general knowledge, the former, if I am not 
mistaken, was in the liabit of taking friendly counsel to tlu* 
last), my feelings toward them, as far as ambition was con- 
cerned, never degenerated into envy. JMy path was cliosen 
before I knew them ; my entire inclinations wen‘ in it ; ami 
I never in my life had any p(u*vSonal amhitiou whatsoever, Imt 
that of adding to the list of authors, and doing .some good as 
a cosmopolite. Often, it is true, when I cousidtUHsl my family, 
have I wished that the case could have been othorwi.sc*, and 
the cosmopolitism vStill not inetrectuai; nor do 1 nu'.an (<» (‘unt 
the slightest rellcctiou on the views, perstmal or otherwise, of 
the many admirable and estimable men who have atlonusl tlm 
bench in our courts of Jaw, My reverence, indetnl, hu' tlu»; 
character of the British judge, notwithstanding a ft*w tuon- 
strous exceptions in Ibrmer times, and oiu* <ir two sul».se» 
quently of a very minor kind, is of so (hM‘p a nature, that I 
can never disassociate the fetding iVoin tlndr por.sons, howt'Ver 
social and lamiliar it may pl(‘ast‘ tin* iiuKst amiable «*t thorn to 
be in private. I rt'sp(‘ctod as W(‘li as Iov<‘d my dt’ur frieml 
Talfourd more and more to tin? last; eut<*rtaiu the like.smi- 
thuenls for others, of wliost» acqnaintane.e, wlul*‘ living, it 
would not become me openly to boast; and belitna* it wuidd 
have been impos.sil)Ie for them to hav«‘ tlone brtter or mi»ro 
nobly for the world as well as for tht*ms(‘ha‘s, than by obey - 
ing the inclination which took them where they aM*emhnL 
Under these circum.stauci‘s, it will be <smsidcred, I trust, nidther 
indecorous nor invidious in mt*, if I cl<».se these !i‘gal rmiuni- 
Bcencea with relating, that having, whrni I was young, hiHin 
Bolenmly rel)uk(*d one evening in company by a subM‘«|m*utly 
eminent person of my <»wu age, now demi, and of no remark- 
able orthodoxy, for making what he jironoimctsl to be an irre- 
verent remark on a disputed point of Mosiuc histtu-y, I sidil to 
a friend of mine on coming away, ** Now mark «u% U , so 
and 80 (naming him) will go .straight up the high rout! prefer- 
ment, while I shall as aurely Ih; iound in the op|H>Hite directhmd* 
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Besides Voltaire and the I was very fond at 

that time of Johnson's Lives oj the iheis^ tuul a great reader of 
Pope. My admiratitai <d' the ILtpe o/ the Lock Inl me to 
write a long mock-heroic eutitlt’tl t!ie Jhittle oj' thB 

Bridal JRivg, the subject o{ which was a contest between two 
rival orders of spirits, on whtnn tt‘ best<iw a lady in marriage. 
I venture to say, that it would have boon well .spoken of by 
the critics, and was not worth a penny, f rt’collect one couplet, 
which will serve to show how I inimickc«i the tone of my 
author. It was an apostrophe to Mautua,-— 

‘‘Mantua, of grtmt and small the hmg renown, 

That now- a Virgil giv^st, and now a gown.*’ 

Dryden, I read, too, but not with that rtdkh f(»r his nobler 
versification which I aherwards .aequired. Tiv thatnatic read- 
ing, with all niy love of the tht^atre, 1 have already mentumed 
my disinclination; yet, in the interval <»f my departure from 
school, and my getting out of my teens, I wrote two farces, a 
comedy, and a tragetly ; and the plots of all (.such as they 
were) were inventiou.s. Tlu* liero <d my tnigetly was tlm Earl 
of Sitrref/ {liowiird^ the poet), who was put totleath by Henry 
the Eighth. I forget what the comt*dy was ujhuu The title 
of one of the. farces was tin* Beau J/iVr, wlueh may t'xphun 
tlie nature of it. The other was called A Hundred a Fear, 
and turned upon a luiter of the country, wins upm having an 
annuity to that amount given him, t»n centUtiim of his never 
going out of London, liocomes a hater of the ttiwa. In the 
last scene, his annuity died a jovial death in a country tavern; 
the bestower entering the rtanu ju.Ht as my hi‘rt> had got on a 
table, with a glass in his hunch ta drink ct*nfnsimi to the me- 
tropolis. All these pi(*cc‘S w<‘rt% I thuibi m*t, as had iis need 
be. About thirty years ag<», bifing slet^pless one night with a 
fit of enthusiasm, in con.setjmsicH* t*f reading about the SpaniKh 
play of the Cid, in Lord Htd land’s idfe af (duUku de Castro^ 
I determined to write a tragedy an tlie «!uue subject, which 
was accepted at Drury Lane, Fcrha|»rt the ccuuiuct of this 
piece was not without merit, the concltiHiou <»f each act throw- 
ing the intere.st into the suecredifig erne: Init I had great 
(l(>ul>ts of all tlie rest of it ; ami on n*cetving it from Mr. 
Elliston to make an altcratitvn in the tliirtl act, very judi- 
ciously proposed ly him, I loukcd the whole of the play over 
again, and ccnivinced myself it wits unfit for the stage. I 
tlierefbre witldudd it. 1 haci paintcii iny hero too after the 
beau-ideal of a modern reformer, instead of the half-godlike, 
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half-bigoted soldier that he was. I began afterwards to re- 
cast the play, but grew tired and gave it up. The Gid would 
make a delicious character for the stage, or in any work; not, 
indeed, as Corneille declaimed him, nor as inferior writers 
might adapt him to the reigning taste ; but taken, I mean, as 
he was, with the noble impulses he received from nature, the 
drawbacks with which a bigoted ago qualified them, and the 
social and open-hearted pleasantry (not the least evidence of his 
nobleness) which brings forth his heart, as it were, in flashes 
through the stern armour. But this would require a strong 
hand, and readers capable of grappling with it. In the mean- 
time, they should read of him in Mr. Southey’s Chronicle oj 
the Gid (an admirable summary from the old Spanish writers), 
and in the delightful verses at the end of it, translated IVom 
an old Spanish poem by Mr, Ilookham Frere, with a trium- 
phant force and fidelity, that you feel to be true to the original 
at once. 

About the period of my writing the above essays, eircum- 
stances introduced me to the ac<pKu»atauce of Mr, Jkdl, the 
proprietor of the Wccklu McsBmgcr. In his hmm in the 
Strand I used to hear of politics and dramatic criticism, and 
of the persons who wrote them. Mr. Bell haxl been well 
known as a bookseller, and a speculator in elegant typo- 
graphy. It is to him the public arc ind<‘hted for tlu‘, small 
edition of the Poets that preceded Cooke’s, and which, with 
all my predilections for that work, wus tiiK^uesfamahly supe- 
rior to it. Besides, it included Chaucer and SpenstU'. Tins 
omission of these in Cooke’s (‘ditiou was as unpo<aical a sign 
of the times, as the present familiarity with their nam<*s is tho 
reverse. It was thought a mark of good s(‘us<5;--as if g(H>d 
sense, in matters of literature, did not consist as much iu 
knowing what was poetical pot.'try, as brilliant iu wit. Ikdl 
was upon the wliole a rermirkabk* person, lie was a |>iaiu 
man, with a red face, and a nos(^ exaggerattnl by intem- 
perance; and yet there was something not uupk'asing iu his 
countenance, especially wlum he spoke, ll<i had sparkling 
black eyes, a good-natured smile, gentlemanly imiuutu's, and 
one of the most agreeable voices I ever heard. Hci had no 
acquirements, perhaps not ev(‘n grammar; but his tasti* in 
putting forth a publication, and glutting the b<‘st artists to 
adorn it, was new in those times, and may be admired in any ; 
and the same taste was observalile in his house. H(‘ knew 
nothing of poetry. He thought th(‘ J)ella Grumms line 
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people, because tliey were known in fho oitvlos; uiul fur Mil- 
ton’s 2\iradise Lost ho luul the s;iiuo opithvfe m tor Mrs, 
Crouch’s facCj or the phaeton of Bhijor Topham : he thought 
it pretty.” Yet a certain liberal insttnet^ an«l turn for larga 
dealing, made him include ChauctT and Spou^itn* iti his iHlition; 
he got Stotliard to adorn tie* one. arul Mortimer the other: 
and in the midst, I v«!uspect. of very e<puv<ical retnrriH, issued s, 
British Theatre with embellishments, ami a similar edition of 
the plays of Shakspeare— tlie ineorreetest publicathni, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chalmers, tliat ever issued trom tin* press. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Bell, !ie had as grt‘at a taste for neat 
wines and ankles as for firetty ; and, to crown his 

misfortunes, the Prince of Waites to wlumi he was luKiksellor, 
once did him the honour t«> partake of an taitertainment, or 
refreshment (I forget which, most proluildy the latter), at his 
house. He afterwards became a Kankrupt. Ib^ was one of 
those men whose temperament and turn t<»r enjoyment throw 
a sort of gi-ace over whatsoever tliey ilo, staiiiling them iu 
stead of everything but prmhmce, atui simietime^ even sup- 
plying them with the consolatums wliieh imprudence hag 
forfeited. After his bankruptcy he set up n news{mjK‘r, 
which became profitable to iwerybtuly Imt lie had 

become so used to lawyers and liailltls, that the more hin 
concerns flourished, the more his deiits fluurijdo’d with him. 
It seemed as if he would have lieen too happy without theuu 
too exempt from the cares that beset the jinalent. The finst 
time I saw him he wms standing in a chemist’s simp, waiting 
till the road was clear for him to issue toreh. He had a 
toothache, for whicli he held a hamlkercbief over bis mtnifh; 
and, while he kept a sharp lotk-out witli Ins bi iebt eye, wan 
alternately groaning in a most gentlemanly nianma* over Iuh 
gums, and addressing some polite words to the sh<»pmari. I 
had not then been introduced to liirn, and tUd not know his 
person ; so that the efteefc of his voice U|Niit me was unequi- 
vocal. I liked him for it, and wi.Hhed the liaililfal the devil* 

* An intelligent compositor (Mr. J. 1\ S. Bieknell). who hm Uvn 
a noter of curious passages in his time, mformn me, that Hell was tho 
first printer who confined the small letter s to tts present shape, and 
rejected altogether the older form, Jl lie tellsii me, that this inno- 
vation, besides the handsomer form of the new hotter, wm ** a InKni to 
both master-printers and the compositor, iimmtiueh nt it leHwned the 
amount of capital necessary to be laid out uiuhT the old system, ami 
savedto the workman no small portion of his valuable time and labour.’^ 

My informant adds, as a curious instance of couservativc tvndeucy 
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In the office of the WccH?/ Ifessengcr, 1 aaw oih‘. day a 
person who looked the epitome of squalid uuthoi-ship. 
was wretchedly dressed and dirty; and the rain, as he toek 
his hat off, came away from it as from a spout. This was a 
man of the name of Badini, who had been poet at tlH‘ Opera, 
and was then editor of the Messenger, He was akerwards 
sent out of the country under the Alien Act, aud^ beeunu* 
reader of the English papers to Bonaparte. His intimacy 
with some of the first families in the country, among whom 
he had been a teacher, is supposed to have l)een of use to tiu^ 
French Government. He wrote a good idiomatic English 
style, and was a man of abilities. I bad never before mm a 
poor author^ such as are described in books; and the spt*ctacb‘ 
of the reality startled me. Like most authors, howt'ver, who 
are at once very poor and very clever, his poverty was his 
own fault. Wlien he received any money he <lis; 4 )peareil, 
and was understood to spend it in alehouses. We lu'aiHl that 
in Paris he kept his carriage. I have since met with autluni 
of the same squalid description; but they were di^stifute t*f 
ability, and had no more right to profess literature m a trade 
than alchemy. It is from these that the common notitnia 
about the poverty of the tribe are taken. One of tluan, imw 
fellow! might have cut a figure in Smollett. Ik^ was a 
proper ideal author, in rusty black, out at dhows, thin and 
pale. He brought me an ode aljout an t‘agh‘ ; Ikr wlueh the 
publisher of a inagaziue, he said, had had “ tie* inhuaianiry" 
to offer him half-a-crown. Ilis u(*ce.ssity for money hi‘ <iiil 
not deny; but his great anxiety was to know whrther, us a 
poetical composition, his ode was not worth mt»re. that 

poetry^ sir?” cried he: ‘‘that’s what 1 want to km»w ~ is 
that ” rising from his diair, and staring ami tiemlding 

in all the agony of contested excelkmce. 

My brother John, at the beginning of the year iHkh, set 

on small points, that Messrs. Kivinaton having got as far m three 
sheets, on a work of a late Bishop of Durham, hi wldeh the nvw |ihin 
was adopted, the Bishop sent back the sheets, in order to have th** 
old letter restored, which compelled the iKMjkaellers to get a new 
supply from the type-foumlry, the fount eontalning the venerable / 
having been thrown away, 

Mr. Bicknell also informs nu?, that when Bell set up his new«» 
paper, the Weekly MeHnenger (which Imd a wmal-eut at the top of it, 
of a newsman blowing Ids horn), he if said to have gone t«» a masqur- 
rade in the newsman’s character, and distributed itrospeettmcs to ihe 
oorapany. 
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\ip a paper, calletl the aiul I to Uvo with luDfi in 

3rydgCB Strcett auti write* the tlu‘%i.trie’al?i iii it. 

[Between qiuttin«^ the Blueeoat Sehind, ami the eHtabliah* 
inent of the News, Leis;'!^ Hunt had been for mnue time in the 
law oflice of his hri»lher 

It wuH the custotn at tliat tiine^ tor editor of papers to be 
intimate with actors anti dramatists. Th<7 were often pvo- 
prietor.s, as well as ; and, iti that ease, it was not 

expected that they should e'ieaiM* the usual intercounse, or 
wish to do so. It was tliouirht a h'atluT in the cap of all 
parties ; and with their h‘atliera they tiekhnl one another. 
The newspajHT man hmi eimset|tU‘nce iu tin* green-rtHmi, and 
plenty of tickets for his friends; and he iiined at amusing 
tables. The dramatist setuirtnl a ^ijootl-natuml crititpm in his 
journal, sonietinu‘S gtit it written hitnstdft or^ aeeonling to 
Mr. Reynolds, was even himstdf the author ol it. The actor, 
if he was of any evidenee, stmnl u|wui the satne ground of 
reciprocity; and not to km^w a pretty actress would have 
been a want of the knowing iti general. tl|H»n new pt*rformera, 
and upon writers tint yet iutriHluet d, a jourtndist was more 
impartial ; aiul H<nuetimes, where tlu! prtqirietor was in one 
interest more than uiuUher, or f«»r stuim |>ersonal reasiui grew 
oftended with an aet<^r, or .set of actors, a eritieisni ^Yuuld 
occasionally be liostih*, ami even srvori*. An t*ditor, too, 
would now and then suggest to his employiT the jKiliey of 
exorcising a freer authority, ami ubtain iatluenee tuumgh with 
liiin to allow symptoms of it, I believe Heirs isUttu', w'ho 
Avas more clever, was also more impartial than most critica; 
though the publislier of tin* Hrkish Thratn^ ami patron td' the 
Della CriiscanSj must havt? l>eeu ltam|«‘retl wdih literary inti- 
macies. The btist chance for an <slitor, who wisheil to have any- 
thing like an opinion of his own, was the aipjH^arane.e tT at rival 
new.spaper with a strong theatrical cunfuauitm. Inftnence 
was here threattmed with dimiiiutitai. It was to be heftl up 
on other grounds; and the critic waa |M‘riuittiHl to find out 
that a bad play was not gc»od, or im uctressn jmtticoat of the 
lawful dimensionB. 

Puffing and plenty of tickets Wi*re, h<‘Wevt‘r, the system of 
tlie day. It W'as an int<‘rehangt» of amenities <»ver the dinner- 
table; a flattery of pow**r on th«» one sale, and puns on the 
other ; and what the public took fur a <*ritieism on a play 
was a draft upon the box-office, or reminise.t»nce.H of last 
Thursday’s salmon and lob.Htcr"&iuce. The custom was, to 
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write as sliort and as flivourable a paragraph on the new 
piece as could be; to say that Bannister was “excellent” and 
Mrs. Jordan “charming;” to notice the “crowded house” or 
invent it, if necessary; and to conclude by observing that 
“ the whole went off with eclats For the rest, it was a 
critical religion in those times to admire Mr. Kemble: and at 
the period in question Master Betty had appeared, and 
hugged to the hearts of the town as the young Roscius. 

We saw that independence in theatrical criticism would lie 
a great novelty. We announced it, and nobody belii‘ved m ; 
we stuck to it, and the town believed everything we said. 
The proprietors of the NeiaSy of wlioin I knew m little that I 
cannot recollect with certainty any one of them, very hand™ 
somely Icff me to myself. My retired and scholastic habits 
kept me so; and the pride of success ctmfinmul my iiuh*- 
pendence with regard to others. I was tluai in my twtaitietli 
year, an early age at that time for a writer. The usual 
exaggeration of repoi't made me youngiT than 1 wa.s ; am! 
after being a “young Roscius” political, 1 was now loc«k<‘d 
upon as one critical. To know an actor pT.sonaIIy ajipearecl 
to me a vice not to bo thought of; and I wouhl as lief have 
taken poison as acceptiid a ticket from the theatr<‘H. 

Good God I To think of the grand opinion I had <if 
myself in those days, and what little reason I had for it I 
Not to accept the tickets was very proptu*, eonsi<lcring that I 
bestowed more blame than prais(‘. 'J'h(*rt» was also 
good-nature than I vsupposed in not allowing mystdf to km»w 
any actors; but the. vanity of my posititm had greater weight 
with me than anything elsi‘, and I mu.st have proved it to 
discerning eyes by the small (piantity of intbrmatiou I 
brought to my task, and the osteututiou with which I pro» 
duced it. I knew almo.st a.s little of tlu^ drama as the jimug 
Roscius himself. Luckily, 1 had the atlvantag (5 of liim in 
knowing how unfit was for liis otlice; mul, jirulmbly, he 
thought me as much so, though he. could not have argued 
upon it: for I was in the minority nispecting iiis merits, and 
the balance was then trembling on the beam; the Mnim, I 
believe, hastened the settlement of the {piCHtioa. I wish with 
all my heart we had let him alone, and he had got a little 
more money. However, he obtained enougli to create him 
a provision for life. His position, which apjaaired so brilliant 
at first, had a remarkable crmdty in it. Most men begin life 
with struggles, and have their vanity suflicicntiy knocked 
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alnnit tlir iiii*! . 4 niuy*TH h» kinder fortunes 

thv more weli'oiiu*. Mi\ llefi)- huil hU sui^ur flrnt, and liis 

udoinvartlA Ho In^goii lilo with a tloulde diildliood 
with li now*' mu! oxfntonliii.iry h-lioify addetl to the natural 
(‘njt‘yun*!itH < 4 ' lii.s a!.’:o; aiul ho fivinl .hoo it j^poedily come 
to aorhiuy, aiid fo In* rak**u i^r an ordiimry porHcui. { am 
told that lit* in lu^ tkto, and ayrots that the town 

wore iiii.Hrakoii, ht* in ordinary .ntiil, and luis 

as iiiuoli riyht to tnir rrs|‘' 0 »*t na* Idn nrune. an he is 
i fared «‘H all hands to i|e.Her%e it lor lu*«' aiuiahlemss. J 
nil niieediU’o ry’ Iran !«» hefli ptir|nHes, whieh exhilutn him iu 
li very nyrtn'aldr liitht llarlilt happefied to ho at a luirtv 
\vhor«' Mr. lUaty %^as |tiivniit; aitd m enmiiiy away, wheii 
they** were nil |'*iiltsiiy eu Hoar w^reat eoats the orifh* thoiijrht 
lit tn eom|»linieiit tin* dethreued tav-Mitiare of the tmvn, by 
teliitfir him tliaf. he reeolh‘ete:d him in o!d times, and had 
lieon iiitsidi ple4'M*d wdtii him.'' Ihafy h»oked at his me- 
imndalia, ns mueh as to >.ay, You dotfi tollmestH” and 
then .starting intt* a irayiea! amftid»% evefaimed, “ I memmyl 
sueiiuny I “ 

I was rielit ahoiif Ma .ter If'tfv, ate! I a'u sojrv for if; thou“*h 
tlie t»»uu was in fault, not Ur. I rluuL I vii;Mriyht aho ahtnit 
Keiidde; hilf I lia\o Hr* te-rer tioroj th.U ’»e,.re. He fltiurwlied 
I««ny fUin.u*'li utter my uif.ieL on hri myovnie drynosn and 
He!ih»-rate tioifanys; and Roan would hau* takou the public 
by :4ornu wht‘llier fhey had he-.'u |a's-p,.u-od f *r him or nut; 

*' Hue ttuirli nl' trilufv ihi.’r w^rM km,‘* 

Kt‘inh!e laded h<et‘Mrr Inni. liLe a lia.o'dy yhoa. I never 
tieuietl the mrnia wlu*'u that, uen-r |>o vir-.-.inh Hi* had the 
ioHik tif n lomeiSi ; snade a -veyv O'^o-f i l.-.d, ihotiyh tiot n very 
real ('m itdanus, for his pride wa-i lo'i- sidrieumtiy hhmr and 
tUiutleeleil ; aiid ill paits that .smtrd hri ualund tlefieienev, 
HUidi ,i.‘* i’l-nruddoek and the Atd«’ ile I'Rpre, Would have 
iieeu nlfo^uaher adiiaraldo and intta'r.srifiy, if v*nt eould have. 
foryo*lfi*n fhaf their sennhdily, in lua haiidi, wa.s tnU aji tmteh 
ropre-H.^a>d, :ti wanriiu-n fh- ua.s iio more tu !*»• e-aupared to 
his ni^frr, fhan -aMje' i t to i|o ,|| afi,| hio.^h Ho-ro wa.H mtmft 
of tli»‘ podaoi^eiio ill hnii. Ifo made u 111,04 ahiatt tufles; wuH 
oil a | 3 i*d;a!ilie rea’-liuy ; in short, w.ia rather a 
teiirher of rlortifiiai tliiiii an aelor ; and te4 a in»od feueher, 
nil tlnit. lieeoiiiif, 'i’le-re was ii inrnt iti his id^’ulisiu, uh far an 
it WeiiL lit? Iiud, lif- I’'a.f4h laiHi tn .mnnethifti^ ciau-sical and 
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scholastic, and he made the town partake tit it; hut ft ua-i all 
on the surface — a hollow trophy; and lam perstauleik that 
he had no idea in hishead but ofa stagt* ikomaii, and the dig- 
nity he added to his jjrolossion. 

But if I was right about Kembh‘, whose admirers [ plagued 
enough, I Avas not equally so about the living draiiiatist?!, 
whom I plagued inert*. I laid all the defieitaieies t>r tlie 
modern drama to their account, and treatt*tl them like a 
parcel of miscliievous boys, of wiitnn I was the He.hotdmaster 
and wbipper-in. I forgot that it was I who was tin* !>oy, 
and that they knew twenty times more of the werld than I 
did. Not that I mean to say their comedit‘.s wen* ex<a‘ileut, 
or that my commonplaces xibout; the superior merits of t*im* 
greve and Sheridan were not well famded; hut there was 
more talent in their five-act farei* ” than I HUppt»setl; ami I 
mistook, in a groat nu'asiire, the defect of the agt*- its flt‘art!jt 
of dramatic cliaracter — for that of the writers who were to 
draw upon it. It is true, a great wit, by a lahtahuis proce.ss, 
and the help of Iiis ac(par<'rnents, might <*xtrat;t u play or 
two from it, as was Sheridan’s own ease; but there was a 
great deal of imitation even in Sheritlmi, and Im was fain to 
help himself to a little originality <nit of the charueters t»f Id^ 
less formalized countrymen, his own iuclmled. 

It is remarkable, that the tliree most umusiter tlramafi -fti 
of the last age, Sheridan, (Joldsmith, and ()’Keoii\ wore ul! 
Irishmen, and all Iiad characters of their own, Shmdaju 
after all, was Swift’s Sheridan eome to lile again in th*- pi a ,,-ii 
of his grandson, w'ifh the orabiry of Thomas Shoiidaii, tko 
father, siiperadded ami hrought to b«*ar. (hddsndth, at a 
disadvantag(‘, in his breeding, but lull of mldress with his pmg 
drew upon his own ahsiualitu‘s ;md mistakt s, atnl tilled Uvi 
dramas with ludicrous perple.xity. (fRcsde was nil fur whim 
and impulse, but not without a good dtsil tjf e.t»nseh*nee ; ami, 
accordingly, in his plajs wehav<- a sort of young and fmstoral 
taste of life in tluj very mi<lst of its Hophistieations, Aniiiial 
spirits, quips tind cranks, credulity, and gocnl intention, are 
triumphant throngliout xind make a delicious tnixfure, ft it 
a great credit to O’Ket’ft*, that he ran sometimes eli>.se upon the 
borders of the sentimental <lrama, and dul it not otdy with im - 
punitj but advantage; but sprightlinesH aud sincerity enable 
a man to do evciything with advatUagt^. 

It was a pity that an much amid not be mild of Ur. C’o!» 
man, who, tilter taking more licence in his writitepi than 
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anybody, became a licenser ex officio^ and seemed inclined to 
license nothing but cant. When this writer got into the 
sentimental, he made a sad business of it, for he had no faith 
in sentiment. He mouthed and overdid it, as a man does 
when he is telling a lie. At a farce he was admirable : 
and he remained so to the last, whether writing or 
licensing. 

Morton seemed to take a colour from the writers all 
round him, especially from O’Keefe and the sentimentalists. 
His sentiment was more in earnest than Colman’s, yet, some- 
how, not happy either. There was a gloom in it, and a 
smack of the Old Bailey. It was best when he put it in a 
shape of humour, as in the paternal and inextinguishable 
tailorism of Old Rapid, in a Cure for the Heart-Ache, Young 
Rapid, who complains that his father sleeps so slow,” is also 
a pleasant fellow, and worthy of O’Keefe. He is one of the 
numerous crop that sprang up from Wild Oats, but not in so 
natural a soil. 

The character of the modern drama at that time was sin- 
gularly commercial : nothing but gentlemen in distress, and 
hard landlords, and generous interferers, and fathers who got 
a great deal of money, and sons who spent it. I remember 
one play in particular, in which the whole wit ran upon 
prices, bonds, and post-obits. You might know what the 
pit thought of their pound-notes by the ostentatious indif- 
ference with which the heroes of the pieces gave them away, 
and the admiration and pretended approval with which the 
spectators observed it. To make a present of a hundred 
pounds was as if a man had uprooted and given away an 
Egyptian pyramid. 

Mr. Reynolds was not behindhand with his brother drama- 
tists in drawing upon the taste of the day for gains and dis- 
tresses. It appears by his Memoirs that he had too much 
reason for so doing. He was, perhaps, the least ambitious, 
and the least vain (whatever charges to the contrary his 
animal spirits might have brought on him) of all the writers 
of that period. In coinplexional vivacity he certainly did not 
yield to any of them ; his comedies, if they were fugitive, 
were genuine representations of fugitive manners, and went 
merrily to their death ; and there is one of them, the Dra- 
Quatist, founded upon something more lasting, which promises 
to remain in the collections, and deserves it : which is not 
a little to say of any writer, I never wish for a heartier 
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latigli tlian I Have enjoyed, since I grew Wiser, not only in 
Seeing, but in reading the vagaries of His dramatic Hero, and 
His mystifications of “ Old Scratch.” When I read the good- 
Humoured Memoirs of this writer the other day, I felt quite 
ashamed of the ignorant and boyish way in which I used to 
ait in judgment upon liis faults, without being aware of what 
Was good in him ; and my repentance was increased by the 
Very proper manner in which he speaks of his critics, neither 
denying the truth of their charges in letter, nor admitting 
them altogether in spirit; in fact, showing that he knew very 
Well what he was about, and that they, whatsoever they fancied 
to the contrary, did not. 

Mr. Eeynolds, agreeably to his sense and good-humour^ 
never said a word to his critics at the time. Mr. Thomas 
H)ibdin, not quite so wise, wrote me a letter, which Incledon, 
1 am told, remonstrated with him for sending, saying, it would 

do him no good with the “ d d boy.” And he was right. 

1 published it, with an answer, and only thought that I made 
dramatists “ come bow to me.” Mr. Colman attacked me in 
a prologue, which, by a curious chance, Fawcett spoke right 
in my teeth, the box I sat in happening to be directly oppo- 
site him. I laughed at the prologue; and only looked upon 
Mr. Colman as a great monkey pelting me with nuts, which 
I ate. Attacks of this kind were little calculated to obtain 
their end with a youth who persuaded himself that he wrote 
for nothing hut the public good ; who mistook the impression 
which anybody of moderate talents can make with a news- 
paper, for the result of something peculiarly his own ; and 
who had just enough scholarship to despise the want of it 
in others. I do not pretend to think that the criticisms in 
the News had no merit at all. They showed an acquaintance 
with the style of Voltaire, Johnson, and others; were not 
unagreeably sprinkled with quotation ; and, above all, were 
w^ritten with more care and attention than was customary 
with newspapers at that time. The pains I took to round 
a period with nothing in it, or to invent a simile that should 
appear offhand, would have done honour to better stuff. 

A portion of these criticisms subsequently formed the 
appendix of an original volume on the same subject, entitled 
Critical JEJssays on the Performers of the London Theatres 
[1807]. I have the book now before me: and if I thought it 
had a chance of survival I should regret and qualify a good 
deal of uninformed judgment in it respecting the art of acting, 
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which, with nuich inconsistent rectvmmmlation to the con- 
trarj, it ttH) t»ik*u confuimdcd with u literal, instead of a 
lihera! iinifnllon *4’ naturt‘. I particularly erred with respect 
to coimnlianH like Bfunden, wlu»se jRupcralmiulauce of humour 
anti expression i ctuUounded witli farce and buffoonery. 
Hiarhs Lam!» taught me better. 

'rhert‘ was u gtHnl tlcal <4' trutli, however, mixed up with 
these mistakt*s. Oi\v ot' the things on which I was always 
harping was Kcinide's vicious pronunciation. Kemble had a 
sinatlering i4’ h'aniing, and a great deal of obstinacy. He 
was a rcatler id' idtl iHUiks; and having discovered that pro- 
niiiieiafitai luul not always been what it was, and that in one 
or twii insrauees the t4dt*r was metrically better than the 
ric\v (as in the I'asc of the Wiird which was originally 

a tlissyllablo” he tiH>k uptai him to rtdbrm it in a 

variety of cases, wheri* pisipriety was as much against him as 
«'ii4om, Tims thi* v(»wel e in the word ** merchant,” in de- 
fiance «»f its Latin etynii»logy, he insisted upon pronouncing 
aeccnliug to its Fremdi thTivativc, marvhant Innocent” 
hr eallcil ciinstnence ” (in defumce even of his 

friend <1iaucer), coas/imer; virtue,” in proper slip-slop, 
rure/iiir ; ** fierce/* yhrsc ; ** heard,” hml ; ** thy,” tM (because 
We generally call *' my,” w/-); and odious,” ‘‘hideous,” and 
** perfidious/’ became eyas, hijjiis^ and /ar/^/as, 

Xor were tliese all. The following hauler, in the shape of 
tin imagimiry bit of ciUiversatdou between an ofHccr and Ins 
friend, was, libwaliy, no caricaturi* : — 

J. Ha! caplaia ! how du^t ? (‘) 7Vie anpeurumv wtmhl be imicU 
iiniUMved by a little more alteution to ihr hinL 

iL Wh) ,%Jo I think ; there’s no i^) itmimint in a ItinU But then 
if server fu dintiiutwish a sithlicr, an I there is no doubt much military 

(*) vim'hm In hHikiitg 

.1. But the girlii, Jack, the girU ! Why. Me mouth U enough to 
bimi?li ki-Jising Irom tin* C) aitik (L ftainmllif. 

a. In (®| miiitry, im niurit of tlmt I but tlic shopkeepers 

life! the C) wiari*/iii«rs will get the la?Ucr of us with the dear souls I 
IhiWi-v’rr, ai it it now against military law to have a tender coun- 
friiaiit'e, iiml iw smut* /oVdf, I tliank heaven, are of a tolerable 
(•'■‘i i/iiJil-sff, I iiuifit make a mrehuf. of necessity; and ai I can’t look 
m4i fVsf the ha'c of my girl, I must e\*u Unik (**) hijjm for the love of 
my r-Hiiiiiry. 


C’) till*; (*l t»eard; senfiment ; C) virtue; 0 ) fmrful; (^) earth j 
ctrritiiily * C«) iimrey ; merchanta ; (*“) tpiality (with the a as 

lit mtiwrmihiyji liidcMiif. 
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But the gay and confident Bpirit iu wliich thiB 

critical career received a clu‘ck, of which none td iny trifiuli 
fiuspected the anguish, and very few wrv tohl. I foil a 
melancholy state of mind, produced by ill-health. 

I thought it was owing to living well; anti uh I luul 
great faith in temperance, I went, to the rt‘verBe extretm*; lift 
considering that temperance iinjilies nuMleratum in Be!t»tieutal 
as well as in self-indulgence. The constupunu'e was a nervtnn 
condition, amounting to hypotdiondria, which lasted me several 
months. I experienced it twice afterwards, each time imnc 
painfully than bcfox'C, and i\n a mueh longer perh^d; Init I 
have never had it since; and I am t»f opinion that i need nut 
have had it at all had I gone at tmc(‘ to a physiciattj, lunl not 
repeated the mistake of being over almtlnciit. 

I mention the whole circiumstauct^ fur the beuolk t>f ullirrs. 
The first attack came on me with palpitntit»tiB of the lirart. 
These I got rid of by horsidmek. 1 tbrget what symptiiinn 
attended the approach of the secamd. 'riu* thitd was pr»> 
duced by sitting out of doors ttxt early in tht‘ spriint. I 
attempted to outstarve them all, bnt egregitnedy f.uhd. In 
one instance, I took wholly (<« a veg<'tabl«* ilii f, wld»di in.eh* 
me so weak and giddy, that I was ft^rerd tu eafeh huld uf 
rails in the streets to hindt*r myself from tailing. In iiieale i . 
I confined myself fur sonu* weeks to a milk dn-t. whirh del 
nothing hut jaundice my comp!exi(»n. In tin- third, i a 
modicum of meat, one. glass of wine, no milk exerpt m 
and no vegetables at all; but though l di<i tiuf. ‘mth-r «|Uit** 
much mental distress from this reghneu as trt^m th»* milk, l 
suffered more than fnmi tin* vegetahlrs, and tbr a mneli 
longer period than with eithc*r, '1\> he I r*mUmr4 d 

longer; and, pcrliaps, it gave me greater puwns uf m 
durance; but for upwards <»f four y«ar.*i, without uifeiiiiHu nj, 
and above six years iu all, 1 underwent, a burden tff wtiiehi d 
ness, which I atlcrwanls felt euuvine<*d | nred le t have m- 
dured for as many weeks, perhapn m*t ns many dav^ ha i I 
not absurdly taken to the extreme 1 «tf in* the lii ai 

instance, and then as absurdly |H*rsisteii in m-t^king no ndvr »*, 
partly from fetir of hearing w<»rsc things li»rettiid no*, ttiid 
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partly from a liope of wearing out the calamity by patience. 
At no time did my friends guess to what amount I suffered. 
They saw that my health was had enough, atul they condoled 
with me accordingly ; but cheerful habits enabled me to retain 
an air of cheerfulness, except when I was akme ; and I never 
spoke of it but once, which was to my friend Mitchell, whom 
I guessed to have undergone something of the kind. 

And what was it that I suffered? and on what account? 
On no account. On none what.soever, except my ridiculous 
super-abstinence, and my equally ridiculous avoidance of 
speaking about it. The very fact of having no cause what- 
soever, was the thing that most frightened me. I thought 
that if I had but a cause, the cause might have he(‘n removed 
or palliated; but to be hauuUHl l)y a ghost which was not 
even ghostly, which was something 1 never Siuv, or could even 
imagine, this, I thought, was the most terrible thing that 
could befall me. I could see no end to the iK^rsecutions of an 
enemy, who was neither visible nor even existing ! 

Causes for suffering, however, came. Not, indeed, the 
worst, for I was neitlier ctilpable nor 8U|K‘rstitious. I had 
wronged nobody ; and I now felt the inestimable benefit of 
having had cheerful opinions given iu(‘ in religion. But I 
plagued myself with things which are the pastinu^s of better 
states of health, and the pursuits of philosoplu‘rs. I mooted 
with myself every point of metaphysics that could get into 
a head into which they had never been jnit, I made a cause 
of causes for anxiety, by impuring int<j causation, am! outdid 
the Vicar of Wakelield’s Moses, in lK‘irig my own Bancho- 
niathan and Berosins on the subjia't of the cosmogony! I 
jest about it now ; but oh I what |)ain was it to me then I 
and what pangs of biliary will and imjKisHibility I underwent 
in the endeavour to solve these riddles of the universe 1 I felt, 
long before I knew Mr. Wordswortli’s poetry, — 

the liurtben and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world.^^ 

I reverence the mystery still, hut I no lougm* feel the burden, 
because for these five-and-thirty years I have known how to 
adjust my shoulders to it by taking care of my health. I 
should rather say because healthy ahouUhtrs have no such 
burden to carry. The elements of existence, like the air 
which we breathe, and which would otherwise crush us, are 
BO nicely proportioned to one another within and around them^ 
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that we are unconsciously sustained by them, not thoughtfully 
oppressed. 

One great benefit, however, resulted to me from this sufFer- 
ing. It gave me an amount of reflection, such as in all pro- 
bability I never should have had without it ; and if readei*8 
have derived any good from the graver portion of my writings, 
I attribute it to this experience of evil. It taught me patience ; 
it taught me charity (however imperfectly I may have exer- 
cised either) ; it taught me charity even towards myself ; it 
taught me the worth of little pleasures, as well as the dignity 
and utility of great pains ; it taught me that evil itself con- 
tained good ; nay, it taught me to doubt whether any stich 
thing as evil, considered in itself, existed ; whether things 
altogether, as far as our planet knows them, could have been 
so good without it ; whether the desire, nevertheless, which 
nature has implanted in us for its destruction, be not the signal 
and the means to that end; and whether its destruction, finally, 
will not prove its existence, in the meantime, to have been 
necessary to the very bliss that supersedes it- 

I have been thus circumstantial respecting this illness, or 
series of illnesses, in the hope, that such readers as have not 
had experience or reflection enough of their own to dis|H!ns(.‘ 
with the lesson, may draw the following conclusions fnnn suf- 
ferings of all kinds, if they happen to need it 

First, — That however any suflbring may se<an to he puridy 
mental, body alone may occasion it; which was undoubtedly 
the case in my instance. 

Second, — That as human beings do not originat<‘ tladr own 
bodies or minds, and as yet very irnpeidectly know how to 
manage them, they have a right to all the aid or com lor t tlu^y 
can procure, under any suflerings whatsocv<‘r. 

Third, — That whether it be the mind or body that is ailing, 
or both, they may save themselves a world of perplexity and 
of illness by going at once to a jihyaician. 

Fourth, — That till they do so, or in case they are unabh* 
to do it, a recourse to the first principles of health is their only 
wise proceeding; by which principles I understand air and 
exercise, bathing, amusements, and whatsoever else tentis to 
enliven and purify the blood. 

Fifth, — ^That the blackest day may have a briglit morrow; 
for my last and worst illness suddenly left me, probal)ly in 
consequence of the removal, tlunigh unconsciously, of some 
Mitemal obstruction; and it is now for the long pciriod above 
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mentioned tliat I have not had the slightest return of it, though 
I have had many anxieties to endure, and a great deal of sick- 
ness. 

Sixth, — That the far greater portion of a life thus tried may 
nevertheless be remarkable for cheerfulness ; which has been 
the case with my own. 

Seventh, — That the value of cheerful opinions is inestim- 
able; that they will retain a sort of heaven round a man, when 
everything else might fail him ; and that, consequently, they 
ought to be religiously inculcated in children. 

Eighth and last, — That evil itself has its bright, or at any 
rate its redeeming, side; probably is but the fugitive requisite 
of some everlasting good; and assuredly, in the meantime, 
and in a thousand obvious instances, is the admonisher, the 
producer, the increaser, nay, the very adorner and splendid 
investitor of good ; it is the pain that prevents a worse, the 
storm that diffuses health, the plague that enlarges cities, the 
fatigue that sweetens sleep, the discord that enriches harmonies, 
the calamity that tests affections, the victory and the crown of 
patience, the enraptui’er of the embraces of joy. 

I was reminded of the circumstance which gave rise to these 
reflections, by the mention of the friend of whom I spoke last, 
and another brother of whom I w^ent to see during my first 
illness. He was a young and amiable artist, residing at 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. He had no conception of what 
I suffered ; and one of his modes of entertaining me was his 
taking me to a friend of his, a surgeon, to see his anatomical 
preparations, and delight my hypochondriacal eyes with grin- 
nings of skulls and delicacies of injected hearts. I have no 
more horror now, on reflection, of those frameworks and ma- 
chineries of the beautiful body in which w-e live, than I have of 
the jacks and wires of a harpsichord. The first sight revolts 
us simply because life dislikes death, and the human being is 
jarred out of a sense of its integrity by these bits and scraps 
of the material portion of it. But I know it is no moire than 
it is the feeling which revolts from it, or than the harpsichord 
itself is the music that Haydn or Beethoven put into it. In- 
deed, I did not think otherwise at the time, with the healthier 
part of me ; nor did this healthier part ever forsalce me. I 
always attributed what I felt to bodily ailment, and tallced as 
reasonably, and for the most part as cheerfully, with my 
friends as usual, nor did I ever once gainsay the cheerfulness 
and hopefulness of my opinions. But I could not look com- 
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fortably on tlie bones and the sknlls ncvcrllielos^, tliougb I 
made a point of sustaining the exhibition. I bore any t iling 
that came, in order that I might lie overborne by nothing ; 
and I found this practice of patience very useful. I also took 
part in every diversion, and went into as many ditrerent places 
and new scenes as possible ; which reminds me that I once 
rode with my Lincolnshire friend from Gainsl^orough to Don- 
caster, and that he and I, sick and serious as I was, or rutlu;r 
because I was sick and serious (for such e.xtremes meet, and 
melancholy has a good-natured sister in mirth), made, in tlu^ 
coui'se of our journey, a hundred and lilly rhymes on the 
word “ philosopher.’’ We stopped at that number, only b(‘.- 
cause we had corno to our journey’s cud. I shall not apologiice. 
to the reader for mentioning this boy’s play, because 1 takt^ 
every reader who feels an interest in this book to bo a bit of 
a philosopher himself, and therefore prepared to know tliat 
boy’s play and man’s jilay are much oileuer identical than 
people suppose, especially when the lu'art has nee<l of the 
pastime. I need not remind him of the sage, who while play- 
ing with a parcel of schoolboys suddenly stopped at the ap- 
proach of a solemn personage, and stiul, “ We xuust leave oif, 
boys, at present, for liere’s a Ibol coming.” 

Tlie number of rhymes might be a little more sur|)rising ; 
but the wonder will cease when tlie readt‘r considers tlnat they 
must have been doggerel, and that tlima* is no <‘nd to tin* 
forms in which rhymes can s(‘t olf from iu‘W givim pt)ints ; as, 
go so fai', tlu'oia so far; no.^e of 'h(‘r, btuiitx of lu*r; toss of her, 
cross of her, &c. 

Spirits of Swift and Butl(*r ! conn* to my aid, if any chain*(^ I 

reader, not of our right reading fasluon, happen to light upon 
this passage, and be iucrnu*d to throw down the. hook, (kinn^ I 

to his aid ; for he. does not know what, he i.s going to do I 

how many illustrious jingh‘s In* is about to vituperate I | 

The surgeon I sjieak <»f was good enough (»ne tlay to take i 

me with him round tin* country, to vi.sit his patients. I was | 

startled in a respectable fannhouHC to hear lauguagi* o|)iniIy 
talked in a mixed party of males ninl feniale.s, of a kind that 
seldom courts publicity, and that would have struck with 
astonishment an (*uIogizcr of jinstoral inuoceiiet*. Yet nobody 
seemed surprised at it; nor di<l it bring a Idush on the cluudc 
of a very nice, modest-looking girl. She only HmiU‘d, and 
seemed to think it was the man’s way. Probably it was no- 
thing more than the language which wa.s spoken in the hrst J 
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circles ia times of old, and whicli thus survived among the 
peasantry, just as we find them retaining words that have 
grown obsolete in cities. The guilt and innocence of manners 
very much depend on conventional agreement ; that is to say, 
on what is thought of them with respect to practice, and to the 
harm or otherwise which they are actually found to produce. 
The very dress which would be shameless in one age or coun- 
try, is respectable in another ; but in neither case is it a moral 
test. When the shame goes in one respect, it by no means 
comes in another ; otherwise all Turks would be saints, and 
all Europeans sinners. The minds of the people in the Lin^ 
colnshire farmhouse were “naked and not ashamed.” It 
must be owned, however, that there was an amount of con- 
sciousness about them, which savoured more of a pagan than 
a paradisaical state of innocence. 

One of this gentleman’s patients was very amusing. He 
was a pompous old gentleman-farmer, cultivating his gout on 
two chairs, and laying down the law on the state of the nation. 
Lord Eldon he called “ my Lord (Elgin) ; and he showed 

us what an ignorant man this chancellor was, and what a 
dreadful thing such want of knowledge w^as for the country. 
The proof of his own fitness for setting things right was thus 
given by his m^ing three mistakes in one word. He took 
Lord Eldon for Lord Elgin ; he took Lord Elgin for the chan- 
cellor ; and he pronounced his lordship’s name with a soft g 
instead of a hard one. His medical friend w'as of course not 
bound to cure his spelling as well as his gont ; so we left him 
in the full-blown satisfaction of having struck awe on the 
Londoner. 

Dr. Young talks of — 

“ That hideous sight — a naked human heart 

a line not fit to have been written by a human being. The 
sight of the physical heart, it must be owned, was trying 
enough to sick eyes ; that of the Doctor's moral heart, accord- 
ing to himself, would have been far worsen I don’t believe 
it. I don’t believe he had a right thus to calumniate it, much 
less that of his neighbour, and of the whole human race. 

I saw a worse sight than the heart, in a journey which I 
took into a neighbouring country. It was an infant, all over 
sores, and cased in steel — the result of the irregularities of its 
father ; and I confess that I would rather have seen the heart 
of the very father of that child, than I would the child him- 
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self. I am sure it must Iiave bled at tlie siglit. I am sure 
there would have been a feeling of some sort to vindicate 
nature, granting that up to that moment the man had been a 
fool or even a scoundrel. Sullenness itself would have been 
some amends ; some sort of confession and regret. As to the 
poor child, let us trust that the horrible spechicle prevented 
more such; that he was a martyr, dying soon, and going 
to some heaven where little souls are gathered into com- 
fort. I never beheld such a sight, before or since, except in 
one of the pictures of Hogarth, in his l^aJce's Progress ; and I 
sadden this page with the recollection, for the same reason 
that induced him to paint it. 

I have mentioned that I got rid of a palpitation of the 
heart, which accompanied my first visitation of hypochondria, 
by riding on horseback. The palpitation was so strong and 
incessant, that I wiis forced, for some nights, to sleep in a 
reclining posture, and I expected sudden death; but when I 
began the horseback, I soon found that the more I rode, and 
(I used to think) the harder I rode, the less the palpitation 
became. Galloping one day up a sloping piece of ground, 
the horse suddenly came to a stand, by a chalk-pit, and i was 
agreeably surprised to find myself not only iinprecipitated 
over his head (^for though a decent, I was not a skilful rider), 
but in a state of singular calmness and self-possession— a 
right proper masculine state of nerves. I mi.rht have dis- 
covered, as I did afterwards, wliat it was that so calmed and 
strengthened me. I was of a temperament of body in which 
the pores were not easily opeiuul ; and the freer they wtu'c 
kept, the better I was ; but it took me a long timt‘ to discover 
that in order to be put into a state of vigour as well as com- 
posure, I recpiired either vigorous exercise or some strong 
moral excitement connected with the sense of action. Un- 
fortunately, I had a tendency to extremes in se.lf-treatment. 
At one time I thought to cure myself by cold-water hatlis, in 
which I persevered tlirough a winter season; and, subse- 
quently, 1 hurt myself by hot baths. Late hours at night 
were not mended by lying in bed of a Uiorning; nor iuctjssant 
reading and writing, by weeks in which I did little but stroll 
and visit. It is true, I can hardly be said to have evt;r betm 
without a book ; for if not in my hand, it was at my side, 
or in my pocket ; but what I needed was ordinary, regular 
habits, accompanied with a more tlxau ordinary anumnt 
of exercise. 1 was never either so happy or so trampul, m 
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when I was in a state the most active. I could very well 
understand the character of an unknown individual, described 
in the prose works of Ben Jonson, who would sit writing day 
and night till he fainted, and then so entirely give himself up 
to diversion, that people despaired of getting him to work 
again. But I sympathized still more with one of the Rucellai 
family, who was so devoted tc a sedentary life, that he could 
not endure the thought of being taken from it ; till being 
forced, in a manner, to accept a diplomatic mission, he became 
as vehement for a life of action as he had before been absorbed 
in indolence, and was never satisfied till he was driving every- 
thing before him, and spinning, with his chariot- wheels, from 
one court to another. If I had not a reverence, indeed, for 
whatever has taken place in the ordinance of things, great 
and small, I should often have fancied that some such business 
of diplomacy would have been my proper vocation; for I 
delight in imagining conferences upon points that are to be 
carried, or scenes in which thrones are looked upon, and 
national compliments are to be conveyed ; and I am sure 
that a great deal of action would have kept me in the finest 
health. Whatever dries up the surface of my body, inti- 
midates me; but when the reverse has been effected by any- 
thing except the warm bath, fear has forsaken me, and my 
spirit has felt as broad and healthy as my shoulders. 

I did not discover this particular cause of healthy sensation 
till long after my recovery. I attributed it entirely to exer- 
cise in general; but by exercise, at aU events (and I mention 
the whole circumstance for the benefit of the nervous), health 
w^as restored to me; and I maintained it as long as I per- 
severed in the means. 

Not long after convalescence, the good that had been done 
me was put further to the test. Som.e friends, among whom 
were two of my brothers and myself, had a day’s boating 
up the Thames. We were very merry and jovial, and not 
prepared to think any obstacle, in the way of our satisfaction, 
possible. On a sudden we perceive a hne stretched across 
the river by some fishermen. We call out to them to lower, 
or take it away. They say they will not. One of us holds 
up a knife, and proclaims his intention to cut it. The fisher- 
men defy the knife. Forward goes the knife with the boat, 
and cuts the line in the most beautiful manner conceivable. 
The two halves of the line rushed asunder. 

“ Off,” cry the fishermen to one another, “ and duqk ’em,” 
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They push out their boat. Their wives (I Ibrget whence 
they issued) appear on the bank, echoing the cry ot Duck 
’em!” We halt on our oars, and are come up with, the 
fishermen looking as savage as wild islanders, and swearing 
might and main. My brother and myself, not to let us all be 
run down (for the fishermen’s boat was much larger than 
ours, and we had ladies with us, who were terrified) told the 
enemy we would come among them. We did so, gtung from 
our boat into theirs. 

The determination to duck us now became manifest (nuuigli, 
and the fishermen’s wives (cruel with tludr Imsl)ands’ lc».st 
fishing) seemed equally determined not to let the inttaitiou 
remit. They screamed and yelled like so many fnric^s. Tlit^ 
fishei*men seized my brother John, wdiom thc'.y took for tlu^ 
cutter of the line, and \vonld have instantly (dlccted their 
purpose, had he not bc'on clasped round tlu‘. waist by niy 
brother Robert, who ke])t liim tight down iti a e.orntu* of the 
hold. A violent struggle enstied, during which a rufiianly 
fellow aiming a blow at my l)rother John’s face, whose arms 
were pinioned, I had the good luck to int(‘rce|)t it. Mean- 
while the wives of the boaters were screaming m well m the 
wives of the fishermen; and it was askt'd our antagonintH, 
whether it was befitting bravo men to frighten women out of 
their senses. 

The fury seemed to relax a little at this. TIu‘ word pay- 
ment” was mentioned, which H(*cmt‘d to relax it more; but 
it was still divided b(‘tw(‘en threat and (l(‘mand, wlien, iti t!ie 
midst of a fresh outbreak of the first n*solution, lieautiftil 
evidence was furnished of the magical ellects <if the WiU'd 
law.” 

Luckily for our frieucls and ourselves (fin* tin* ernany fiatl 
the advantage of us, both in strength and unmhersj, the 
owner of the boat, it seems, bad Iat(‘Iy luaai worsted in 
action of trespass, probably of tin* very nature, of what they 
had been doing witlj tluvir lint*. I was tluni living witli my 
brother Stephen, wlio was in tint law. I liappem'd tt) he 
dressed in black ; and I had gatlu^red from sonu*. words \v!iit!!i 
fell from them during their rage, that what they had been 
about with their fishing »n<‘t was in all probability illegal. I 
assumed it to be so. I nu'niioned the. <lreaded word law;” 
my black coat eorrol)orati‘<l its imprt‘ssion; and, to our e(jua! 
relief and surprise*, \xr found (hem on tlie. Hinhleu converting 
tlieir rage and extortion into an asHumptlou that wt^ meant to 
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settle witli their master, and quietly permitting us to get back 
to our friends. 

Throughout this little rough adventure, which at one time 
threatened very distressing, if not serious consequences, I was 
glad to find that I -underwent no apprehensions but such as 
became me. The pain and horror that used to be given me 
at sight of human antagoriiain never entered my head. I felt 
nothing but a flow of brotherhood and determination, and 
returned in fine breathing condition to the oar. I subse- 
quently found that all corporate occasions of excitement 
affected me in the same healthy manner. The mere fact of 
being in a crowd when their feelings were strongly moved, 
to whatever purpose, roused all that was strong in me; and 
from the alacrity, and even comfort and joy, into which I was 
warmed by the thought of resistance to whatever wrong 
might demand it, I learned plainly enough wliat a formid- 
able thing a human being might become if he took wrong 
for right, and what reverence was due to the training and 
just treatment of the myriads that compose a nation. 

I was now again in a state of perfect comfort and enjoy- 
ment, the gayer for the cloud which had gone, though occa- 
sionally looking back on it with gravity, and prepared, alas ! 
or rather preparing myself by degrees, to undergo it again in 
-jihe course of a few years by relapsing into a sedentary life, 
“buffer as I might have done, I had not, it seems, suffered 
enough. However, the time was very delightful while it 
lasted. I thoroughly enjoyed my books, my walks, my com- 
;^nipns, my verses ; and I had never ceased to be ready to 
fall in love with the first tender-hearted damsel that should 
encourage me. Now it was a fair charmer, and now a 
brlmette ; now a girl who sang, or a girl who danced ; now 
'^one that was merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to care 
'*for nothing, or for everything, or was a good friend, or good 
sister, or good daughter. With this last, who completed her 
conquest by reading verses better than I had ever yet heard, 
I ultimately became wedded for life; and she reads verses 
betterrthan ever to this day, especially some that shall be 
■'namelei^.* 

^ Written nearly ten years before the present edition was pub- 
lished: the reader had gone before the author revised lus 
writing, which he left unaltered,] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE “EXAMINER.” 

At tKe beginning of tbe year 1808, my brother John and 
myself set up the weekly .paper of the Examiner in joint 
partnership. It was named after the Examiner of Swift and 
Ms brother Tories. I did not think of their politics. I 
thought only of their wit and fine writing, which, in my ^ 

youthful confidence, I proposed to myself to emulate ; and I 
could find no previous political journal equally qualified to be ^ 

its godfather. Even Addison had called his opposition paper j 

the Whig Examiner, ^ 

Some years afterwards I had an editorial successor, Mr. 'i 

!Fonblanque, who had all the wit for which I toiled, without j 

making any pretensions to it. He was, indeed, the genuine i 

successor, not of me, but of the Swifts and Addisons them- j 

selves; profuse of wit even beyond them, and superior in ' 

political knowledge. Yet, if I laboured hard for what was I 

so easy to Mr. Eonblanque, I will not pretend to think that 
I did not sometimes find it; and the study of Addison and ' 

Steele, of Goldsmith and Voltaire, enabled me, when I was i 

pleased with my subject, to give it the appearance of ease. | 

lAt other times, especially on serious occasions, I too often got | 

into a declamatory vein, full of what I thought fine turns and -j 

Johnsonian antitheses. The new office of editor conspired 'j 

'with my success as a critic to turn my head. I wrote, I 

•though anonymously, in the first person, as if, in addition to I 

my theatrical pretensions, I had suddenly become an oracle ^ 

in politics; the words philosophy, poetry, criticism, states- 
manship, nay, even ethics and theology, all took a final tone, Ij 

in’ my lips. When I remember the virtue as well as know- ;■ 

lodge which I demanded from everybody whom I had occasion 
•to notice, and how much charity my own juvenile errors ; 

ought to have considered themselves in need of (however they | 

might have been warranted by conventional allowance), I will 
mot say I was a hypocrite in the odious «ense of the word, I 

ibr it was all done out of a spirit of foppery and “ fine | 

'writing,” and I never affected any formal virtues in private ; | 

^but when I consider all the nonsense and extravagance of i 

•those assumptions, all the harm they must have done me i 
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ill tlinwrinn*^ vyv^ iiml all tlu‘ rt'as<>iKil>lo amount of rosent- 
jueiit which it was pn*p:iring tor me with a<lvt‘rsjiries, I blush 
to tliink wluit a simpleton I was, autl Imw much of the conse- 
<|uciici‘s I dcs4‘rvetl. It is out of iui "‘ostentation of candour” 
that I make this ciaifcssiom It is <‘xtrcmcly painful to me. 

SutFeriie^ itnulually wt»rktHl me out <if a go<Hl deal of this 
kind of e|j;i»tism. 1 Iu»|h* that even the pn*sent moat involun- 
tarily t‘^tUistieal ho(»k atlorda evidenee that lam pretty well 
rill i'f it; and I must add, in nty behalf, that, in (*vci*y other 
re'^pert, never, at that tinu' or at any afim* tinu% waa I other- 
wise than an honest man, I overrated my olaima to public 
attention; Imt I st‘t out ptudiapH with aa ginul an editorial 
aiiioiint of qualitieatiou as most writers no older. I was 
fairly groundetl in English history ; I had carefully read 
De ladme ami Blackstone; I had no merismary view'a what- 
though I was a j>roprieti»r of tin* journal ; and all the 
levity of my animal spirits, and tiu* foppery of tin* graver part 
of my pri‘tensiims, had not th'stroyed that spirit of martyrdom 
■which had been iiiciih'ated in me from the cradh*. I denied 
myself political as w'eil as tlu‘atrieal aetpiaintauces ; I was 
tin* revt*rs«* of a spi*eulator upon pntronacre or employment; 
and I was prepared, witli my <*xeellent brother, to sutler nuiu- 
fully, sluniltl the time for sutlering arrive. 

Idle spirit <»f the criticism on the theatres continued the 
same us it had been in the AVtcs. In politii's, from ohl family 
assoeiiitions, 1 soon got interested us a man, though 1 never 
(uadd hive them as a writer. It was against the grain that 
I was emamnigetl to begin them; and ag^ainst the grain I ever 
afterwards sat dmvn to writtg ext‘ept when the suljji'ct was 
of a very general liescription, ami I could intriHluce philosophy 
and the l>elIeM lettres. 

'fhe main objects of the Examiner m*wspaper wutc to 
assist in producing Ih‘forui in Parliament, rdH‘rality td' opinion 
in general (especially fretslom from superstititm), and a fusiau 
of literary Uistr iutt» all Hul«jeets whatsoevi-r. It. began with 
btiiig <»f no party; but Iteform stxtu gave it one. It dis- 
claim«‘d all knowledgtt (»f statistics; ami the rest of its ptditi.es 
wert^ ratiter a sentiment, and a matter td‘ gem‘ral training, 
tlian ftnindetl on any partit‘ular |Mditieal refli'ction. It pos- 
sessetl the liem*tit, Innvever, t»f a good deal td* rending. It never 
wanted examples out td" histtny and biography, or a kind 
of adornment frt»m the spirit of litt*raturt*; ami it gradually 
drew to its perimal many intelligent persuns of both sexes, 
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who would, perhaps, never have attended to politics under 
other circumstances. 

In the course of its wai-fare with the Tories, the Examiner 
was charged with Bonapartism, with republicanism, with 
disaffection to Church and State, with conspiracy at tlui tal)les 
of Burdett, and Cobbett, and Henry Hunt. Now, Sir Francis, 
though he was for a long time our hero, we never exchanged 
a word with; and Cobbett and Henry Hunt (no relation of 
ours) we never beheld; — never so much as saw their liices. 
I was never even at a puldic dinner; nor do I believe my 
brother Avas. We had absolutely no views whatsexiver but 
those of a decent competence and of the public gootl; and we 
thought, I dare allirm, a great deal more of the latter than 
of the former. Our oonipetonce wc allowed t<)<» much to 
shift for itself. Zeal for the public good was a family inluad- 
tance; and this we thought ourselves bound to increase. As 
to myself, what I thought of, more than eitluT, was tlut 
making of verses. I did nothing fur tlu^ greatta* juirt of the 
week but write verses and read hooks. 1 then niacht a rush 
at my editorial duties; took a world of suiHTfhuJUH jmius in 
the writing ; sat up late at night, and was a very trying 
person to compositors and newsmen. I sonu‘tinH‘s have before 
me the ghost of a pale and g<uity jirinter whom I specially 
caused to suffei*, and who never eomplaintul. I think of him 
and of some needy dramatist, and wi.sh tiny had heen worse 
men. 

The Examiner commenced at the tinu‘ when ihmnpurte wan 
at the height of his power, lie ha<l tlie continent at his ttuS.; 
and three of his brothers wer(^ on throiu's. 

I thought of Bonaparte at that tine* as I have thotight twer 
since; to wit, that he Avas a great soldier, ami little else; that 
he Avas not a man of the higlu'st order of intellect, inttcli less 
a cosmopolite ; that lie was a n‘tr<».Hpcctivt! rather than a 
prospective man, ambitious of ol<l renown insteatl td* muv ; 
and would advance the age as Ihr, nu<l no farther, m suitixl 
his views of personal nggnindixemeiit. U'he Examiner^ how- 
ever much it dillered witli the military policy of lionnpartc’H 
antagonists, or however meanly it thought <d* their niuli‘r- 
standings, never overrated his own, or Avas one t.f his 
partisans, 

1 now look upon war as one of the ileeting iU!ct‘sHitii's of 
things in the course of human progress ; as tin i-vil (like 
most other evils) to be regarded in relation to some other evil 
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that would have been worse without it, but always to be 
considered as an indication of comparative barbarism — as a 
necessity, the perpetuity of which is not to be assumed — 
or as a half-reasoning mode of adjustment, whether of dis- 
putes or of populations, which mankind, on arriving at years 
of discretion, and coming to a better understanding with one 
another, may, and must of necessity, do away. It would 
be as ridiculous to associate the idea of war with an earth 
covered with railroads and commerce, as a fight between 
Holbom and the Strand, or between people met in a drawing- 
room. Wars, like all other evils, have not been without 
their good. They have pioneered human intercourse; have 
thus prepared even for their own eventual abolition ; and 
their follies, losses, and horrors have been made the best of 
by adornments and music, and consoled by the exhibition 
of many noble qualities. There is no evil tmmixed with, or 
unproductive of, good. It could not, in the nature of things, 
exist. ' Antagonism itself prevents it. But nature incites us 
to the diminution of evil; and while it is pious to make the 
best of what is inevitable, it is no less so to obey the im- 
pulse which slie has given us towards thinking and making it 
otherwise. 

With respect to the charge of republicanism against the 
Examiner, it was as ridiculous as the rest. Both Napoleon 
and the Allies did, indeed, so conduct themselves on the high 
roads of empire and royalty, and the British sceptre was 
at the same time so unfortunately wielded, that kings and 
princes were often treated with less respect in our pages than 
we desired. But we generally felt, and often expressed, a 
wish to treat them otherwise. The Examiner was always 
quoting against them the Alfreds and Antoninuses of old. 
The “ Constitution,” with its King, Lords, and Commons, was 
its incessant watchword. The greatest political change which 
it desired was Reform in Parliament ; and it helped to obtain 
it, because it wfis in earnest. As to republics, the United 
States, notwithstanding our family relationship, were no 
favourites with us, owing to what appeared to us to be an 
absorption in the love of money, and to their then want of 
the imaginative and ornamental ; and the excesses of the 
French Revolution we held in abhorrence. 

With regard to Church and State, the connection was of 
course duly recognized by admirers of the English consti- 
tution. We desired, it is true, reform' in both, being far 
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greater admirers of Cliristianity in its primitive than in any 
of its subsequent shapes, and hearty accorders with the dictum 
of the apostle, who said that the ‘‘letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” Our version of religious faith was ever nearer 
to what M. Lamartine has called the “New Christianity,” 
than to that of Doctors Horsley and Philpotts. But we 
heartily advocated the mild spirit of religious government, as 
exercised by the Church of England, in opposition to the 
bigoted part of dissent ,* and in furtherance of this advocacy, 
the first volume of the Examiner contained a series of Essays 
cn the Folly and Banger of Methodism, which were after- 
wards collected into a pamphlet. So “ orthodox ” were these 
essays, short of points from which common sense and 
humanity always appeared to us to revolt, and from which 
the deliverance of the Church itself is now, I believe, not 
far off, that in duty to our hope of that deliverance, I after- 
wards thought it necessary to guard against the conclusions 
which might have been drawn from them, as to the amount 
of our assent. A church appeared to me then, as it still 
does, an instinctive want in the human family. 1 never to 
this day pass one, even of a kind the most imreformed, 
without a wish to go into it and join my fellow -creatures 
in their affecting evidence of the necessity of an additional 
tie with Deity and Infinity, with this world and the next. 
But the wish is accompanied with an afflicting regret that 
I cannot recognize it, free from barbarisms derogatory to 
both; and I sigh for some good old country church, finally 
delivered from the corruptions of the Councils, and breathing 
nothing but the peace and love befitting the Sermon on the 
Mount, I believe that a time is coming, when such doctrine, 
and such only, will be preached; and my future grave, in 
a certain beloved and flowery cemetery, seems quieter for the 
consummation. But I anticipate. 

For a short period before and after the setting up of the 
Examiner, I was a clerk in the War Office. The situation 
was given me by Mr. Addington, then prime minister, after- 
wards Lord Sidmouth, who knew my father. My sorry stock 
of arithmetic, which I taught myself on purpose, was suffi- 
cient for the work which I had to do; but otherwise I made 
a bad clerk ; wasting pay time and that of others in perpetual 
jesting ; going too late to office ; and feeling conscious that 
if I did not quit the situation myself, nothing was more 
likely, or would have been more just, than a suggestion to 
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that effect from others. The establishment of the Examiner^ 
and the tone respecting the court and the ministry which 
I soon thought myself bound to adopt, increased the sense 
of the propriety of this measure; and, accordingly, I sent 
in my resignation. Mr. Addington had fortunately ceased 
to be minister before the Examiner was set up ; and though 
I had occasion afterwards to differ extremely with the 
measures approved of by him as Lord Sidmouth, I never 
forgot the personal respect which I owed him for his kindness 
to myself, to his own amiable manners, and to his undoubted, 
though not wise, conscientiousness. He had been Speaker 
of the House of Commons, a situation for which his figure and 
deportment at that time of life admirably fitted him. I think 
I hear his fine voice, in his house at Eichmond Park, good- 
naturedly expressing to me his hope, in the words of the 
poet, that it might be one day said of me, — 

— Not in fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 

But stoop’d to truth, and moralized his song.” 

The sounding words, “ moralized his song,” came toning out 
of his dignified utterance like “ sonorous metal.” This was 
when I went to thank him for the clerkship. I afterwards 
sat on the grass in the park, feeling as if I were in a dream, 
and wondering how I should reconcile my propensity to verse- 
making with sums in addition. The minister, it wms clear, 
thought them not incompatible: nor are they. Let nobody 
think otherwise, unless he is prepared to suffer for the mis- 
take, and, what is worse, to make others suffer. The body 
of the British Poets themselves shall confute him, with 
Chaucer at their head, who was a “ comptroller of wool” and 
clerk of works.” 

“ Thou bearest neither that nor this” 

(says the eagle to him in the House of Fame 
“ For when thy labour all done is. 

And hast made all thy reckonings, 

Instead of rest and of new things, 

Thou goest home to thine house anon, 

And all so dumb as any stone 
Thou sittest at another book. 

Till fully dazed is thy look.” 

Lamb, it is true, though he stuck to it, has complained of 
“ The dry drudgery of the desk’s dead wood:” 
and Chaucer -was unable to attend to his accounts in the 
month of May, when, as he tells us, he could not help passing 
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whole days in the fields, looking at the daisies. The case, 
as in all other matters, can only be vindicated, or otherwise, 
by the consequences. But that is a perilous resjmsibility ; 
and it involves assumptions which ought to be startling to 
the modesty of young rhyming gentlemen not in the receipt 
of an income. 

I did not give up, however, a certainty for an uncertainty. 
The Examiner was fully established when I quitted the oflic^* 
[in 1808]. My friends thought that I should be better able 
to attend to its editorship ; and it was felt, at any ratt‘, that 
I could not with propriety remain. So I left iny fellow* clerks 
to their better behaviour and quieter rooms ; and set my face 
in the direction of futormy politics. 


CHAPTER X. 

LITERARY ACQUAINTANCE. 

Just after this period I fell in with a new set of acquaintances, 
accounts of whom may not be unintereating, I forget what 
it was that introduced mo to Mr. Hill, proprietor of the 
Monthly Mirror ; but at lua house at Sydenliam I tised to 
meet his editor, Du Bois ; Thomas Campbell, who was his 
neighbour ; and the two Smiths, authors of The. Rejeeted 
Addresses. I saw also Theodoni Hook, anti Matlu'ws the 
comedian. Our host was a jovial bacludor, plump and rmy 
as an abbot; and no abbot could have presided ovt»r a rn<»n» 
festive Sunday. The wine floweil merrily ami long ; the 
discourse kept pace with it ; and ne.xt morning, in rtltinilng 
to town, we felt ourselves very thirsty. A pump by the nnnl » 
side, with a pla.sh round it, W4is a bewitching sight. 

Du Bois w^is one of those wits who, like tlie eehdirnti**! 
Eachard, have no faculty of gravity. Ilia handsome hawk’s 
eyes looked blank at a speculation ; but «(‘t a joke or a pit‘ce, 
of raillery in motion, and they sparkled with wit arid malice. 
Nothing could be more trite or commonplace than Ida mudoim 
observations. Acquiescences they should rather havi* lu^en 
called ; for he seldom ventured upon a gravity, but in t*ch(» 
of another’s remark. If he did, it ynm in defence of ortlu^- 
doxy, of which he was a great advocate ; but his (pups and 
cranks were infinite. He was also an excellent stdadar. He, 
Dr. King, and Eachard would have made a capital trio over 
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E tor mirth, iiriiiking, and religi'on. He 

WES iiitinmte with Sir Philip Frusuds, and gave the public 
E xu‘W edition of tlie of Sir Philip's father. The 

literary work! knew htni well alsu as the writer of a popular 
licivel ill tlie geiufiue Fielding maimer, entitled Old KtcL 

^Ir. I hi Btds held his editorship of the Monthlif Minor 
very cluiip. lie luimsetl hintself with writing notes on 
Athi*meus, am! was a lively critic i»n tlie tlieatrea ; but half 
the jokes in las magazine were written fi»r las friends, and 
must have mystifu*il the uninitiated. His m*tice8 to corrc- 
s|K.siideiits were ohen luadt* up of this t»y»'piay ; and made his 
frit'uds laugh, in pro|na‘tion to their obscurity to everyone 
else, Mr. Ihi Bids subNe«|iH‘ntly !s*eame a magistrate in the 
Ckairt id Reipiests ; ami tiitsl tlie other thiy at an advanced 
iige, in spite of Ids love id |Ha*t, But then lie was festive in 
gooil taste ; no gmirmiaid ; ami had a atroiig head withal. I 
do not kn<»w wlu*thia‘ such men ever last m l<»ng as teetotalleis; 
but they certainly last as long, aiul h*t»k a great deal younger, 
tliuu the carking ami severe. 

Idiey w!m» knew Mr. (‘ampbell <mly as the author of Oe?*- 
triidii (»/ and the o/‘ //opr, would not 

liave sus|HHie<i him be a merry com|muit»n, overflowing 
witli hunumr and iiiiecdote, iiml imythiug hut fastidious* 
Idieae Bcotcli liave always somt-lhing in re*wrve. It 

i.H the only |Hnut in which tiu’ majcu* |»jirt <-»f them resemble 
their countrymen, The mistaken character which the lady 
formed of Tiiomson from his is well kuuwn. He let 

part td* tht‘ secret out iu his t*/ lmh*knct; and the more 

fie let i»ut, tint im^re honour it iiid to the simplicity and cor- 
tliidity of the poeFa unturc, though not always to the elegance 
<«f it. Allan Maimiaj kntnv hm tVietida t«ay iwh! Somerville 
as rvidi in tiudr writings m he did wdien he cairns to be |)er- 
fiomdly nci|uainti*d with them; btit Allan, wlm had hustled 
up from a barhoFs shop into a lii»nksel!eFs, wan ** a cunning 
shaver;*’ anti ladnitly wimld have guesstal t!m author of the 
(teniie *Shejih€rd to be |♦euurkH^s. Let m»ne «up|iosc that any 
iiisiuuatiiui to that ellect in intended against ihimphell. He 
Wiin mm tif the few men whom I could at any time have 
walketl half a dozen rnilen thrimgli lh«‘ snow to spend an 
eveiiiiig with ; and I ci»uld no more <lo this with a penurious 
iiiiui, than I could with a sulky <»ne. I know hut of one 
fimit he liiid, iM^sttirii an extreme eiiuti«.»m^Me«a in Ids writings, 
imtl that Qm ww iii4tii#wal, li matter of wmxls, and amply 
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overpaid by a stream of conversation, lively, piquant, and 
liberal, not the less interesting for occasionally betraying an 
intimacy with pain, and for a high and somewhat strained 
tone of voice, like a man speaking with suspendeil breath, 
and in the habit of subduing his feelings. No man felt more 
kindly towards his fellow-creatures, or took less credit for it. 
When he indulged in doubt and sarcausm, and s|>oke con- 
temptuously of things in general, he did it j)artly, no doubt, 
out of actual dissjitiSiiction, but more, perhaps, than he. sus- 
pected, out of a fear of being thought weak and sensitiva* ; 
which is a blind that the best men very commonly pnictis<*. 
He professed to be hopeless and sarcastic, and took pains all 
the while to set up a university (the London). 

When I first saw this eminent person, he gave me the. idt'a 
of a French Yirgil. Not that he w:is like a Frenehimui, 
much less the French translator of Virgil. I fmind him as 
handsome as the Abbd Delillc is said to have been ugly. 
But he seemed to me to embody a FrenchmaifH kleal motion 
of the Latin poet j something a little more cut and dry than 
I had looked for ; compact and elegant, critical and acute, 
with a consciousness of authorship upon him ; a taste over- 
anxious not to commit itself, and rcfuiing and dimiiuslung 
nature as in a drawing-room mirror. Tliia fiucy was 
strengthened in the course of conversation, by his expa- 
tiating on the greatness of Racine. I think he had a voliniu* 
of the French poet in his hand. Ilis sktiU was sliarply <nit 
and fine; witli plenty, according to tlui phreuohtgi.sts, bt»th <»* 
the reflective and amative organs: and his jHK‘try will bear 
them out. For a lettered solitude, and a liridal proptn'Iy gi»t 
up, both according to law and luxury, comimnul us to tht* 
lovely Gertrude of Wijoming, His fme ami p(‘rs(»u wert* 
rather on a small scale ; his features regular ; his vyo Uvi’ly 
and penetrating ; and when he H|K)ke, dimples play<»d alamt 
his mouth, which, neverthelesa, liad something reHtraim^<l and 
close in it. Some gentle puritan seemed to liave crosseil t!u! 
breed, and to have lefl a stamp on his hice, such as we <»tleu 
see in the female Scotch face rather than tint male, liut he 
appeared not at all grateful for this; iiud when his eritiqm-s 
and his Virgilianism were ov{*r, very unlike a puritan he 
talked! He seemed to spite his restrietions ; and, out uf the 
natural largeness of his sympathy with things high and kiw% 
to break at once out of Dcdille’s Virgil into Cotton’s, likt* u boy 
let loose from school. When I had tlie pkxiHure of hearing 
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hb.w uHcrwimls, I lib Virgiliunisuis, and tiumglit only 

td‘the ikdiglitt'iil amiimium, t\w nmdVvctvd phiianthn^piHt, and 
tlie creator iif a !«‘autj worth all lit^nduos iu Hueiuc. 

Campbell tnslotl protty ^•h:lrplv i*f the good and ill of the 
liroHont of .*4tii*iot}% and, for a bookman, had beheld 

Ktningo lb* witiif.v.sod a lattth* iu Cormaiiy from the 

tiip of a rcmvoiit (on widoli battle lie lutn Ivil u.s a noble ode); 
anti lie «iw tln.^ Froiudi t*avalrv t utw a town, wiping their 
!dt*t*dv swords t*fi lht‘ liorso'd manes, lb* wan in (lernuiny a 

M*oo 4 id liHH%'-4 iHdiiw'o |niivbaso btM^s; fi a* in addition to 
Ids olassiral soiiolannldp. and Ids otiior languagos, he waa a 
reader of Crrmaiu Tbv tviulwH tlnnv, among whom ho is 
p(‘pular, both for Ids poetry ami his jovo <»t freedom, crowded 
alH)Ut him witli iitlectionate /.eal ; and they gave lam, what 
lie did not dislikis a pH‘d tliuner. Like many of the great 
men in (tennany-«-’Heldi!er, Wietamh and otliera~—he did not 
wTUple to k*Cimie ei!iti»r t»f a magazine ; ami his name alone 
gave it it rt‘commen«lation i<( the grt*atest value, and such as 
made it a grace to write uud«T Idiiu 

I remember, one day at Syibaiham, Mr, Theodore Hwk 
roming in unexpectedly to dinner, and amusing uh very much 
widi iiis talent at extempore verse, lb* was then a youth, 
tall, dark, and td* a good person, wifli small eyes, ami Matures 
more rouuil than waiik; a face that hml character ami humour, 
but iii» refinement. Iliii extempore verses were really sur- 
prising, It is rji*4y eiitutgh t«» extemp»»rize in Italian— one 
only WfUiders how, in a language in whieh everything con- 
spires to render veri4i* ■making easy, and it is tlithe.uU to avoid 
rhyming, fhi’^. fahiii liloudd be nmdi cried up—lmt in 
Kngli>ih it is anolht'r tiialler. I have kmwvn hut one other 
I'lemui besifleii IliHdc, who couM extiunpiU'ize in English, and 
tie wanteti tilt* rofifith.‘m‘e to ifo it in puhlic. (If course, I 
speak of rhytning. Extempore blank verse, with a little 
liracliec, wamhl be found m eimj in English as rhyming is in 
Italian. In 11*^4 lie* faiuiliy was very uue<pdvoml. He 
cr*iild io4 hav't^ In-eit pre iiUbriiii'd abtmt all tlm visitors on 
the |jreM-iii'. <»cea:‘d*»n, litii! less of the sulijrct of Conversation 
hi* cam*" iu, and he !alk«’*l Ids full share till called upon; 
jel hi! ran hi?i jido's ami Ida vers**.-! upon us all in the easiest 
iiiaimer, saying a-unethiiig characteristic t»f evtayhody, or 
aviddtiig it with a |mii; ami he intnsluccd so agreeably a 
piece of villitgr^ Mcaiidal up*U 4 which the jKirty had been 
riillyiitg CaiiiplMdl^ that the though not unjealous of his 
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dignity, was, p.crhaps, tlie most pleased of us all. Tlunulore 
afterwards sat clown to the pianoforte, and, enlarging upon 
this subject, made an extempore parody of a modern opera, in- 
troducing sailors and their clap-traps, rustics, and making 
the poet and his suj^posed flame the hero and herc»im^ 1 In 
parodied music as well as words, giving us the most rect‘ivt‘d 
cadences and flourishes, and calling to mind (not without some 
hazard to his filial duties) the commonplaces of the pastoral 
songs and duets of the last half-century; so that if Mr. 
Dignum, the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, he woidd 
have doubted whether to take it as an affront or a com|)li~ 
ment. Campbell certainly took the tlnnne of the parody as 
a compliment; for having drunk a little more wine than 
usual that evening, and happening to wear a wig on acutoimt 
of having lost his hair by a fe^ver, he sudtlenly took off tin* 
wig, and dashed it at the head of tlui performer, exclaimirjg, 
“ You dog I ril thi'ow iny launds at ytm.” 

I have since been unabici to help wisliing, perhaps very 
wisely, that Campbell would have been a little less careful and 
fastidious in what he did for the public ; for, nfier all, an 
author may reasonably be supposed to do best that which he 
is most inclined to do. It is our husiuess to he gratefid f u* 
what a poet sets before us, rather than to lu^ wishing that hi« 
peaches were nectarines, or his Falernian (diampagru*. 
bell, as an author, wjis all for rtdiiu‘ment and elassicality, n<'t, 
however, without a great d(’al of path<»s and luxurious'faacy. 
HiwS menj jongleur^ Tluioilore. Hook, had ns Htth* pn»pensiry, 
perhaps, as can be imagined, to any of tlmse uieeties: 3‘ft in 
the pleasure of recolIe,cting tin* (‘Vening which I passed with 
him, I was xmablc to r(‘|;>r(‘s.s a wish, as iitth* wist* as tlic 
other; to wit, that he laid stuck to his huunnirs ami farces, 
for which he had real tahait, instead <»f writing politico. 
There was ability in the novels which he Hubsetpumtly wrote ; 
but their worship of high life and attacks on vulgarity were 
themselves of the vulgarest description. 

Mathews, the eonuHlian, I had the pleaHiire of seeing at 
Mr. Iliirs several times, atid of witm^Hsing his imitatitnm, 
which, admiral)le as tlu^y wtu’e on tin; Htagt*, wen? stili tmn'o 
so in private. Ills wifi* (Ka’asionally <*ame with him, with fn-r 
handsome eyes, and charitably made ti*a for uh. IManv ve,u i 
afterwards I had the pleasure of set‘ing flnan at their f»wu 
tal)lc ; and I thought that wlille 'fime, with unuMial c<Mjrti< 4-, 
had spared the sweet countenance of the lady, he had giv^n 
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mvvn* frifi* mid iiitrmst that tif tin* Im.^bantl in tlie- very 
pliHiitliiiij: i4 it H|». Slrtnig !uul hvi^i cut, and the face 
flmii wrIL I liail .seldom Ihvu nuu-e aurpmed than on 
cpiiiiiig on that <H*c4i.Hicn, uml mdng the bust 

wliii'li iit* in Iiim guilcry <‘f lu>i friend Linton. Some 

t4 llii‘.sr rMiiiic likt* coinit* writtTH, are m unfarcical as 

r:iii !»«• iiiiainiH-'il ill tlirir interior. Tin* tante for humour 
coiiirs tii ilit'iu by till* totvt‘ of coiUra.nt. Tlie last time I had 
ftroii Mafliow^^s !ii.n faeo appeared ti» me imiigtnfieant to what it 
wa,’4 flirii, Ou flu* fornua* iH'ea.d««n, he looked like an irritable 
iii’ih^or pet ; t‘U the latter, lie mn'inetl to have been grappling 
wifli the wr*rbl, uud to have got vigour by it. His face had 
b^iknl otil upon tlie AtlaiithMUul mnd to tlie old waves, “ Buffet 
oil ; I luivt* mnui trtudde a.n well an you.’* The. paralytic 
iiHiTlioUt or wliateviu* it wirn, that twisttnl liis numtb when 
vcuiiig, liati fornierlj appearnl to be master of his face, and 
given it n eliaraeter of indecision and alarm. U now Bcemed 
a minor thing ; a twist iu a piece of tdtl oak. And what a 
bu 4t wiiH laHlofiV I *Vhv mouth and ehim with the throat 
urnb-r if. bung like an old bag; but the upper part of the 
brad tta.-i m fine a.H possitde. There was a s|H'eulation, a look- 
out, and even an eievatiou of eharaeter iu it, an unlike the 
Ls, ;f.^n on fbe Ntage, m I.ear to King Pippiu. One might 
miiiidne Laberiu.s to liave luo! sueli a face. 

reiwoirn wliy Mathmvs* imitations were stiU Imtter iu 
pii%iite than in |'*uhlie were, that he was more at his ease per- 
iionallv‘» 111 ‘n'*'’ fiernre of his audience {" fit though few”), and 
aide iM iiitrrr:U, them with trait.s private, character, which 
ronlil not luivr- Is’eii iiitrodueeil on the stage. .lie gave, for 
m«taur*% to perHiiiis wh.o he tliought could take it rightly, a 
piolnre i*f the nmniuTs and conversatitui of Nir Walter Scott, 
liJuhly eredifabte to that celelirated and calculated to 

.old rnoard to admiration. Ilia eimimonest imitations were 
IP*! .Hiiperfleial. Something of the iniml ami idiarnetcT of the 
individual wan always insinuafeil, iiften with a dramatic dresa- 
Uig. arid pltmfy ed' mmm pi«|uante. At Syilenham he used to 
invr ii.r4 a dialogue among the actors, each of whom found 
|.iillll llitll aM»«fhr'r for soliie defoet tu* eXCt'SH of llis OWXl- 
KniiMo objeetiiig fo fif!trne?4s, Muudeu to grinjace, and^so on. 
I fill rf‘prr.m‘ntal.|on of Intdedon was extraordinary; Ids nose 
te't'iiii'tl aeltiallv b'*’eonie ie|uiline. It is a pity I cannot put 
|tii|rri m represented l»y Mr. Mathews, the singular 
galfbliiigi of that iictor, the lax and i^ulor-likc twist of nundi 
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with which everything hung upon him ; anti liis profane 
pieties in quoting the Bible ; for which, and swearing, lus 
seemed to have an equal reverence. He appeared to be, 
charitable to everybody but Brahain. He would be dt‘h’oribtHl 
as saying to his friend Holman, for instance, ‘‘ My thsir 
George, don’t be abusive, George ; — don’t insult,— doti’t bt* 
indecent, by G — d I You should take the beam out of your 
own eye, — what the devil is it — ^you know* — in the !bb!t‘? 
something” (the a very broad) “about a beam, my <iear 
George ! and — and — and a mote j — ^you’ll hud it in am/ part 
of the Bible : yes, George, my dear boy, the Bible, by (b— d,” 
(and then with real fervour and reverence,) “ the lb>ly Scrip - 
ture, G — d d — me I” He. swore as dreadfidly as a dt‘Vtnit 
knight-errant- Braham, whose trumpet blew down his woudmi 
walls, he could not endure. He is repn'sentiul as saying t»ne 
day, with a strange mixture of imagination and matter-t?f fact, 
that “he only wished his beloved mastt*r, Mr, Jackson, C(>ul<l 
come down fz*om heaven, and take the Kx(‘ter stage to Lomit»n 
to hear that d — d Jew I” 

As Hook made extempore verses ou us, hfadi(*ws one 
day gave an extempore imitation of us all roiuul, with the 
exception of a young theatrical critic (i?i</chVr/, mystdl}, In 
whose appearance and manner he pronounc<‘d that tlu*re was 
no handle for mimicry. This, in ail probability, was ititcmlcd 
as a politeness towards a e,omjmrativ<^ stranger, but it might 
have been policy; and the latightcr was not mia^Ml by it. At 
all events, the critic was both gotul-humourcd (MO'Ugh, atid at 
that time self-satisfied enough, to hav(* borne the mimiiuy ; 
and no harm would hav<i conn* of it. 

One morning, ader stopping all night nt this plcasatit 
house, I was getting up to lireakfast, when I hranl tlie mds,- 
of a little boy having his face waslu‘d. Our h(*st was n im-rry 
bacludor, and to the rosin(‘.s.s of a priest luiglit, f ir aitght "f 
knew, have added the paternity ; but I had never heard of it, 
and still less expected to find a child in his housi*. Mur,* 
obvious and obstreptnxms proofs, ho\vt*ver, <if tin? existeiieu cj' 
a boy with a dirty face could not liave betm met with. Tun 
Jieard the child crying and ol»jecting ; then the vv<iman lemun^ 
strating; tlien the cru‘s of tin* ehihl stmldaHl and swaUnwed 
up in the hard towel; and at intervaln ant ctuue hi^ vuiee 
bubbling and deploring, and was again swalhjvvtHl up. At 
breakfast, the child being pitied, I ventured to sptsik abmit it^ 
and was laughing and sympathizing in perfect goiHi futh. 
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"'t iMini.* in, miA I fuinul t!iut tlie littUi urchin 

I h- lit* g;u''<‘ m Ills immortal imiUition of 

tin* Yt^rk Theatre. Tato had 
4 lUtlr fs'O merry in liis y<'*uth,untl was very melancholy 
tn -!4 4 j«‘. !!«• Iiad u WHiitlorin*^ miutl and n decrepit body; 

4*vl !*r-n t !ii;ei:i4rr t=.f 11 thoatro, a hunhand, and a ratcatcher, 

I-.* I in luM waiuirriiii^s, ** variety <d‘ wretchedness.” 
If.- w mi^Twoavr, tor iitstaneo, all at otiee, the subjects of 
a ju''A ?: r/rmrnl ill Ills tli«*atr«% lilt* ratsmi veal-pie, Garrick 
.\b > 3 ,'l I *ii4, and Mrs. and i!u* diwtor. I do not 

I'lif^'e.d I • a .» 4 |wiitien : Mathews idmie could have done 

I?, . Ini *.?,»* trait I re 4 ‘.dlis“f. doMuaptive t»f Tate, hiuiself, which 
Will 4 ,^o*4^d of him. ilu ctnuiug into the room, 

?li|4slirwi li'uiitned tlio old managers ap|S‘arance, and pro- 
i-'^'rded. itiwards ilie wiiidiiw, tt» ri-eonmltlre the state of the 
wliirli mm a nialtrr <d' great iin|Hirtauce to him. 
Hi. h:ii mm like a hat Wiirn the wrong way, side foremost, 

! ..I ’,04 ■i-udly rrinkletl afpl tdd ; hm mouth was desponding, 
!.!•! and Ida whole m^peet meagre, tpierulous, and 

m ;< • '.JJi'd !- 4 " * Huh miserable ol^ject, grunting and 

and ’lo'!|nmt liimHf with everything ho cm lay 
lu .!4 .•!' 4,1 hr gor.n, rree|vi Up ft* the wuidow ; and, giviug a 
^!m.*e ai the rioiidi, turns round witli an ineftahle look of 
and ari|iiirm*nio% rjaeufuting, ** ('h Cdudst!' 
i n J„yn.-i a fair, ?itont, fr**sli-:eoUmretl man, with 

rrtur.| Ir^cufr.^ I tveollrei little, t‘?teept that housed to read to 
111 %titn Wiili ill vine.** u.*i pat as butter. The best of his 

t W >■ I .lie m Ibe ,/.V;/r|rd Adibrsm^ and tliey are excellent. 

llrowne, with \iU Pipe uf To6ufco, and all the 
fliyiiimg jm.s dt 3 pni in all tlw Tracts, are extingiMtcd jn 
I:/- r..iii|an?iMU ; mt excepting the Prtibntimmrp Odes. Mr. 
1 fl>iifid liiiii«df bankrupt in mm mimtun; Orabbe 

i li.udly have known which was which, himselt or Ins 
I 4: . doe.; and I/>r 4 By roll confessed to me, that the summing 
i;|. of |ii« wit, that 

•» Miaiiflil ii evrrv tiling* ^^nd everything l» iwwghV* 

%i, Hmiih would 

4;r.r.^r» w idi hiH biH.lloT Horace, iti 
l*iil »4 that mad* 

lilt « 44 iiiaiy vrmt^ and pror.e were k« 


sometiities repeat after 
II imaginary dialogue, 
‘ m roll with laughter, 
■i full of the ridicule o\ 
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city pretensions. To be superior to nnyfcbiug, it should not 
always be running in one's head. 

His brother Ilorace was delicimis. Lord I^ynni ustul to 
say, that this epithet should be applied only to taitables ; and 
that he wondered a friend of his (I forget who) tliut was 
critical in matters of eating, shotild use it in any other seuH<*. 
I know not what the present usage may be in tlie circle.H, but 
classical authority is against bis lordship, from Cicero dt>\vn»- 
wards; and I am content with the modern warrant of another 
noble wit, the famous Lord Pt‘terborough, who, in Ids diie, 
open way, said of Fenelon, that he was such a delicious 
creature, he was forced to get away from him, else wouhl 
have made him pious!” 1 grant there is something in tlu‘ 
word delicious which may be aaid to ctauprise a ndenmce to 
every species of pleasant ta.Hte. It. is at oiu’c a <|uinteHH(*ti(‘e 
and a compound ; and a fri<‘nd, to deserve the t‘pithet, <mghf, 
perhaps, to be capable of delighting \is as much over otirwiue, 
as on graver occasions. Fenelon hinwelf could tlo this, with 
all his piety ; or rather he ootild do it heeaust* his pi(‘ty was 
of the true sort, and relish<‘d vf everything that was sweet ntul 
affectionate. A finer nattire tlian Horace Snuth’s, except in 
the single instance of Shelley, I never nu‘t with in man ; mu* 
even in that in.stance, all circumstances con.Hid<‘n‘d, liave I a 
right to say that those who knew hitu as intimat(*ly as I di<l 
the other, would not Imve had tlu‘ sium^ r(‘a.s<»ns to It»ve hlnu 
Shelley himself had the highi*st regard for Horact* Stuitlj, as 
may be seen by the following V(‘rs(*s, the, initials in widch the 
reader has here the pleasure of dlllng up 

Wit uml sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 

Are all combined in H. S,’* 

Horace Smith djifcred with Sludhy on som<* |Kdnta; but 
on others, which all the wurhl agrm* to praise highly and to 
practise very little, he agreiui so imtirely, arnl sluiWf'tl un- 
equivocally that lie did agree, that with the lixceptitm of tnu* 
person (Vincent Novello), too diflidtait to gain such an lamour 
from his friends, tluiy were the (udy two mtai I ha<l then met 
with, from whom I coidd hav<* receivtul and did receive adviet* 
or remonstrance with perfect (U)mfort, because I could be sure 
of the unmixed motives and cmtire absence of selLrefletdhm, 
with whieh it would come from them.* Siielley sanl t<» mo 

Notwithstanding hig capriceg (d’temiHT, I must a»ld Hazhtt, whf» 
was quite capable, when he chose, of giving genuine advice, and 
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once, “ I know not wliat Horace Smith must take 
sometimes : I am afraid he must think me a strange 
but is it not odd, that the only truly generous person I 
knew, who had money to be generous with, should ^ 

stockbroker ? And he writes poetry too,” continued 
his voice rising in a fervour of astonishment — “he 
poetry and pastoral dramas, and yet knows how to ^ 

money, and does make it, and is still generous I” 
had reason to like him. Horace Smith was one of ^ "'T 

men, who, through a cloud of detraction, and through a.11 
difference of conduct from the rest of the world 
naturally excites obloquy, discerned the greatness of* 
friend’s character. Indeed, he became a witness to sl 
unequivocal proof of it, which I shall mention by-a-xid—^y* 
The mutual esteem was accordingly very great, and arose 
from circumstances most honourable to both parties. f 
lieve,” said Shelley on another occasion, “ that I have oTxly 
say to Horace Smith that I want a himdred pounds or two, 
and he would send it me without any eye to its 
returned; such faith has he that I have something witHii^ me 
beyond what the world supposes, and that I could only' nslc 
his money for a good purpose.” And SheUey would 
sent for it accordingly, if the person for whom it was intondcd 
had not said Nay. I will now mention the circumsta^^® 
which first gave my friend a regard for Horace Smitii.* 
concerns the person just mentioned, who is a man of let tors. 
It came to Mr. Smith’s knowledge, many years ago, tlia.t tliis 
person was suffering under a pecuniary trouble. He Icncw 
little of him at the time, but had met him occasionally^ 5 a.n<i 
he availed himself of this circumstance to write him a. letter 
as full of delicacy and cordiality as it could hold, making it a 
matter of grace to accept a bank-note of lOOZ., which lie eix- 
closed. I speak on the best authority, that of the o'fc>lig’od 
person himself; who adds that he not only did accej>t tlx© 
money, but felt as light and happy under the obligation, ixs 
he has ffjlt miserable under the very report of being olDli^ed 
to some ; and he says that nothing could induce him to “wi t Ix- 
hold his name, but a reason which the generous, during Ills 
lifetime, would think becoming. 

I have said that Horace Smith was a stockbroker. H© 
left business with a fortune, and went to live in Fjranocs, 

making you sensible of his disinterestedness. Lamb could have clou© 
it, too; but for interference of any sort he had an abhorrence. 
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where, if he did not increase, he did not seriously diminish 
it* and France added to the pleasant stock of his knowledge. 

On returning to England, he set about exerting himself in 
a manner equally creditable to his talents and interesting to 
the public. I would not insidt cdther the niod(‘sty or the. 
understanding of my friend whihi he was alive, by comparing 
him with the author of Old MovUditif and (hnf Matmerimj : 
but I ventured to say, and I rt‘peat, that tlu; earFu^st of his 
novels, Bramhletye House, ran a hard race with tlu‘ nc»vtd tif 
Woodstock, and that it contained more than one character not 
unworthy of the best volumes of Sir Walter. I allude ia tlie. 
ghastly troubles of the Ktgioide in his lone Inmse ; the out- 
ward phlegm and merry inward malice of Winky Boss (a 
happy name), who gravely smoked a |)ipe with his mouth, and 
laughed with his eyes ; and, alxwe all, to the charaetta* of tlu* 
princely Dutch merchant, %vho wouhl cry i)Ut that he slundtl 
be ruined, at seeing a few nutimgs (bx)ppt*d from a hag, ami 
then go and give a thous^ind ducats for an anticpie. 'I'his is 
hitting the high mercantih* (diaracb'r to a nicety — -minute ami 
careful in its means, primady in its emls. If tla^ ultiruatt* 
effect of commerce (penuuUi tronsikuut, <?cc.) w'ere m)t some- 
thing very different from what its pursuers imaghus thv. 
character would he a daug<‘rous one to soei<'ty at largi*, 
because it tlirows a gloss over tlu* spirit of numey-getting ; 
but, meanwhile, nobody <s»ul<l paint it hotter, or has a gri‘at<*r 
right to recommend it, than he who has h<‘<m the tirst to 
make it a handsome. |M)rtraif. 

The personal a|)peurane(‘ of Horace Smith, like that t»f 
most of the individuals I havt* met witlg Nvas highly imiicativt* 
of his character. Ills hgure was g<H>d arid manly, inclining to 
the robust; and his countenance t*xtromoly frank ami cordial; 
sweet without weakm*ss. I havt* been toltl lu* wiis iras<'ibli*. 
If so, it mn.st have been no comrmm otfema* that couki have 
irritated him. lie had not a jot of it in his ap|H*arauoe. 

Another set of ac(piaintanc<*s \vhi<’h I made at thin time, 
used to assembk*. at tlu*. hospital>hi tuldo of Mr. Hunter the 
bookseller, in St. Paurs ('hurchyiird. They wer<» tlm sur- 
vivors of tlui liUu'ary party that wore accuHtometl tt» tlim^ with 
his predecessor, Mr. Jtdmson. They came, as of (tkl, <m the 
Friday. The most n^gulur were Fum*li ami Bounycastle. 
Now and Hum, Hodwln was invmit: oftener Mr. Kinnaird 
the magistrate, a great Iov(n* of Horace. 

Fuseli was a small man, with t'uergittlc features, and a 
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nYhitt* luvul t>r liair. Our liost's daughter, then a little girl, I, 
used tii call him the \v!iite~lu\aded liom He combed his hair I 
up tVoui the forehead ; and as his wliiskers were large, his I 
iaee was set in a kind of hairy frame, which, in addition to | 
the fiiUTimess (»f his ltH)k, really giive him an aspect of that | 
s<n't. Otherwise, his features wi‘re rather sharp than round, j 
ih* Winihi have huhed much like an old military officer, if ! 
his fiei‘, besidt‘s its retd energy, had not ailected more. There i 
was tlie sauu‘ defl‘ct in it m in his pictures. Conscious of not | 

having all the strength he wished, he endeavoured to make ^ 

tip for it by violence and prt'tcnsion. He carried this so far, : 
as U\ look fiercer than usual wheti he sat for his picture. His i 
frit^uti 5uul engraver, Mr. Houghton, drew an admirable like- | 
ness of him in this state of dignified (‘xtravagauce. He is I 
sitting back in his chair, lt‘aniug ou his hand, hut looking I 
ready to pounce withal. His notion of rep<^se was like that 
of I’istt^l : 

** Nfow, Pistol, Iny thy head in Furies’ lap.” ? 

Agreeably to this over-wrought manner, ho was reckoned, I f 
believe, not tpiite so bold as he might have been. He jminted i 
Imnihle pictures, as ehihlnm tell horrible stories; and was ? 
frightened at his own lay-figures. Yet he would hardly have , 

tidkeil as he did about *his t(*nH>rs, had he been as timid as j 

Hune suppoSiHl him. Witli tlu». affi‘cted, impression is the ^ 
main thing, let it In* produetnl luuv it may. A student of the J 
Aeadtmiy told mt‘, tliat Mr. Fustdl (‘oming in one night, when j 
a Hiditury cutulle hail been put on the floor in a corner of the I 
r‘'om, to [»roduee .some effeet or <glier, he said it looked “like j 
a daiiiUrd stmlA Tiits was by way of being Hantesque, as ^ 
.Miehael AngeU» was. Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist of | 
that master, making gn‘at bodily disphiyH of mental energy, | 
and being osbmtatious witli Ins limbs ami muscles, in proper- | 
tieii as lie coulil not draw them. A leg or an arm was to bo j 
thrust liown mufs throat, because he knew we should dispute 
tiif trutii of it. In tlu^ indulgmice of this wilfulness of pur- | 
generated partly by impatience of study, partly by want | 
<jf sullieieiit genius, and no doubt, also, hy a sense of supc- f 
riitrify artists who could <lo nothing but draw correctly, he ; 
cared tor no time, place, or eireumstance in his pictures. A • 
iii't of prints, after designs, for Shakspeare. and Oowper, ^ 
a chaos of mingleil genius and ah.surdity, such as, 
perhaps, waii never before setm. He en<ieuvour<*.d ^ to bring ; 
likhatd Angelc/s aiwsties and prophets, with their super- ^ 
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luiman ponclerousness of iutoution, into the oommonplaooa 
of modern life. A student reading in a gardt*n, i.s all ovtT 
intensity of muscle; and the quiet tea-table sceiu‘ in C’tnvper, 
he has turned into a pre})osterous conspiracy of hugt^ uu‘n 
and women, all bent on showing their thews aiul pt^stures, 
with dresses as fantastical as their minds. One gentleman, of 
the existence of whose trousers you are not aware till you 
the terminating line at the ankle, is sitting and looking grim 
on a sofa, with his hat on and no waistcoat. Yet there is rt‘al 
genius in his designs for IMiltmi, though disturlH‘d, as usuah by 
strainings after the energetic. Ilis nu)st extraonlinary mistake, 
after all, is said to liave been on the subject (»f his (‘ohmriiig. 
It was a sort of livid green, like I)rass diseasetl. Yet they sav, 
that when praised for one of his pictures, he would modesfiy 
observe, “ It is a pretty c<dour.” This might have betm 
thought a jest on his part, if remarkable stories were m»t told 
of the mistakes made by other people with reganl to ecdour. 
Sight seems the least agret‘d upon of all fh<* senses. 

Fuseli was lively and interesting in conversation, but nnt 
without his usual faults of violent* and protenshm, N<»r was 
he always as decorous as an old man ought tu lie; especially 
one whose turn nt mind is not of tin* lightiT and more 
pleasurable cast. Tlie Uvvucvh he took W(‘rc‘ coarsi*, and had 
not sufficient reganl to his company. (k*rtainlv they went 
a great deal beyond his frieml Armstrong; to wlu.sc aeemmr, 

I believe, Fuseli’s passion for swoaring was Iai<l. 'riu* poot 
condescended to b<; a great sw(‘ariT, and Fusrli thmighf it 
energetic to swciu* liki* him. Ilis friontiship with lionuvfastlc 
had something childlike and aguvablc in it. 'fhey came ami 
went away te.gether,^ for vi^ars, like a couph* id* .litl .stdjooK 
boys. Ihey, also, like boys, rallitMi on<* amdher, ami SiUm*- 
times made a singular ilisplny of it, iMiseli, at least; for it 
was he that was tlie aggressor. 

Boimyeastle was a g<Kid hdlow. Hi! was a tall, gaunt, 
ong-heuded man, ■with large; featun*s ami spe’ctacles, ami a 
deep internal voice, with a twang rusticity iu it; ami hit 
over his platt‘, like a horse, I (dten thought that a 
bag of corn %vouId have hung Widl on him. ilis laugh was 
equine, and showtul his tet'th upwards at tin* si<h‘s. Wonis- 
worth, who notices similar mysterious manifi-stathms rui tl«? 
part of donkeys, would have thought it <»minous. Bonny-, 
castle was extremely fond of c|Uotixig Hhakspi‘an‘ ami ti-lling 
stones; and if the Kdinbunjli Ikvtm had just eoinr out, 
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Winilfl give m all tlit* ji>kes in it. He had once a hypo- 
chi»udriaeml tlisuriler i»f l»»ng duration; and ho told us, that 
Ilf iievrr tlu‘ ctunfortahle nensation given him 

vtw lifght tiuriiig tlii.s iii.si»rdei% hy Ida knocking a landlord 
tliai wiiH tu him, dt>wn the man’a staircase. On the 

ifriiigfli ft* flii '4 piece of energy (having first ascertained that '' 

the utlriider wiiH not killetn lie went to bed, and had a sleep f 

of iiiitijiiial H.^undnt'Ms. IVrliaps Ikmnyeastle thought more t 
liiglily td* his talents than the anunint of them strictly war- I 

rallied ; a niisiake to wliieli scientitio men ap|>ear to be more | 

liahle fliiui t^ifiers^ the universe they work in being so large, !■ 

lifiil ihrii* universalify (in Hacutfs sense t»f the word) being | 

othii jio siiiall. But tlie dtdnsion was not only pardonable, J 
liiit ilrsirahle, in a man si» zt'ulous in the jH^rformauec of his l 
tltilifs, and m inueli t»f a Itumau hidng to all idmiit him, as 
lloiiny ensile was. It was deliglitful one day to hear him L 

ii|H ak with eiJinplaeeuey i>f a translation which had appeared | 

of one of Ids hooku in Arabic, and which hegim hy saying, | 

*m tie* part C‘f t!ie translator, that ‘‘ it had pleased Go 4 lor | 

I Ilf a#i\ aiu'fmeut of human knowledge, to nust? us up a Bonny- | 

ea* 4 !e.’* Stcoe of Ids stories wen* a litth'. romantic, and no f 

le.'vi autliontie. He liatl an imeiHh‘te (sf a Scotchman, who |, 

|«o4.Hted of bfiug deseimdiHl thnn the Athuirahle Crichton; in | 

proof of which, tin* Scotchman said he hatl ‘*a grit quantity f 

of liible-leenen in his possassion, murketl A. C., Adndrable | 

Career hlon.'* | 

Kiiiiiaird, i\w magistrate, was a sanguine man, under the ; 
miihlle 111 ight, with a tine lamping black i^yc, lively to die t 
last, ami a iHsly that had increased, wa:. increasing, and | 
ought tf have hfcn tUmitdshed ; which is by no means what 
he flnaedit of tlie prengative. Next to his bottle he was f 

lend uf his Horace; and, in the intervals of business at the ^ 

|,o!ici' otilce, would enjijy both in his arm-chair. Between | 

llir vuhrar calls of this kind <*f magistracy, and the perusal ^ 

of tlif urbane Horacis tlierc must have lieen a gusto of con- , 

trmlif!tion, which tin* lugfie, isThaps, was retpured to render j 

«|id!e palatable. Fielding did imt love his hottk the less | 

for !»eiiig ob-ligcil to !**cture lln.^ tlruuken. Nor did his son, i 

who miccceded' him in tasti* imd utHct*. I know not how a i 

fciriiier piwldaiireat, Mr. I^ye, managed,— another ^maxi of 
lettew, who was fain to accept a situation of this kind. 
Iliiviitg lieeii a man of fortum* ami a nuuubcr ot Parliament, ^ 
and loving Ids Horace to boot, he could hardly have done ^ 
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without his wine. I saw him once in a state of scornful 
indignation at being interrupted in the perusjil of a inauu- 
gcript by the monitions of his police-olhcers, who were 
obliged to remind him over and over again that he wan a 
magistrate, and that the criminal multitude were in waiting. 
Every time the door opened, ho threatened and implored. 

** Otiuin divos ro|^at in j)atenU 
Prensua iEgieo.” 

Had you quoted this to Mr. Kinnaird, his eyes would have 
sparkled with good-fellowslup : he would have thuHlied the 
vex'se and the bottle with you, and procetnled to many 
more as your head could stand. Poor fellow I the last time 
I saw him, he was an apparition formidably substantial. 'Phi' 
door of our hosPs dining-room opiaunl without my lu^aring 
it, and, happening to turn round, I saw a ligure in a great- 
coat, literally almost as broad as it was long, au<I .scarcely 
able to articulate. He was dying of a drtqrny, uikI was 
obliged to rc'^ivc liimaelf, before he was fit to coav<‘rse, by 
the wine that was killing him. But he had cures ht'sidtns, 
and cares of no ordimiry (lescription ; and, for my part, 1 will 
not blame even his wine for killing him, unless his cares 
could liave done it more agreeably. After dimuu' that day, 
he was comparatively hiru.s<*lf again, (pioted his Horace as 
usual, talked of lords aiul courts with a ndish, aud bcggtsl 
that God save the King might be playeil to him tai the piano- 
forte; to which he listened, as if his soul had takmi its hat 
off. I believe he. would have Iike<l to dit* to (tad save the 
King, and to have wake<l aud finmd those visions true.’* 


CHAPTPU XL 

PtUaTKJAL €UARA<?TKHS, 

The Examiner had lunai set up ttnvards tlie ehwi lint 
reign of George the Third, three jtairs before th<? nppiiint- 
ment of the regency. Pitt and Pox had died twti jems 
before; the one, in middh^ life, of constant ill-succeH.s, preying 
on a sincere but proud, and not very large mind, tmd unwisely 
supported by a halnt of cirinking; the otlna*, of older but 
more genial habits of a like, sort, and of demund.H beyt»nd 
his strength by a sudd(*n acreeHsion to ofHce, The king a 
conscientious but narrow-minded man, ol)Stinate to a d<*gre« 
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(whicli had lost him America), and not always dealing 
ingenuously, even with his advisers — had lately got rid of 
Mr. Fox’s successors, on account of their urging the Catholic 
claims. He had summoned to office in their stead Lords 
Castlereagh, Liverpool, and others, who had been the clerks 
of Mr. Pitt; and Bonaparte was at the height of his power 
as French Emperor, setting his brothers on thrones, and com- 
pelling our Eussian and German allies to side with him under 
the most mortifying circumstances of tergiversation. 

It is a melancholy period for the potentates of the earth 
when they fancy themselves obliged to resort to the shabbiest 
measures of the feeble ; siding against a friend with his 
enemy ; joining in accusations against him at the latter’s 
dictation ; believed by nobody on either side ; returning to 
the friend, and retreating from him, according to the fortunes 
of war ; secretly hoping that the friend will excuse them by 
reason of the pauper’s plea, necessity; and at no time able 
to give better apologies for their conduct than those “ myste- 
rious ordinations of Providence ” which are the last refuge 
of the destitute in morals, and a reference to which they 
contemptuously deny to the thief and the “ king’s evidence.” 
It proves to them, “ with a vengeance,’* the “ something 
rotten in the state of Denmark;” and will continue to prove 
it, and to be despicable, whether in bad or good fortune, till 
the world find out a cure for the rottenness. 

Yet this is what the allies of England were in the habit of 
doing, through the whole contest of England with France. 
When England succeeded in getting up a coalition against 
Napoleon, they denounced him for his ambition, and set out 
to fight him. When the coalition was broken by his armies, 
they turned round at his bidding, denounced England, and 
joined him in fighting against their ally. And this was the 
round of their history : a coalition and a tergiversation alter- 
nately ; now a speech and a fight against Bonaparte, who 
beat them ; then a speech and a fight against England, who 
bought them off; then, again, a speech and a fight against 
Bonaparte, who beat them again ; and then, as before, a 
speech and fight against England, who again bought them off. 
Meanwhile, they took everything they could get, whether from 
enemy or friend, seizing with no less greediness whatever bits 
of territory Bonaparte threw to them for their meanness, than 
pocketing the millions of Pitt, for which we are paying to 
this day. 
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It becoRies us to bow, and to bow liuinbly, to the “ myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence ; ” but in fartheruma? of 
those very dispensiitions, it has pleased Ih-ovidenco so to con- 
stitute us, as to render us incapable of admiring such conduct, 
whether in king’s evidences or in kings ; and some of the 
meanest figures that present themselves to tlie imaginatuin; in 
looking back on the events of those times, are the Kmpert>rs 
of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia. It is salu- 
tary to bear this in mind, for the sake of royalty itsedf What 
has since ruined Louis Philippe, in spite of all his ability, is 
his confounding royal privileges with base ones, and Ids not 
keeping his word as a gentleman. 

If it be still asked, what are kings to do under sueh cir ' 
cumstances as those in which they wtu'c plactnl with Ih^na- 
parte? what is their alternative? it is to be. replied, firstly, 
that the question has been arisweiuul already, by tlu* rmuU* in 
which the charge is put; and, s(‘ctuuiiy, that whatever they 
do, they must either cease to act basely, ami like the meamwt 
of mankind, or bo content to be regarded as siu:h, and t<i 
leave such stains on their order as tc‘nd to prtxluce? its down- 
fall, and to exasperate the world into the creatiotx of republics. 
Republics, in the first instance, an^. mwer <lettire<l for their tiwn 
sakes. I do not think tliey will Ik‘ finally <leHiu‘<l at all ; 
certainly not unaccompatued by curtly graces ami g(Hul 
breeding, and wliatever can tend to securt* tt» them ornament 
as well as utility. I d<) not think it is in human uattin' to 
be content with a difierent setthnutmt of the tdil t|m*stion, any 
more than it is in nature physical to tlisju-ust* with her pomp 
of flowers and colours. But sure I am, tlmt the fu’st cravitigs 
for republics always originate in maue despair crcateil by the 
conduct of kings. 

It might be amusing to bring togetlun- a few of the exi»r« 
diums of those same spiH‘c!u‘s, or state |»apt*rs, of the allieH of 
George the Third *, but I havi* not time to ItKjk fur tliem ; 
and perhaps they would pnive tiresome. It is mca*e intiTcat « 
ing to consider the ** which Uouajuirte kept in those 

days, and to compare it with his t‘xile in St, Helena. There 
are more persons, perhaps, in the pr<%Hent genttrutit>n who 
think of Bonaparte iis the captive of Great Britain, ch'fcnfotl 
by Wellington, than as the maker of kings and queens, rtngn- 
ing in Paris, and bringing monarchy almut his footstiiol. 

. But the fortunes of Naptdcou were on the tkadine wlom 
they appeared to be at their height. The year IHim belield 

ri 
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at once their culmination and their descent ; and it was thfi 
feeblest of his vassals who, by the very excess of his ser- 
vility, gave the signal for the change. Fortunately, too, for 
the interests of mankind, the change was caused by a violation 
of the most obvious principles of justice and good sense. It 
was owing to the unblushing seizure of Spain. It was owing 
to the gross and unfeeling farce of a pretended sympathy with 
the Spanish king’s quarrel with his son ; to the acceptance of a 
throne which the ridiculous father had no right to give away; 
and to the endeavour to force the accession on a country, 
which, instead of tranquilly admitting it on the new principles 
of indifference to religion and zeal for advancement (as he 
had ignorantly expected), opposed it with the united vehe- 
mence of dogged bigotry and an honest patriotism. 

Spain was henceforth the miUstone hung round the neck 
of the conqueror; and his marriage with a princess of Austria, 
which was thought such a wonderful piece of success, only 
furnished him with a like impediment; for it added to the 
weight of his unpopularity with all honest and prospective 
minds. It was well said by Cobbett, that he had much 
better have assembled a hundred of the prettiest girls in 
France, and selected the prettiest of them all for his wife. 
The heads and hearts of the Young Continent” were hence- 
forward against the self-seeker, ambitious of the old “ shows of 
things,” in contradiction to the honest desires of the mind.” 
Want of sympathy was prepared for him in case of a reverse ; 
and when, partly in the confidence of his military pride, 
partly by way of making a final set-off against his difficulties 
in Spain, and partly in very ignorance of what Kussian 
natures and Russian winters could effect, he. went and ran hia 
head against the great northern wall of ice and snow, he came 
back a ruined man, masterly and surprising as his efforts to rein- 
state himself might thereafter be. Nothing remained for him 
but to fume and fret in spirit, get fatter with a vitiated state 
of body, and see reverse on reverse co min g round him, which 
he was to face to no purpose. The grandest thing he did wa» 
to return from Elba: the next, to fight the battle of Waterloo; 
but he went to the field, bloated and half asleep, in a carriage. 
He had already, in bo<fy, become one of the commonest of 
those “emperors” whom he had first laughed at and then 
leagued with : no great principle stood near him, as it did in 
the times of the republic, when armies of shoeless youths beat 
the veteran troops of Austria; and thus, deserted by every-^ 
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thing but Ms veterans ami his generalship, whlcli came to 
nothing before the im^rieldinguess of English, ami the advent 
of Prussian soldiers, he became a fugitive in the “Indie 
France” which he had fancied his own, and ditnl a prisoner 
in the hands of a man of the name of Lowe. 

I do not believe tliat George the Third, or hia miiusl(‘i% 
Mr, Pitt, speculated at all upon a catastroplie like this. I 
mean, that I do not believe they reekomul upon Na{K)Ieon\s 
destroying himself by his own ambition. Tlu'y looked, it. is 
true, to the chance of “ something turning up;” but. it was 
to be of the ordinary kind. They tlu)ught to put him <l<»wu 
by paid coalitions, and in the regular course of war. Ib^nee, 
on repeated failures, the ministePs l>r<»ken lu*art,aud probably 
the final Cxtinguisliment of the kings reasoti. 'rhe. lattca- 
calamity, by a most unfortunate climax of untimolim‘ss, t<tok 
place a little before his enemy's rt^verses, 

George the Third was a very brave and lu)m‘st. man. He 
feared notliing on earth, an<l he acted according to his con- 
victions. But, nnfortunattdy, his convictions w(*re at the 
mercy of a will far greater than his imderstaialiiig; and heuta* 
liis courage became ob,stinacy, and his honesty the dupe of 
his inclinations. IL*. was the sou t»f a father with little bruin, 
and of a mother who had a dist^ased bhuul : indeed, juuther 
of his parents was h(*althy. H<‘ was brought tip in rigid 
principles of morality <ni certain points, by p^tsoum wlio mo 
supposed to bav<‘ eva<led them in tlun’r own <’<mduet ; ho was 
taught undue notions of kingly prerogative; be was sutlered 
to grow tip, m‘vertlu*h‘ss, in lunnely as well as shy and luoudv 
habits; and whih‘ aispiiring a lovi* of pouag* t<aitling to rhe 
violent and umamtrollahlo, he was not pennirted to ha\o a 
taste of it till he became Ids own master, d'ho eon.seipieneei 
of this training wen* an extraordinary ndxtnn* of domestie 
virtue with oliicial tlufdicity ; i»f rustieal, mechanieal tasten 
And popular mamH*rs, widi tln! nuKst exalte<i ideas ofautlniriry ; 
of a childish and self betraying euutung, with the mt>st stui» 
born reserves; of fearlessness with so n lid ness ; goml^nuturo 
with unforgivingne.s’H ; and of tin* health and strength t»f tem- 
perance and mvif-tlenial, with tint last weaknesses of umirr- 
standing, and passiouH that exu.HjH*rate<l it mu. of its ren^itm. 
The English nation W(*re |»Ieased t(» see in him a criiwning 
specimen of tltemsciv(*H— a royal J«ihn Hull. They did mu 
discover till late (perhaps hav<* not yet tUHeuver<'<l ), how* 
much of the objectionahit*, as well us Uic respectable, lir-t 
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liidden in tlie sturdy nickname invented for tliem by Arbutli* 
not: bow miicli tbe animal predominates in it over the 
intellectual ; and bow terribly tbe bearer of it may be over- 
ridden, whether in a royal or a national shape. They had 
much better get some new name for themselves, worthy of 
the days of Queen Victoria and of the hopes of the world. 

In every shape I reverence calamity, and would not be 
thought to speak of it with levity, -especially in connection 
with a dynasty which has since become estimable, as well as 
reasonable, in every respect. 

If the histories of private as well as public families were 
known, the race of the Guelph s would only be found, in the 
person of one of their ancestors, to have shared, in common 
perhaps with every family in the world, the sorrows of occa- 
sional deterioration. But in the greatest and most tragical 
examples of human suffering, the homeliest, as well as the 
loftiest images, are too often forced on the mind together. 
George the Third, with all his faults, was a more estimable 
man than many of his enemies, and, certainly, than any of 
his wholesale revilers; and the memory of his last days is 
sanctified by whatever can render the loss of sight and of 
reason affecting. 

Whatever of any kind has taken place in the world, may 
have been best for all of us in the long run. Nature permits 
us, retrospectively and for comfort’s sake, though not in a dif- 
ferent spirit, to entertain that conclusion among others. But 
meantime, either because the world is not yet old enough to 
know better, or because we yet live but in the tuning of its 
instruments, and have not learned to play the harmonies of 
the earth sweetly, men feel incited by what is good as well as 
bad in them, to object and to oppose; and youth being the 
season of inexperience and of vanity, as Avell as of enthusiasm 
otherwise the most disinterested, the Examiner, which began 
its career, like most papers, with thinking the worst of those 
from whom it differed, and expressing its mind accordingly 
with fearless sincerity (which vras not equally the case with 
those papers), speedily excited the anger of Government. It 
did this the more, inasmuch as, according to what has been 
stated of its opinions on foreign politics, and in matters of 
church government, it did not fall into the common and half- 
conciliating because degrading error of antagonists, by siding, 
as a matter of course, with the rest of its enemies. 

I need not reopen the questions of foreign and domestio 
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policy which were mooted with the ruling powers in those, 
days, Eeforni in particular. The result is %vt‘Il known, and 
the details in general have ceased to be interesting. I wouhl 
repeat none of them at all, if personal histtvry di<l not give a 
new zest to almost any kind of relation. As such, howevtu*, 
is the case, I shall j)roceed to observe that the Examiner 
had not been establislied a year when (rovernmeut insti- 
tuted a prosecution against it, in tumsecpienee <if mtnv n'- 
inarks on a pamphlet by a Major Ibigan, who aecustsl the 
Duke of York, as Cominauder-iu-eluef, <»f favouritism ami 
corruption. 

Major Hogan was a furious but hom‘st Irishmati, wh<» had 
been in tlie army sevcaitetni yt‘arM, He had s('rved niul suf» 
fered bitterly ; in the West Indies he posst*ssrtl the high‘‘'^t 
testimonials to his eharaetto', iiad been a vcut netiv<* reeriiir^ 
ing officer, had staai forty captains prometisl ever las Ijcad \n 
spite of repeated applications and promises, and he desirefl, 
after all, nothing but the permission to purchase his advauco 
ment, agreeably to every enaUmu 

Provoked out at' his patitmet^ by {ht‘se fimitless emhswmrs 
to buy what others who had done nothitig<»htaint4d tor nothing, 
and being particularly disgusted at being told, ft»r t\m 
time, that he Imd be(*n imted for pnatnuion, tind weuhl bo 
duly considered as favourabltj <tp|uu*t unities offiered,*’ the 
gallant Hibernian went straiglit, with<mt any furtlior ado, to 
the office of the Ctunmanderdn elu«»f, and' thona with a 
vivacity and plain-spt*aking which must have !ta»k»-d hko a 
scene in a play, addreastni his Royal ilighm^Hs in a spomdi 
that astmuKhni him. 

The Majoi^ explained to the royaKk.mmandor in ehiof how 
more than forty captains had bi*en pmmotrd without pur 
chase, who had Ikh-u his juui(U’s when h*^ was a captain, and 
how it had been suggested to him tljut he might iditiiin ii 
majority without purchase by paying six hundr«‘d ptminls as 
a bribe to certain p(‘rHonH, d'he Duke of York mad** tio 
reply, asked no (piestions, !)ut hioked astoumied. Tex 
faucibus lucsiti'^ The Major pnH’ecfied to state hts ease in t 
pamphlet for publieat ion. The day atler his first advent- 
ment, a lady in a banmehe, witii two fotitmen, ealle«l at tfje 
newspaper oflice his atltiress, and on the ftdhovitig evt-ning 
an anonymous h^tter was left at his lodging, telling idm that 
to maintain aecrec^y wouhl benetit him with the royal fmniy, 
and hoping that the eneloiHni ” t^notrs for htat/,) wouhl pie« 
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vent the publication of his intended pamphlet. The receipt 
of this letter was projx'rly attested by several witnesses. 
Major Hogan declined to l)e influenced by such agencies, and 
instantly announced that the money should be returned. 

The Exaimnej' made comments on these disclosures, of a 
nature that was to be expected from its ardour in the cause of 
lleform ; not omitting, however, to draw a distinction between 
the rights of domestic privacy and the claims to indulgence 
set up by traffickers in public corruption. The Government, 
however, cared nothing for this distinction ; neither would it 
have had the corruption impiircd into. Its prosecutions were 
of a nature that did not allow truth to be investigated ; and 
one of these was accordingly instituted against us, when it 
was xinexpectedly turned aside by a memlier of Parliament, 
Colonel Wardle, who was resolved to bring the female alluded 
to by Major Hogan before the notice of that tribunal. 

I say “ unexpectedly,” because neither then, nor at nny 
time, had I the least knowledge of Colonel Wardle. The 
Examinerj so to speak, lived quite alone. It sought nobody ; 
and its principles in this respect had already become so well 
understood that few sought it, and no one succeeded in. 
making its actjuaintauce. The colonefs motion for an investi- 
gation came uj)on us, therefore, like a god-send. The pro- 
micution against the pajier was dropped ; and the whole 
attention of the country was drawn to the strange spectacle of 
a laughing, impudent woman, brought to tlie bar of the House 
of Commons, and forcing them to laugh in their turn at the 
effrontery of her answers. The poor Duke of York had 
parted with her, and shii had timned against him. 

The upshot of the investigation was, that Mrs. Clarke had 
evidently made money by the seeketrs of military promotion, 
but that the duke was pronounced innocent of connivance. 
His Royal Highness witlidrew, however, from office for a 
time (for he was not long afterwanls reinstated), and public 
opinion, as to liis innocence or guilt, went meanwhile pretty 
much according to that of party. 

My own impression, at this distance <T time, and after 
better knowledge of the duke’s private liistory and prevailing 
character, is, that there was some connivance on his part, but 
not of a systematic natux-e, or beyond what he may have 
conmdered as wairantable towards a few special friends of his 
mistress, on the assumption that she would carry her influence 
no farther^ His ovm letters proved that he allowed her to 
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talk to him of people with a view to projuoticm. He even let 
her recommend him a clergyman, who {as ha phrased it) ha<l 
an ambition to “preach before royalty^’ He naui he Wi»ul(i 
do what he could to bring it about ; pn)bably thinking imthing 
whatsoever — I mean, never having the tlumght ente.r bin head 
—of the secret scandal of the thing, w not regainling his 
consent as anything but a piece of good-naturetl jat routing 
acquiescence, afler the ordinary fashion of the “ ways td the 
world.” 

For, in truth, the Duke of York was as gotul natured a 
man as he was far from btnng a wise tme. 'fhe iuvestigafi“U 
gave him a siilutary caution ; but I rt'ully lu'lieve, on the 
whole, that he had already been, as Iu‘ wm afterwards, a vt*ry 
good, conscientious war-ofliec clerk. He was a brave man, 
though no general ; a very hliai, if not a very thinking p ‘h < 
ticiari (for he always voU'd to please his fatiier); and if lie 
had no idea of ecotiomy, it is to be nssillected 1 m»\v ea-^ily 
princes’ debts are incuneti,— Imw t>den eneimraged by the 
creditors who complain of them; and how olteu, and Imvt 
temptingly to the delitor, they an* paid tdf by gtivernin* nts< 

As to his amonrs, the temptations of royalty that way am 
still gretiter: the duke seems to luive regarded a mtstresH in 
a very tender and conjugal point of view, as hmg i\h the lady 
chose to be eqtially (’onsiderat(‘ ; ami if people womi.-red why 
such a loving man di<l not liiVi* his tlmdii-ss \vh«‘ opjMMrn f * 
have been as good-natnre<l m himself the WMuder i*i ajed 
when they discovtassl that htT Ki»yal Highmevi was a lady 
of so whimsical a taste, and posnesscil aueh an merihnvmg 
amount of benevoletice towartln tin* respei-table raei' of beitie^ 
hight dogs, that in the cinistant iHanqmtioii ttf h»okiuif after 
the welfare of stum! sc.t>res t>f ht*r canine friends, uhe had 
no leisure to cultivate tln^ studety t»f tlm ie human taiea that 
could better diapcnw! with her attentions. 

The ministers naturally grudged the KxHminrr ei^ea|«f 
from the Hogan prosecution, e.H|H‘<dally as tiny gaim‘d tiothing 
with the pi|KT, in ammH|Ucact» of ttndr tnvtduntnry forbear* 
ance. Accordingly, Iwfore another year was out, they iitHfi 
tilted a second pnisecution ; and i44» eager were rlnw* to brm.f 
it, that, in tludr haste, they again overi**a|>«''d their prud**iit'o. 
Keaders in the pn‘»*nt times, when inore libeb have l.»rn 
written in a week by Toryism Itself against royalty, in the 
most irrevemit ityht, thiiii ap|H‘iired in tin we days in the 
qoursc of a year from imts the most radical, and agam.ii 
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princes tlie most provoking, are astonished to hear that the 
offence we had committed consisted of the following sentence: 

Of all monarchs since the Revolution, the successor of 
George the Third will have the finest opportunity of becoming 
nobly popular.” 

But the real offence was the contempt displayed towards 
the ministers themselves. The article in which the sentence 
appeared, was entitled “Change of Ministry;” the Duke of 
Poi'tland had just retired from the premiership ; and the 
J^JxamifUT had been long girding him and his associates on 
the score of gcaieral incompotctmy, as well as their particular 
imfitnoss for constitutional government- The ministers cared 
nothing for the king, in any sense of personal zeal, or of a 
particular wish to vixidicate or exalt him. The tempers, 
caprices, and strange notions of sincerity and craft to which 
he was subject, by neutralizing in a great measure his ordi- 
nary good nature and somewhat exuberant style of inter- 
course on tlu^ side of familiarity and gossiping, did not render 
him a very desirable person to deal with, even among friends. 
But he was esscmtially a Tory king, and so far a favourite of 
Tories ; he was now tt'rminating the fiftieth year of hia reign ; 
there was to he a juVnlec in couaeqtience ; and the ministers 
thought to turn the loyalty of the holiday into an instrument 
of personal revenge. 

The passage in that article charged with being libellous 
was the following [reprcKluced now as a specimen of what 
was considered libel in those days] : — 

Whatever may be the truth of these statements, it is generally 
supposed that tlio mutilated administration, in spite of its tenacity of 
life, cannot exist much longer; and the Foxiws, of course, arc begin- 
ning to rally round their leaders, in order to give it the coup dc grace, 
A more respectable set of men they certainly are, — with more general 
information, more attention to the encouragement of intellect, and 
fdtugether a more enlightened policy; ami if his Majesty could bo 
persuaded to enter into their conciliatory views with regard to Ire- 
land, a most important and most necessary benefit would Ix^ obtained 
for this country. The subject of Ireland, next to the difficulty of 
coalition, is no doubt the great trouble in the election of his Majesty’s 
servants; and it is this, most probably, which has given rise to the 
talk of a regency, a measure to which the court would never resort 
while it felt a possibility of acting upon its own principles. What 
a crowd of blessings rush upon one’s mind, that might be bestowed 
upon the country in the event of such a change I Of all monarchs, 
indeed, since the revolution, the successor of George the Third will 
have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.” 

The framerii of the indictmeut evidently calciduted on the 
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usual identification of a special witli a Tory jury, lli.-y had 
reckoned, at the same timts so eonfhhaiHy on the efL ei fn 
produced with that class of persons, by any tu tho 

old king, that the proprietor of the Mamifuj T/iroei’r/e. Mr. 
Periy, was prosecuted for having t‘?£rraettai only tin* two 
concluding sentences ; and as the thvvermuent \va»s Mtill nnoo 
angered with the Whigs wh(v lumped to displace tliem, than 
with the Radicals who wisluni to nee them displaerd, .Mr. 
Perry’s prosecution preceded ours. This was fortunate; iUr 
though the propriebw (d* th<‘ Mornimf (7iromV/f‘ pleioletl his 
own cause, an occasion in whieli a man is said ti» Imve **a fVnd 
for his client” (that is tti siiy, in the opiniiat »»!* hiwvero, he 
pleaded it so well, and the judge (Kllenhonaigh ), wIh* afh-i 
wards showed himself so zealous a Wliig. gavo him a heanint 
and construction so favcmralde, tliat he oLtaimai an aeguutah 
and the prosecution against the ICrtimintr art*“rdiu>dy f *U i < 
the ground. 

I Lad the pleasure of a visit friun fluM griulemiifi w!n!^- to ^ 
indictment was pending. Hi* came fti tell me tno% le* m» ant 
to conduct his dtdence. He was a lively, gor^l naluied man, 
with a shrewd expression of nnmtenanee, iiml twifikling eye^i, 
which he not unwillingly turnetl tipiui the lathea. I l^id htirly 
married, and happeiasl to he sitting with my wife, A rij.or 
was given him clomj tij us ; hut as In* waa vrry near 50'.rhf*-d, 
and yet could not well pitt up his rviidieej h». 'l .a la-r ! e, he h 
purpose, nevertheless, In* was elrarly hiait en i, h.- 

took occasion, while spi'uking of tie* way in whr h h*- !h**n:4 
address the jury, to thrust hi 4 face rf«i-.r 'n|w .u hm. «.h ua wn..; 
at the same time, with his livein-ht empha u'i, and, io a" * % 
pressly for her informatiiai, ** I mean fn he \rry 

The unexpectedness tT this uriUNmiromenr. i».,n-!hfr wa.l* 
the equivocal turn glvvn to it hy the vnae-ay ‘ t lei 
ment, had all the* effect <*f a dramatie i4Uij»i $?!«•, and il 
with difiiculty we kept our eiHimriimirrs. 

Mr. Perry Hulmeipu-ntly InH'iune of my wurmei^t fVirndi, 
and, among otiutr services, wamhl have ih^ntr m,, tarn of a i-rs v 
curious nature, which I will meutiun hy amd hy.* 

* [Tins is the first mention Hint i}w wrlii.r make^ «r hi# 
and It k a striking example of the mmmrr in w-hirL hw 
reasons, hut princi|jid)y out of dellrmy tn hvmg %|i 

himself Lmnd to paw over, with very «|igtit nlltiM. m., thr ^^rr^Vvr 
part of hii personal ami private Hie. hi the prrteus itiifam-.- 
was no practical reiwon lor this reserve, uuleis ii 
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Of the ministers, whom a young journalist thus treated 
witli contempt, I learned afterwards to think bettex*. Not as 
ministers : tor I still consider them, in that respect, as the 
luckiest, and the least deserving their luck, of any statesmen 
that have been employed by the House of Brunswick. I speak 
not only of the section at that moment reigning, but of the I' 

whole of wluit was called Mr. Pitths vS accessors. But with | 

the inexperience and presumption of youth, I was too much I 
in the habit of confounding difterence of opinion with dis- 
honest motivOvS, I did not see (and it is strange how people, ^ 
not otherwise wanting in common sense or modesty, can | 
pass whole lives without seeing!) that if I had a right to have I 

author had entered upon domestic matters, ho miKht» with his almost 
exaggerated sense of the active obligations which truth-speaking 
involvc<l, have felt hound to enter into personal questions and per- 
haps judgments, which ho thought it bt‘tter to waive. The dominating | 
motives for this characteristic reserve are treated in the closing chapter I 
of the volume. Hunt was married in 1800, to Marianne, the f, 

daughter of Tliomas and Ann Kent. Mr. Kent had died compara- | 
tively young. His widow bad obtained an independent livelihood as I 
a dressmaker in rather a ** high ” eronnection ; amongst her acquaint- I 
ance was the young editor, who fell in love with the eldest daughter, ■ 
and marricMl her after a long courtship. The bri<le was the reverse of ' 
handsome, and without accomplishments; but she had a pretty figure, 
beautiful black hair which reache<l down to her knees, magnificent f 
eyes, and a very unusual natural turn for plastic art. She was an 
active and thrifty housewife, until the curious malady with which she 
was seizecl totally undermined her strength. Mrs. Kent, her mother, ^ 

who had perhaps aenpured some harshness of character in a very I 

hard school of adversity, never qixite siux’wded in retaining the | 
regar<l of her son-in-law,— one reason, perhaps, for the reserve which ; 
has been noticed. Mrs. Kent made, intUnsd, some fiiarful mistakes in ; 
her sternness; but she was really a very kind-hearted woman, only 
too anxious to please, and faithful in the attachments which she 
formed, even when disappointed. She subscnpiently married Mr. 
Howland Ilunter, a man of keen observation and simple mind, who 
has survived to a great ago, and whose hearty fViendship was cor- : 
dially appreciated by IjCigh Hunt, as they Iwth advanced in years. 
Howdami Hunter was the nephew and successor of Johnson, the well- 
known bookseller in St. Haufs Churchyard, and the early patron of 
the poet Cowper. Johnson acquired crclebrity for his success in busi- ‘ 

ness, his intelligence, and his peculiar hospitality; and Mr. Hunter ; 

continued his custom of keeping open house weekly for literary men, i 

the friends of literature, and periwms of any individual mark. At ' 

his house, the young author encounteretl a great variety of minds, I 

and most unquestionably derived great advantage from the opportu- i 

nity. His conversation frequently turned upon his recollections of 1 

these gatherings, and it was in this house that he formed many of ? 

hU literary and personal acquaintauces*] 
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good motives Attributed to injself by w!u» diirt*r«‘<l wiili 

me in opinion, I was ijouini to reciprtH‘at<^ tlio 
I did not reflect that pijlitical antai^oiii,sta hav«* g*ai*‘ialiy bri ii 
born and bred in a state of antaii^tnusm, and tliat f»r any 
one of them to demand iderdlty td' opinion from an«'th*a *11 
pain of his being thought a man ot' had mottvi*s, waa Im 
demand that be shoukl have had tht‘ antagtaust’ii farhor afid 
mother as well as his own^ — -the siime tiuitiing, the liatiie 
direction of conscience, the aaine pnalilections atid very prejn 
dices; not to mention, that gtHKl morives thenH#dve.4 miv*ht 
have induced a man to go countt^r to all thest% even had 
he been bred in them; whieig in om* m* twi* re?»p^'ef.4, wa-i ihe 
cnse with myself. 

Canning, indeed, was not a man to lu* treated with r.^n 
tempt under any cireuiUHtanet s, by timse who admired wh 
and rhetoric; though, emnpared * wiifi what la* oeftnlfy 
achieved in either, I cannot help thinking that hoi pi.nteoi 
procured him an undue measure tjf lame. What luin Im b ii 
us to perpetuate the amount of it? A spereh or iwm, and 
the Ode on the kmJh^tfnmieK This will hiiidly aeeiaiui, 
with the next ages, for the statue that iH’eupie^ the highway 
in Westminster; a ecHnpIimtmf, ttu», unhpte of iM kmd , 
monopolizing the puriiarnmitary pavrm**nf, nn though tho 
original had hwn the only man" fit to go ibirli u i tfje r, |>r 
sentative of Parliament it'^elf, and to ehallenge the adnuiato^u 
of the pissengers. The iiheral mojeaur-i t ’.uono. i l 


days renewed his claim on tlie |,ubiat ivgaid, •op, rj.ui v a a 
was left, by the jealousy mid re.Honfin*.nt ’of hn , 

carry them by Inmself: jvnhmny, booatre-, ai Ivn wn 

was for a great fanH*, tliey had n«»ne of then* own ? » * pm! ii, 
and resentment, bccausi’ in its tudi’icredoioi 411 1 uo-on.%i..|,- . 
rateness, it had nieknamed or bantereti fhrm all li,*, 

real cause, I have im doubt, of that ari^Uortain-.d drwiiem 
of his ascendancy which broke Im iieiiit at th»^ very br ight ,4 
his fortunes. But at the lime i of, I htm f-^r 

nothing but a great sort of irnpudmit Eton b»,y% with an tin- 
feehngnm that mirpims(.l hin al.itif,-, Wli.-r.-*.* h.^ w,m « 
ot much natural wtifiibilitv, n px"! IniHl.aml «it.| fai!,. ! 
an admirable son. Cmminp. I.v.’l t., 

write a letter every week to }.i^ mother, *U... h«.l U;h\h 
aotress, ami whom he treateil, in every len. . !, nit}, .i . 
^deration ami teniienuMa that may l«' in.ni..iint««i i , h,»-.e 
been perlcct. “Go<k1 8o„”«houl.l have Ik*., . wnti. „ ..nl. 
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hh hmm\ It: Wdukl have given the sonunvliat pert look of I 
lii-ji haiiilseoie faee a pleasanter ellect; and have clone him a I 
tlimisaiul timt'H more gfunl with the coming generations than i 
Ills (hie oil the Knife-Crrinder. I 

Hie Earl c»f Liverpoeh whtmi hladame de Stael is said I 
to liave dt‘S('ril»ed aa iiaving a talent for silence,” and to | 
!iavi‘ nsktn!, in eompauv, what had become of “that dull ^ 
iHpraker, Li»rd liawkesbury” fhis title during his father’s r 
!ifrtiuu‘), was assurtHlly a very dull minister; but I believe I 
he was a vt*ry giunl nuiu. Ilis father had been so much in f 
the e<mtii!i‘nee <»f tiie Earl of liutc at the accession of {■ 
<»rtu-ge IIL, a.H to havt‘ sueeeeded to his invidious reputation i 
id being the secret adviser of the king; and he continued i 
ill gr«*at favour during tiu* whole of tiie reign. The son, 1 
willi little iiitervaU N^as in otlice during the whole of the war i 
with Napoleon; and idler partaking of all the hitter draughts ' 
of -dii'4a|ipointment wtiieU ended in killing Pitt, had the luck n 
«»f ta>ttng the sweets of triumph. 1 met him one day, not | 
long afterwards, driving his haroucdie in a beautiful spot | 
where he livetl, and was so struck with the melancholy of his 1; 
«s|iect, tliat, as I did md. know him by sight, I asked a • 
passiiiger wilt* was. ?- 

T1ie same triumph dhl not hinder poor Lord Cantlereagli ;• 
froiii tlyii'g tiy his own hand. T'he long burden of respon- | 
iiliility Imd Inam toti much, even for him ; though, to all ^ 
iip|teii ranee, he was a man of a stronger temperament than J 
Lortl I/ivia'iMHil, anti hat!, indtHal, a very noble aspect. He | 
shoultl have ital a private life, ami been connted one of the I 
niutlclH i»r tin* aristtau'aey; for tlmugh a ridiculous speaker, t 
am! a cruel politician (i>ut of im|)atiencc of seeing constant / 
trouble, ami not kiunving otherwise how to eml it), he was h 
an intelligent and kindly man in private life, and could be t 
superit»r to his |H)situ»n as a statesman,^ He delighted in »- 
the piditical satire of tlie. Ikipjars Opera; ha.s been seen 
aplilaiidiug it from a stage, bo.x; and Lady Morgan tells m, 
wtadil ask her in company to play him the songs on the 
piiiiioftute, and good-humourtKlly uccomjmny them with a bad 
voice. How plea.sant it is thus to find oneself reconciled . 
til mm whom we have ignorantly undervalued I and how i 
fiirlunati* to have lived long enougli to say so ! ^ 

* [The? amount, and even exiatence, of the cruelty hero attributed 
to Lord Cistlereagh, Imvo since been denied, and apparently not ! 
without reasom] I 
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The EMtmmer, it IMi-thnv.l th.> \Vliii;,t t<. (!,<• 

Tories was not a Wliiir <>t' tho s<-li,u.! thou oxisiitij^ itt, 

nrrcat object was a refbnri in Vavlmnvnt^ wliich tlu‘ oUUt 
and more inihuaitiai Whign diil iu»t ml\iKiai\ whivli the 
vouno-cr ones (tlie fathetH <d' innv living) lulvocateil but 

fitfulfy and luisgivingly, nml whwk luul hUely been JiUtFeri^d 
to fall entirely into tin* liani!.^ of thi^so newer and luen^ 
thorouj.^h-going Whigs, which were known by the name uf 
Kadicats, and have .sinee been called^ VVliig liadieals, and 
Liberals. The (Opinions ot the k.vimumT, in lUef^ Ingh aa 
to State and (’huivh gonmnimeiit. allowing, isf etmrM*^ 
difference of po^ttuHl in the parlies, and ti»ue in their mani- 
festation, were those that have swayed tlie tleatinit»4 

of the country, in the ihtsous of Qu*en Victoria aiul lu^r 
ministers. I do not pn-nime to jdvo le-r Majt-ify tho name 
of a partisjin ; or tt» imply thaf, un»lor any rircnmsiaue«\M, 
she would ctmdescend to accept it Her bo ane-.*., as sliv well 
knows ami admimbly tleim»n.Hiratie<, md to ^de with any 
of the disputants mmmg her chihhen, bnt to act lovingly mul 
dispassionately for them all, circumHtanee.s render ejcpe- 
dient. But the extraordinary events wlueh iiH»k place m\ tlie 
Continent during her elulillH«»th the miir*.w political viewn 
of most of her inunvtiiare piedecem.r»<, her own tim r and 
more genial luidersnimling, and tin* tr.umng of a wi*.e nnaliriy 
all these cireum.Htanees w eoinhiaafion havo r^-udfri'd her 
what no prince td' her hou «.e h.es In-ru hrUn'-*' her, etpial 
to the demaiKlH md iuily of the naieai and the day, tmi otf 
the days to come, and the |w^^pn!ar luleir-'^fH of th** w»iiid. 
So, at least, I conceive, I do m-i. pM-nii I lo any ^ipemal 
knowledge of the court or iuiw'irm, I ,ti|a-ak Iront what 
I have seen of lier Majesty's rradme.T.-i in ull m with ev«'iy 
great and liherui meicuire fdr tlo' odiieation *4’ the eounfrv, 
the freedom of trade, ami the indepfn<h-jo-e mF niaii«ii.s; and 
I spoke in the same mame-r, brnne I ciadd be !*ni‘^peeti-d 
of confounding e.Hteem with gratitude, She hnow4 how, and 
nobly dare.s, to let the rriii.’i t»f r»'’*lriedou in the hitnd:'4 of 
individuals be loommed before ihe gr*»wmg .^^tn-iigih and 2i#df» 
government of the many; and the royal hom^o ibat beat know.s 
how to do this, and m-ither to ti^hn-n ihowi rein^ in anger 
nor abandon them out u( feur, will be the hi,?je lionse m hulb r 
in any convuinioti wliieh may prMV*.4c, find flic hi -.t 

to be reassured in tln-ir rtitiiic.iii, m long 101 s'l.yaffv ^^hali, 
exist May it exist, under llm ahape in wbteh I can pictUKj 
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it to my inwgiiwUion, m long as reasonableness can ontllvo t 
%*iivy, iiiitl ornaiueut be known to be one of nature’s desires I I 
neither t)f ricbes nor poverty, would then endanger I 
it 1 mil im republican, nor ever was, though I have lived I 
timing a |H*rit^d td* Iustt>ry wlu‘U kings themselves tried hard ' 
to make men republicans by their apparent unteach- ; 

111 I lilies'^. liut my tovn i*t]ueation, tlie love, perhaps, of i 
m’liaiucnt, and the dislike which I had conceived at 
tiuit. liiiH' of an existing republic, even of British origin, kept f 
Hit* willdn till* pale td* tlie liyal, 1 might prefer, perhaps, | 
a ^nerrsHimi td' »|u<h iis ti> kings, and a simple fillet on their 1 
bitovs tu the mnst gurgomiH diadem. I think that men more K 
willmgty obey the i«ne, and I am sure that nobody could [ 
iiiistiike ilie ix»st t»r the other. But |H*aceful and reasonable | 
pieivisitin far the |irt*gresa td' mankitul towardn all the good | 
to their nature, from orderly good maimers up to ^ 
disinleresteii sentiments, is the great tlesiileratum in govern- ; 
iiirne; and thinking this more seen rt*ly and handsomely main- I 
tiiineil in limiteil inonarchieH tlmu republics, I am for English | 
pi riuaiienee in this le^pect, in picl'crence to French muta- I 
bilifv, and Aiueiican eh-etivcncss; though, at the same time, i 
I ea'nnMi but i'oudidrr tlie two gri*nt nations of France and ! 
the Iddifd Sfaf.»‘:H as suiting us miviable examples in regard to ' 
ilie iiiofo amiable Sociality of tho t»ue and the special and | 
i-i»nslani eonsidfratii^n for wtmieri in tlie other. f. 

The 1 \»ry ibnernmout having failed in its two attacks on f. 
the eould imt be eiaitent, for any length of time, | 

till it liad faileti in a tldrd. Fi‘r sneli was the case. The new I 
eharg** was ueain <»n the Mibjeet of the army— that id'military I 
An' exrelleut artieh* <m the ubsurtl and ermd nature 
«•!" that pnnifihment, from the pen ot the late Mr. «Tolin hcott i 
l«lio aiterwards fell in a duel with one ot the writers in i 
illuelirMrid). had apfM‘arei| iu a eouutry pa|H*r, the Stamford r 
AVir-i, ef wldidi he was editor. most striking jmsmiges ^ 

cd" lliiri ailii'le Were eetpied iut** the and it is a | 

rniiarlcable eircumstance in tlie history of juries, tliat after f 
till* |t4irnal which copieii it had hetm uiMpiittcd in Loudon, the ■ 

j-tiriia! W'liieli orii/inated the etipied matter was found guilty : 

III SiaiiabrtI; imd this* tom though, the eimnsel was the same ^ 
ill b-sslli iie^taiita»s--'the present Lord Hiamgham. ^ 

Ttii* iitloriiey '"genera! at that time was Sir Vicaryuihbs; 

II name wldeli it appears aiunewhat ludicrous t<» me to^ , 

ftl ore.^eiit, r*oiidiIering what a bugliear it was to pdiUcians, 

* I 
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and lioW insignificant it him micM hecoiuc. Sir Vicary wm 
a little, irritable, sharp-featured, bilious-luukiag num {m at 
least he was described, for 1 never saw hitn);^ very worthy, I 
believe, in private; and «ud to l)e so fund of novels, that he 
would read them after tlie labours (ft’ the day, till tin* wax- 
lights guttered without his kiunving it. I hatl a secret regard 
for him on this account, atul wishetl lu* would not Imuut me 
in a spirit so unlike Tmu tJones. I kmuv n<»t wliat scn't of 
lawyer he was; |)rol)al)Iy none the wtirse for imlnutig himself 
with the knowledge of Fielding and Smollett; hut Im was a 
bad reasoner, and made halftwitUnl charge's. IIu used those 
edge-tools of accusatitni which cut a man’s own fingers. He 
assumed that we could have no motives for writing hut nun- 
cenaiyones; and he argued, that because Mr. StnUt (who 
had no more regaixl for llonapartt' than we hud) endeHV<iure*i 
to shame down the practice of military th\gging by pointing 
to the disuse of it in the armit*s ttf France, In* only wnnttxl to 
subject his native country to invasion. He also hml the sim- 
plicity to ask, why we did not H|H‘ak privately <iu tlie sub- 
ject to some member of Parliament, and get him to notice it 
in a proper manner, insteuil of liringiiig it before the public 
in a newspa|)er ? We lauglied at him; and tlie event of hm 
accusations enabled us to laugh nmn*. 

The charge of being fritunls of Bonaparte against all who 
differed with Lord (Jastlet<*agh ami Hr. (‘anuiiig w;ij a 
mon, and, for too long a time, a succi'sxful triek. with riiudi «‘f 
the public as did not read the writings <»f the persMUN acemied, 

I have often been surpriseci, tuuch later in lih% both in le 
lation to this and to (»tluT charges, at tin* eretlulity into which 
many excellent |H‘rsons liad owm**! they had been fhui* 
beguiled, and at the surprise! whieh they expres?)ed in turn al 
finding the charge.s the* ri‘Vi‘m^ t»f true. d*o tiie readers of 
the Examiner they caused only indignation t»r merrttneut, 

The last and most formidable prose<!Utioit against un remairii 
to be told; but some intermediate circumstiaices must b<! re- 
lated first. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IilTEllARY WAIlFAllE. 

Tiff: Ej-dniiuer Ium! (‘.stahliHhed between two and three 
jrai i, wIm ii [ni I’HIO] luy l>n»t her projected a quarterly ma- 
lil*nafure aiul ptilitics, entitled the Rt^kctar^ which 
I ulitrd. Luiub, llyer, BnrueH, Mitchell, the Greek Professor 
fall Clirist dltvsiutal men), together with Dr. Aikiii 
uii4 luH Ikinily, v\ntte in it; and it was rising in sale every 
qiuii irr, %vhi n jt HiMppftl at th«* elnse of the tiuirth number for 
WMit *•!* fluids, It?^ tia'ininatitm was nut owing to want of 
lil«*raiily in the |4ji.ynH‘nts. But the nulical reformers in 
tla}s wia’e tuE siutHciently rich or numerous to support 
pieli a publieatiun. 

Sunie i4 the liveliest effusions of I#amh first ap|>earcd in 
fhn ma-<iodije; tuid in ortler that I might retain no influential 
» f ir my yt»<'d wiNhers, atlier having angered the stage, dis- 
lie’ iliurrh, tqfruded t!u» State, not very well pleased 
ih*‘ Whuri. auil «’\a,’^pi‘rate»l the Tories, I must needs com- 
iiirn»*e iIp- iiiaturer part <»f my verS4‘ -making with contributing 
h* it?4 pai^i‘.f4 the ihe iWfs. 

The Fmsi iif l/iif iWiM was {|H’rhaps, I may say, is) a jm- 
-itiiggesled by t!ie AVssion o/ the Eods of Sir John 
Sur'kliiig. A|Hilfr» gives the |KH’ts a dinner; and many verse- 
iiiakrr's, who have iii» claim to the. title, present themselves, 
iiiel art* ri'jirfed. 

Wsih i\m etfusiun, while thinking of luEhing but showing 
my %%it, and re|M»sing under the sluuUov <»f my “ laurels” (of 
wiiieti I eK.|wcled a liarveiit us abundant us my sidf-esteem), I 
almost every living |KH’t and poetaster my enemy, and 
piiflieiilarly exiis|M'nitiHl those amtmg tlie. 'fories. I speak of 
ihr fi|ia|w’ in wliieli it first ap|H*ared, before time, and reflection 
liail iiioderafe*! iu judgment. It tlrew upon my head all the 
|M’r*ft4ial laaiility which Imtl hitluTto been held in a state of 
by the vagUer iluring <»f the Examiner^ and 1 have 
rra;i^.ii to briirvr tiiat its ine<»nsiderat<', and i am bound to 
in =*.01110 rf.qH’et,s, unwarrantable le.vlty, was the origin 
isf tip* gi'avorif,, and far ie*^s warrantaldti attacks which X altei- 
ward:^ niisiaiiie*l from |.w.flitical antagtmists, and which caused 
ll*c uuM nrrkiiii mischief tt.i my fortunes. Let the young 
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Batirist talce waniin!:!; ; and consider liow imudi seli-It've !u» ii 
going to 'wound, hy the indulgence his tnvn. 

Not that I have to apologi^a' to the meniorj td' t*verv < ue 
whom I attacked. 1 atn sorry to have hatl oecasum to diilrr 
with any of my fellow-creatures, kmnving tlu* mistakes to 
which Ave are all liable, and the cireutnstanees that ladp ti% 
cause them. But I can only rt'gret it, perstmally, in prttptu’- 
tion to the worth or personal n'gret on tlu* sitle of the enemy. 

The Quar^tcrb/ Jbn'kir, ibr instauet*, Inul lately been set up, 
and its editor was (iitlbnl, the. autluu' id' the lUiviitd and 
Mceviad. I had been invited, nay, press<‘tl by tlu* publisher, 
to write in the new review ; which surprised me, ctm^iileriug 
its politics and the great didereuce <»f my <»wn, I wha md 
aware of the little faith that was lu'hl in tlu* politico of any 
beginner of the world; and I have no <h>ubt tijaf tlu* iuvita 
tion had been made at tlu* instuTiee td‘ <utri‘nl himself, i f 
whom, ns the dictum <d* a ‘‘ man cd' viginanis learning,” aiul 
the “ first satirist <d' his tinu*,” I had tpuded in the (ViVi'er// 
Essap the gentle observatum, that all the Ibols in tin* 
kingdom seemed to have risen up with ime aeeord, and r \ 
claimed, ^Let us write for tlu* theatres !* ” 

Strange must, havi* been (litlbrtrs feelings, when, in the 
Feast of the PiH'ts^lwAhnnd his eul<.gi,!er falimg as trenrh;mt! v 
on tlic author (d' the lutrittd tuu! d/.re/u</ as the Ihu i fd tmli 
Mceviad had fallen <ni tlu* <iram;tf i.st.s. d’he 'ftu v eJitMr di . 
cerned plainly enough, that if a mans pulirie.^ 'w.-re .g* n., 
consideration with the QiKtrtvHi/ proviiied the p^h 

tician was hia critical admirer, tluy were very ditrei*an rhinuM 
with the editor Ihidical. He tbmul also, that the uvw i^afui d 
had ceased to regard the tdd one as a “ eritieal .‘Uitlua itv ; “ 
and he might md have uinvarrantaldy eemduded that I had 
conceived some persiatal disgust against him as u man ; tor 
such, indeed, was tht* secret «d’ my attac’k. 

The reader is, perhaps*, aware, tlmt Cieorgn the Foinrfi, 
when lie was Prince of Walt‘s, had a miutresa i»f the name el 
Robinson. She was the Avife (d' a man of no great charaeti r, 
had taken to tlie stage for a livelihood, was very hand.H«iin-j 
Avrote veiHCH, and ih said to have* excited a tender etmdiou m 
the bosom of (:harh‘s Fox. prima* alhtred her from the 

stage, and lived with h(*r for sotne yiytra. After flu-ir p i 
ration, and during her decHrug whiidt took phu’e b. {i.re nhe 
was old, she became aOlicted with rheumufi*,rn ; and ii i nhe 
solaced her pains, and perliaps addetl to her t^nlui .reitee, by 

Id 
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wiithi'* iuiil vrrst‘.s tununl u|Hm Iht affections, 

,iti4 ’lit* in4 4i-'4*i»!iiis!ui* luT t»!d vein <»t‘ lov<i and senti- 
iii- III, .lir It U uinli-r tlu^ laslt <‘f i\iU tmis^niliue and gallant 
iiiiiiy.iiu ^tr. CutFt‘rtl, who, in iik Ihivml and Mmiad^ 
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.iiuii'.fil htiio’rli' with tri|»|mi :4 up hor orutohcH,” particularly r 
,4.. Is. lirr Ml hor wMv to hor la*st liunie. This he con- \ 

tho rhiiiax of fho hui. 

' t \rlatiii*'d lo% uhor a lih tn* two at other women, 

■y llir».‘wiu}^ in tho Htivet— 

Sr»‘ IhthiiHon hor utate, mul move 

lla the tjtate tti * Light o* 

t 

"Tho.» i-i ill*' wliirli put uU t!u‘ gall into anything ^ 

V. Iio-h I -Olid, thr-u or afforw-aiths td* (Ufford, till he attacked | 
lnv.^^rll" aiol luv tiiMid.i, At It ilif.|K»Hed me U) think tl\c \ 
%odi; 4 . of whatovrr lo* wride; ami aa rotUrthm did not improve 
not ;'4ilTi-risv4 Mdti'U hinn ho i ?4 tin* only man I over attacked, 
whom I liavo trlt no rogrot. 

If w*>uld ho r;t 3 V f‘r ino, at tills distaiieo of time, to own 
ils.if, ihth'ol |'<v..-a'.Hrd goniim, ha»l hUfh Uam the case. It 
i,u-u!d h«-oii oa>y for mo at any time, JUit he had not a 
,, j_j |j., 'T'h*‘ ■ o« -ui ot |Hsi*ta?*itorH wiia Uuusi'lt a ^uietastor. 

\\ i.'u i.>- '■'•<•17'"*'')' '"'“i 

i.il..- u til', itin! Iitv it ''Vi'f flit- shotiWm; for 

ilu.n 1 . Ih- liit'l K'n’’"' <Hmviu jjluniiK faults, lie 

ji!-. nil'll >1 in i'i'iiiiin‘ii|'la''t'-'i, His suliif itsfll, which at its 
t,> ..i tti'iit lii'ti'Uii jilual'tui’-is, was lull ol tlu'iu. 

1 11.- I.•.tli. » havr a S]»rimi 't nr two, ill order that 

M, t.iih.id may !"«• IntuM'lf; for his hook has bug 

. !.■ li i’. ail. Ill- I'halt .'>|<- with liow little a stock of his 

1.1 in tu.tv 'H* hra jiul'.'f of others, 
n,.- n.ut ff'twl >*' called trom two bad iwcts 

in ■ le d bv Vil'-dl wai a -'.aliie, imitated from IVinius, on 
.1 j t.m'ta .tu- wnt.-is will, had made their npiioarancc 
)!,. tide of lu lla t'riiM-aUH. The eoterio originatod in 

r. 'iii * . f "loe of them at Florence, the neat of the 
li. Itilli (’ill can .\cadcmy. Mr. Merry, their Iwidor, 
tal l. V.a. a i.icmbei ..i that academy, and who wrote ""'If '';® 

cadou to the name. Tl.ey .rat published 

, , e.dh d the Florimr Mis.rlldtiii, and 

il„-’! m-w spaper'i, whieh occasioned 

s.ti *‘r» I lloi% 
ii^ 111*! 4''= Mili 
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n, 


. r*! 

'i i*>n 

Ih-ii '.*■! 
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11ii* taste was 


s.|' . ».iif I if tulO'iiH in the lik<* ta.'itf, ^ 

i |. lut-c.'tiicd ; full of llowci iiicss, coiicetts, und 
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affectation; and, in at let opting tt) oi^capu ih»m etnununiplae*', 
it evaporated into nonHcnse 

“ Was it tlie shot tie of the tnorn 
That, wove upon tlie cohwebhM thorn 
Tliy airy lay? ” 

“ Hang o’er Ins eye the go.ssauiery tear/’ 

“ (Jauzy zephyrs, fluttering oVr the plain, 

On twilight’s b<»sotn <lr(»p tlieir tilmy ruin/' 

&(*. .SiC, 

It was impossible that sueh ubsurditioH eould have fjml any 
lasting effect on the pul die tastt\ Tliey wouhl have dit'd of 
inanition. 

His satire consists, not iti a eritieal exp<‘sure in showing; 
why die objects ot' his ctuitempfc are wrtmg hut iti simfdy 
asserting tliat they are so. He tnni.s a eommHiijdaee of his 
own in Ids verst's, {pages a passage iVoni hi.s autlou- in a note, 
expresses his mnazt'nnmt at it, uiul thtm thinks lie has prt»ve<l 
his case, when he has ma<le <mt lughlng hut an twerwt'ening 
nssumptitm at tin? t'xpense t‘f what was nut worth inaieing. 
‘‘ I was horn,” siiys he, - 

“ Tt> innnd tgitnisive igimranee with lictiril, 

(hi bloateil pethuitry to ptntf mp uu}*\ 

And /o'a'.v pit'poHtt'f tmH jusitiUH fnnii the staged' 

What eouiiuouplaet' talking is tliat? Heie is some nH»re 
the same stuff : - 

“ Then let your stylt* h(' ln'i<T, y<mr meaning ch-ar. 

Nor, like Lureir/.tn tire thc' lalMiuritig ear 

Witii a wild wnsU* of words; souml witljout sense, 

And all the florid glare t»f impiitenee. 

Still, with your ('hariieters yinir language ehange, — 

From grave tti gay, hx mitinr ilttinU-H, range; 

Now droop in all ilm plaintivenes^ nt w{i»‘, -(!!) 

Now in glad mnnlH'rs light and airy tlow; 

Now shake the itiip! with guilt’a sdarining /o«r, (H) 

And make tlu* aehing IwiHtim itU pmtr 

Was theiH' i'Ver a fonder set of etunphn^iuit ohl phriine#, 
such as any S{'h<H»lb<»y might utter? A'et thin ia the imitt win* 
und(‘rtook to dt'spise t'harles Liuuh, and t«i trmupln on Kenf t 
ami Shelley ! 

I have. meuti{»ned tlie U«»\burgh sah* *»f lM»ok.H. I wan 
standing among the biddm’H with iny friend the hffe Mr. 
Barron Fieki, when he j«»gged iny elbow, nnd said, ***rhert* ii^ 
(dffonl over flu* way, hinlung at yiui with .^an7i a I” I 

iiHsl, iln^ (*y<‘s tif my ledaddi'r, ami i^aw a little man, with i% 
warped frame ami a couiiieuimcc between the t|ntntdMua und 

id t 
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tlie angry, gazing at me -with all his might. It was, truly 
enough, the satirist who could not bear to be satirized — the 
denouncer of incompetencies, who could not bear to be told 
of his own. He had now learnt, as I was myself to learn, 
what it was to taste of his o^YIi bitter medicaments ; and he 
never profited by it, for his Beview spared neither age nor 
sex as long as he lived. What he did at first out of a self- 
satisfied incompetence, he did at last out of an envious and 
angry one ; and he -was, all the while, the humble servant of 
power, and never expressed one word of regret for his in- 
humanity. The mixture of implacability and servility is the 
sole reason, as I have said before, why I still speak of him as 
I do. If he secretly felt regret for it, I am sorry — especially 
if he retained any love for his Anna,” whom I take to have 
been not only the good servant and friend he describes her, 

. but such a one as he could wdsh that he had married. Why 
did he not marry her, and remain a humbler and a happier 
man ? or how was it, that the power to have any love at all 
could not teach him that other people might have feelings as 
well as himself, especially women and the sick ? 

Such were the causes of my disfavour with the Tory critics 
in England. 

To those in Scotland I gave, in like manner, the first cause 
of offence, and they had better right to complain of me; 
though they ended, as far as regards the mode of resentment, 
in being still more in the wrong. I had taken a dislike to 
Walter Scott, on account of a solitary passage in his edition 
of Dryden — nay, on account of a single word. The word, it 
must be allowed, was an extraordinary one, and such as he 
must have regretted writing ; for a more dastardly or delibe- 
rate piece of wickedness than allowing a ship with its crew to 
go to sea, knowing the vessel to be leaky, believing it likely 
to founder, and on purpose to destroy one of the passengers, 
it is not so easy to conceive ; yet, because this was done by 
a Tory king, the relator could find no severer term for it than 

ungenerous.” Here is the passage : — 

“ His political principles (the Earl of Mulgrave-s) were those of a 
staunch Tory, which he maintained through his whole life; and he 
was zealous for the royal prerogative, although he had no small reason 
to complain of Charles the Second, who, to avenge himself of Mul- 
grave, for a supposed attachment to the Princess Anne, sent him to 
Tangiers, at the head of some troops, in a leaky vessel, which it was 
supposed must have perished in the voyage. Though Mulgrave was 
uppriged Gf the danger, h§ scorned to shuR iU and the Earl of Ply- 
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mouth, a favourite son of the kinjt. genenuialy insisted ujum sharing 
it aloii^j with hitn. This wu/vm'rous attempt to destrt>y liim in tlie 
very act of performing? his <luty, with the refusal of a rexiuumt, made 
a temporary chaii^xe in Mul^rave's eonduefc/* — AoMv «m Aimtiam ami 
Ackithophel in J)iyden\s' llorA.v, vol. ix. JK 304. 

This passage was the reason why the future grt‘at novelist 
was introduced to Apollo, iu the Femt of the J Wt.% after a 
very irreverent fashion. 

I believe that with refenuiee to high standards of |Hietry 
and criticism, superior to motv dt\H<'ri[>ti<m, howev<u‘ livtdy, ti» 
the demands of rhyme for its own sake, to prosiiieal grtuuul- 
works of style, nuduphors of cumniou prop<*rty, eouventiori*- 
alities in general, and tlie prt‘valen('(‘ (d* a material i)Ver a 
spiritual treatment, my <*stimate of Wahta* HetJtt’s th<*u pub- 
lications, making allowaiu*t» for tht‘ maiuuu* tif it, will still be* 
found not tlir from tin* trutli, by tlmst* wlu> have prtditeil by 
a more advanciul age of lestludii'al etilture. 

There is as itiueh cliflerema*, fu* itnstauee, juudieally spoak^ 
ing, between Coleridgi‘V brief poem, atul all the 

narrative poems of Walter Setdt, tu', m Wtirdswtn-th ealhnl 
them, “ novels in vers<*,” m bid vveen a prtHUous esstuiee anti a 
coarse imitation of it, got up for sale, Inthunl, (kderidge, md 
imnuturally, though not witli entire rea.M»n (ft»r the sbuy ami 
characters in Seott were* tht* real charm), iann-ntet! tliat an 
endeavour, unavovved, ha<l been made to <-ateh hia tnne, and 
had succeeded just far enough rtn’ommnel tu unbouiolrd 
popularity what had nothing iu anniwni with ir. 

But though Walter Seott was no m»v«*liat at that time 
except in verse, the tom* <*f peratmal a*^Hutn[ifiun finvard i him 
in the of Oui JWts finnetl a jted gruuud <>f idlhner. 

Not that I liad not as much right to tlitier with any man mi 
any subject, as he had to ditfer witli others; Imt it wtuild 
have Ix'come me, espt‘ciuHy at that time <d‘ life, ami in aprak» 
ing of a living person, to expn-ss the lUthTrueo with m*Kiesfy. 

I ought to have taken care als<j not to fall int<Mi«e of the very 
prejudices 1 wiis reproving, and think ill or well <»f prop!** in 
proportion a.H they difFeretl <»r agnsnl with me in pidiriei. 
Walter Scott saw the. good of mankind in a Tory t»r ri‘tro« 
spective point of vie.w, I .saw it from a Whig, a Eadieal, or 
prospective one ; and though I still think he was mi*»rakeii, 
and though circumstances have shown that the world think 
too, I ought to have discovered, even by the writings whieh I 
condemned, that he was a man of a kimlly nature ; and ii 
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w<»ul(l liavo become me to have p:\von bim credit for tlic same 
^o<hI which I arroi^atiHl exclusively for luy own side 

of the tnu‘sti(ni. It is true, it might be supposed, that I 
should havi‘ advocated that sidt*. with less ardour, had I been 
more ttnuperate in this kind of judgment ; but I do not think 
80, Or if I had, tlu‘ want of arilour wa)xdd probably have 
been compensiited by the preseiice of <pialities, the absence of 
which was iujurioxis to its good eilect. At all events, I am 
lunv of opinion, that whatever may be the immediate impres' 
sion, a cause is advoeatial to the most permanent advantage 
by persuasive, instead of pr(»vt>king manners; and certain I 
am, that wlu'ther this be the case or m^t, no human being, bo 
he the best and wisest of his kind, much less a contidenfc 
young man, can be so sure of tin* n‘sult of his confidence, as 
to warrant the substitution of his will and pleasure in that 
dinH'tion, for the cliarity whicli befits bis common modesty 
and his participition of error. 

It is impossible, for me, in otln-r respc*ets, to n»gret the war 
I had with the Toru‘H, I njtfuM* in it as far ns I can rejoice 
at anything painful to mys<*if and (»th(‘rs, and I am paid for 
tin* emise(pn‘ue<*s in what I have livt‘d to set*; nay, in the 
n‘sp(»et and rt'grets of tin* best of my enemit‘s. But I mu 
sorry that in aiming \vc»un<is which I had no right to give, I 
cannc»t dt*ny that I brought on myself others whicli tln‘y had 
still less rigid- t<» infliet ; and I make the am(*nds of this con- 
ft*ssit*n, not only in rt‘tuni for what tbt*y liavt* expressed 
tln*mHelves, but In jtistiee to tln^ ft‘ermgs whi<;h horu‘st men of 
all parth‘S t*x[K*riem‘t‘ as they atlvauce in lift*, and wlieu they 
look back calmly uptm tb<‘ir coninnm errors. 

I shall put this bottk in my ptn-ket,” said Waltt*r Scott to 
Murray, after In* had l>(*en stainling a while at his counter, 
r<‘atling the ^ 7 or// Rimini. 

“ Ihay do/’ said tin? publisher. I'ln* copy of the book was 
t;ei (hovn to the author in the lujokseller’s account as a pri‘s(*nt 
to Walft‘r S{’(»tt. Waltt‘r Sc<»tt was lK‘i<»ved by bis frimids; 
the authiir <»f tin* Sttn'i/ of Rimini was an old citfender, per- 
sonal as well as political ; and h<*nc‘e tin* fury witli which they 
fell (Jii him in their n<‘W ptiblieathm. 

Kyery |arty lias a right .Hid<» and a wrong. Tln^ right side 
of Whiggism, liadiealism, or tin! hive (»f lilK‘rty, is the lovo 
<if justice"— the wish to sec* lair play to all m<*n, and the ad- 
vancement <if knowle<lg<* ami eom|M*tenee. Tin! wrong side ia 
thy wish to pull down tinee abovt! us, insl<*ntl <»f the desire of 
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raising those who are Ix^low. 'Fhe right side of Tt>rvisiii in 
the love of order iind the <Iisp(».siti<m t<» revereiuu* aii<l [»erNi»aal 
attacliiiient ; the wrong si<le is the l(ivt‘ of power tor pn\v<*r'';j 
sake, and tlic deterniination to inainfuin it in th<* teeih td' all 
that is reasonable and hinnane. A strong spiet* t»r supersti- 
tion, generated by the habit of success, ftauliHl to ciuituso the 
right and wrong sid(‘S of Toryism, in miuds not oth<‘rwise 
xmjust or ungeiuu'ous. Tlu‘y s<‘(‘uu‘d to imagiuo that heaven 
and earth would come tog(‘th(‘r,” if tht‘ stippose*! favotuat«‘s 
of Provuhmoe wt‘n‘ to be ('ousidered as l)iv<uirit<*s no longer ; 
and hence the imbouiubsl lieeuct* whieh they gave to their 
resentment, and th(‘ straugt^ si*If*permissiou of a man likt* 
Walter Scott, not only to lament over tin* pr(»gn*.s.H nf stteietg, 
as if the future had been ordaineil oidy to earrv ou tlie past, 
but to countenanci^ the Ihvrderdikt* tbrages of lus Irieml'i iut<» 
provinces which th(‘y had no business to invade, and to 
speculate upon still greater organi;mtions of tliem, whii-h eir • 
cumstances, luckily for his fame, preveutetl. I allude to t!\e 
intended establishment of a jminial, whieh, as it neveg eKi-4ied, 
it is no longer m*c<‘ssiiry to nanu*. 

Readers in thesi‘ kindlier (lays of erlticisin have no etuu'ep 
tion of the extent to wliitih personal hostility allowed it*-elf to 
be transported, in tht^ periodicals of tlu^se" times. Personal 
habits, appearances, caumectious, d<imt*stieittes, uothiieg wa « 
safe from misr(‘preHentationH, begum p<'rhap<, in the eaiotv <•! 
a saturnalian licenci*, Imt gradtially earried to an <*xei* ka whit-h 
would have Iuhmi ludicrous, ha*! it u<»t somoiiini«a pr'»du‘*ril 
tragical conscHpiences. It t}ireat<*n<‘d a gn-at many moro, and 
fiCiittered, nu‘autime, a great deal of wretehedue-Js'amofe^ uu 
offending as well aHotleuding peiHons, s»imotiiu<vs ju proporti^fU 
to the delicacy whie.h hindered them from t*,x«’ulpating thorn 
selves, and which couhl only liave vintlieate<l one portiort tjf a 
family by wicriilcing unotinnx I was so earicaturetl, it Hvom% 
among tlu‘ rest, upon matters great and .small (ihv I did imt 
see a tenth part of wliat wan said of mt‘), that persons, on 
subHispumtly be(!onnng jnupminteil witli ims sometimes ex 
pressed their surprint' at tiuiliug m«» no otlier than I was in 
face, dr(\HH, mamu'rs, ami very walk ; to say ttothin|f tUr 
conjugality which they i\nind at tny lireHt.hx un»l the idfretiMU 
which I had the Imppiness «»! <*n}<«yif}g among my friends in 
pneral. I never rt'taliated in the mimo way ; hnst, beeau u- I 
had never Ixam taught to n’.sp<*et it, even by the j.vU ^ 
Anstophanea j secondly, iHstau.sc f ohnorvod tin* -arrow winch 
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it caused both to right and wrong ; thirdly, because it is im- 
possible to know the truth of any story related of a person, 
without hearing all the parties concerned ; and fourthly, 
because, while people thought me busy with politics and con- 
tention, I was almost always absorbed in my books and verses, 
and did not, perhaps, sufficiently consider the worldly conse- 
quences of the indulgence. 

To return to the Feast of the Poets, I offended all the 
critics oLthe old or French school by objecting to the mono- 
tony of Pope’s versification, and all the critics of the new or 
German school, by laughing at Wordsworth, with whose 
writings I was then unacquainted, except through the medium 
of his deriders. On reading him for myself, I became such 
an admirer, that Lord Byron accused me of making him 
popular upon town. I had not very well pleased Lord Byron 
himself, by counting him inferior to Wordsworth. Indeed, I 
offended almost everybody whom I noticed : some by finding 
any fault at all with them ; some, by not praising them on 
their favourite points ; some, by praising others on any point; 
and some, I am afi-aid, and those amongst the most good- 
Aatured, by needlessly bringing them on the carpet, and 
turning their very good-nature into a subject of caricature. 
Thus I introduced Mr. Hayley, whom I need not have noticed 
at all, as he belonged to a bygone generation. He had been 
brought up in the courtesies of the old school of manners, 
which he ultra-polished and rendered caressing, after the 
fashion of my Arcadian friends of Italy ; and as the poetry of 
the Triumphs of Temper was not as vigorous in style as it was 
amiable in its moral and elegant in point of fancy, I chose to 
sink his fancy and his amiableness, and to represent him as 
nothing but an effeminate parader of phrases of endearment 
and pickthank adulation. I looked upon him as a sort of 
230wder-puff of a man, with no real manhood in him, but fit 
only to suffocate people with his frivolous vanity, and be struck 
aside with contempt. I had not 3 ^et learned, that writers may 
be very “ strong” and huffing on paper, while feeble on other 
j^oints, and, vice versdj weak in their metres, while they are 
strong enough as regards muscle. I remember my astonish- 
ment, years afterwards, on finding that the “ gentle Mr. Hay- 
ley,” whom I had taken for 

A puny insect, shivering at a breeze,” 
was a strong-built man, famous for walking in the snow 
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before dayliglit, and poasej=ised of an intrepulitj an a homntian 
amounting to tbe recklcas. U m nut iiuproiudilo tliaf 
feeble Ilaylej, during one of bis cspicstrian passos, otniM liave 
snatcbcd up the “vigorous’* Gitlbrd, and pilchetl him tiViu* 
the hedge into the next field. 

Having thus secured tlu‘ enmity of the Tory erities luu'th 
and south, and the indifiennuH' (tu say tlu‘ hnist of it) t»f the 
gentlest lookers on, it fell to tht‘ lot of the better part t»f my 
impulses to lose me. the only eounteructing influenet* whiidi 
was offered me in the frumdslni) t>f the Whig'*. I had par- 
taken deeply of Whig iudignutum at thf df.sertion tif thoir 
party by the Princt^ Ih'gtmt. The /uy/eeA»r cuuiaimHl mi 
article on his Koyal Highuess, butter aectuHltngly, wiiieh turn- 
tered, among other absurdities, u faimuis tlimier given by him 
to “one hundred and tidy particular friomls." 'riiore wan a 
real stream of water running thnvn tlu* tahh* at this tUnner, 
stocked with goUleii fish. It hn<l banks of m»<N.s an«l bridgvs 
of pasteboard ; the .sjdt-cellurs weia* panidei s Inu-ne by “ giddm 
asses;” everyiiing, in nhiirt, was ns unlike the dinners tuev 
given by the stu'ereign, in ptuut of taste and gotnl as 

effeminacy is different from wt»miuiho<H| ; ami the in 

a parody of the compluiut of the Hht^plierd, tle.Si:ribed how 

Despairing, iH^side a dear at ream. 

The Imst (jf a ewl-tlfih was Utitl; 

And while a false ta«te was liis theme, 

A drainer supported his lietul." 

A day or two after the appearmtee ttf this article, i met in 
the street the late estimable Blaucti White, vvl»t»m 1 had the 
pleasure of being accjuaintisl with. Me t^hl me uf the amuse 
ment it had given at Molland Mouse ; ami mlded, that biud 
Holland wouhl hi* ghul bi jits* me aimuig his ti ieiids tliere, and 
that he (Blanco White) was tiuumisHituietl to mk 
I did not doubt for an itwtaut that anything but the need 
disinterested kindnesH and gtHnl nature thetat*nl th«^ iiivitiitiou 
which was thus made me. It wan impo-SHible, at any i^ubse- 
cpient time, that I could iipeak witli greater re.Hpin!t and adini • 
ration of his lordship, than I had been iti habit ut' dtnng 
already. Never had an tun^onstituthaml or illiiMUal mraaiiie 
taken phice in the Mourn! of Ltuals, but Ins pititest waaiaui* to 
appear against it ; iiml this, and his elegant literature ami re 
putation for hospitality, Intd completely won my heart. At the 
Kiime time, I did jujfc look upon the invitation aa any return for 
this enthuaiasm* I eormaered lua lordahti) (and mnv at tUm 
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moment consider him) as having been a.s free from every per* 
m)nal motive as myself; and this absence of all suspicion, 
prospective or retrospective, enabled me to feel the more 
confident and consoled in the answer which I felt bound to 
make to his courtesy. 

I said to Mr. Blanco White, that I could not sufficiently 
express iny sense of the honour that his lordship was pleased 
to do me; and there was not a man in England at wliose 
table I should be prouder or happier to sit; and I was fortu- 
nate in having a conveyer of the invitation, who would know, 

how to believe what I said, and to maki‘ a triu‘ representation 
of it; and that with almost any other person, I should fear 
to be thought guilty of immodesty and presumption, in not 
hastening to avail myself of so gr(‘at a kindness ; but that 
the more I admired and loved the character of Lord Holland, 
the less I dared to become personally acquainted with him ; 
that being a far weaker person than he gave tue credit lor 
being, it would be difficult for me to eat the mutton and 

drink the clan‘t of such a man, without falling into any 

opinion into which his conscience might induce him to lead 
m(‘; and that not having a vsingh^ personal accpiaintance, even 
among what was calh'd my own party (tlu^ Kadicals), his 
lordship's goodness would be the movi\ (‘asily enablcul to put 
its kindest and most indulgent (umstnudion on th(‘ misfortune 
which 1 was obliged t<^ und(‘rgo, in (hmyiug mysedf the delight 
of his society. 

I do not say that tlu‘se weni (lu^ very W(»nls, but they 
convey the spirit of what I «utl to hfr. Bianco White; and 
I should not have (hnibted Ins giving th<‘m a corn'ct n‘port, 
ev(‘U had no (wkhaicct of it follow<‘«l. But then* did ; for 
Lord Holland courteously sent mi‘ his publications, and never 
ceased, wliile he lived, to show me all the kindn(‘ss in his 
pow<'r. 

Of high life, in ordinary, it is litth* for me to say that I 
might havet had a surhdt of it, if I ]>i(‘aHi.HL C'ircmustanceB, 
had I given way to tlami, might hav(i rt‘nd(‘re(l half my 
existence a roiiml of it. J might also hav(i partaken no nu^an 
]>ortion of liigh life extraordinary. Ami veay (diarming is its 
mixtunj of s(»ftm*ss ami strength, of the manliness of its 
taste, and tin* tirhanity of its intermHirse. I have tasted, if 
not much of it, yet soimj of its very (*sst‘ne<‘, ami I ch(‘rish, 
ami am gratt‘ful for it at this moment. Wliat i hav(i said, 
therefon*, (»f Ibdluml Houst‘, is imjntiomsl timler no feelings, 
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either of assttrapHon or servility. 'I'lic invilolion was mailc, 
and dcclinotl, with an ispial .sjarit of failli on hoih .-.iilo,-, in 
better impulses. 

Fiu-, tliereforo, am I I'rom suppo-sing, that tlio .siloiire of tlu' 
Whig critic.s rtspoeting mo wa.s owing to any im.stiio inllnoiu-o 
which Lord Holland would havo cotulo.soo'mloil to exon-iso. 
Not being among the visitors at Holland House, 1 dare .-.ay 1 
was not thought of; or if 1 was thought of, I was nganlotl as 
a person who, in shunning Whig oounoetion, au<l, porhaiis, in 
persisting to advocate a reform toward.s wliieh Ihev were 
cooling, might he snppo.sed indilferent to Whi- .•id'voea.-\’. 
And, indeed, such wa.s the ease, till 1 felt (ho want of it. 

Accordingly, the KiUnhitiyh h'.'rit'it' took n.> iiotiee of the 
Feast of the Poets, though my venses pr.ai.sed it at ilo- 
e.vpense of the Quarterh/, and tliough .some of the revii-w, t ;, 
to my knowledge, liked it, and it eehoed the opinious of ,.iiiir 
It took no notice of the pamphlet on the /'’,.//// oik/ Doh.I' v »>' 
Methodism, thmigli the ojiinion.s in it were, perhuji.s, idoniii-,d 
with its own. And it took a.s little of the itifo-mist's Aiisiivr 
to ail Article in the ICdinbunjh Il, vit-ir —;i pamphlet wliieh 1 
wrote in defence of it.s own reforming [u-iueiples, whieh it h;id 
lately taken it into it.s lie, -id to reuomu-e a.s iiupni.-tieahle. Ib- - 
form had been tipparently given np f.,,- ,.ver by its orieinalor.i; 
the Torie.s were inereasiug in streiu-tli ev.-rv' dav; :ui.l 1 wa ! 
left to battle with tliem as I eoidd. Little d'id r.-mpp,.-.,-, ili:,t 
a time would come when I .should beau l-Miubuivh b'eviewer 
myself; when it.s former editor, .-igreeably to the diei.itea ,,f !,, , 
heart, would he oiu! ol the kiude.st ot uiy trii-ml-i ; mid when 
a cadet of one of the greate.g of the Wh'ig iiou.,e:i, i.,., yMui.g 
at that time to |«issi'.s.s more than .-t prospeelive iullueuee 

would carry tlie reform from wliieh hi., elders il.-.i, ;„„i' 

gift the prince-(ij.pc..sing \Vlii,*.|;;idieal with a peii,i,,„, under 
the piciou.s eouuteuaiu-e of a .p„.,.u ,vliom the Ua.Iieal love.. 

I think the AVt'/Vte iiitghl have uolieed luv books 

a little ofteiier. 1 am «ur.- if wouid have done me’a vre-.i 
deal of worldly good l.y it, mid il.self i„, barm i„ ibi-a.- ,,ro 
gres.suig days of critiei.sm. ISut 1 .s.iid tiotliiug the .a,b|eei 

and may have been thought, iuditli-reiit. ’ 

Whit.-, thias brought to (i,v reeol|e,-ii.,u, a 
pod deal IS luiowu in certain pohiieal and t-elisdou . ,,um tr, • 
but It may he, new to u.m.y readers, that he was m! .Vu -lo 
hpaniard, who was foreed to ipiit tin- i’euiiisiila for hi., hbei i* 
«pmion.s, and who died in his adopted eouuiry not Ion - ,.g 
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afli‘r many years' (auleaveur to eouie to some positive faith 
within the ('hristiau pale. At the time I knew him he had 
not arrivrtl from S[)aiu, and was engaged, or about to be 
engaged, as tutt»r to tlie present Lord Holland. Though 
English by name and origin, he was more of the Spaniard in f 
ap|»earanee, beiiig very unlike the j>ortrait prefixed to his f 
Life iiud Cfinrspondence. At least, he must have greatly J 
altered trtnn what he was when I kiunv him, if that portrait ! 

iWiT ri‘stanhliHl him. He had a long pale face, with prominent ^ 

ilrooping lUKse, anxious and soxnewhat staring eyes, and a P 
mouth turning down at the corners. I believe there was not I 

an htnH‘stt‘r man iti the world, or one of an acuter intellect, I 

she n't id' the mist'] fief that had lieeu done it by a melancholy t 

temperanumt and a superstitious training. It is distressing, 
in tile work alludetl tti, U) see what a torment the intellect f 
may In* rendered to itst'lf by its <nvn sharpness, in its efforts \ 
to make its way tu couchisitms, tHpially unnecessary to discover t 
and imiH^ssible to be arrived at. J 

iUit, perhaps, thert? was something naturally self-tormenting t 
in tin* state of Mr. Whites blood. The first time I met him ! 
at a tVieiufs Imuse, he was suffering under the calumnies of 
his emuitrymeu; and though of extremely gentle manners in 
ordinary, lu* almost HtartUnl me by suddenly turning round, and i 
saying, in one (»f tlu>se incorrect foreign sentences which force r 
one to be relieved while they startle, If they proceed more, | 
I will gt» madf ’ |: 

In like maniu*r, while he was giving me the Holland-House | 
invitation, anti telling me of tin* amusement derived from the | 
patlirtic eutfs h«'ad ami slumlderH, Im looked so like the pisca- t 
tiiry bust whitdi he was describing, that with all my respect f 
fur his patrii'tism and his M>rnnvs, I ctuild not lielp jmrtaking | 
id tlie unlucky temlency of my cimntrymeu to be amused, in 1 
spite uf myselb witli the inviduntary biirlestjue. f 

Mr, Wiiite, on his arrival in England, was so anxious a f ; 
sf udeiit of tlu! language, that In* noted down in a pocket-book I j 
ev**rv plira.He whii'h struck as remarkable. Observing the fm 
( amiun lirewmy” on prerniat^s then standing in I 
Kiiiiditsbridge, and taking the figure of a cannon which was f 
iivvr tliein, as the sign of the <*ommodity dealt in, he put down I 
ns uici'ty of speech, ** The English brew cannon.** f 

Another tiim*, Hiaang maid-servants walking with children | 
in a riiir8ery*gartlen, In* rejoiced in the progeny-loving cha- | 
riicttr of tlif laitiple among whotn he had come, and wrote | 
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ttown, Public garden provided Ibr nurst^M, in whicli ihej 
take the children to walk.” 

This gentlenuin, who had been ealled Blaneo" in Spaitt — 
which was a translation of hi.s tandiy naun* Whitrf’ aral 
who afterwards wrote an excelltait Knglish bonk of eut»T 
taining letters on the Pt*ninsula, under the <Jra‘tH»-Sp;uu-^h 
appellation of Don Leucadio DobhuU> (White Doubled) -wiu 
author of a sonnet %vhioh C’oleridge pronouucetl to In* tiu' best 
in the English language. I know not what Mr. Wtuah^wto r!i 
said on this judgment Perhaps he wrt»te fiOy stiriinTs «»n 
spot to disprove it. And in truth it was a Imlil sentetiee, nod 
probably spoken out of a kindly, tiunigh not eouseiuns, spiiit 
of exaggeration. The sonnet, nevertheless, is truly 


CHAPTBU Xin. 

THE REGENT AND THE “ EXAMINEUd’ 

EvERTTHiNCf having been thus jirt»par<Hl, by ujy^elf m well m 
by others, for a good blc»w at the iCntmin^r, the ministers «!nI 
not fail to strike it. 

There was aii lumnal dinner tif the Irish on Saint Patriek**i 
Day, at which the Prinee of Wales’s name u^-d n» br tfir 
reigning and raptumus feast, as that of the friend tfe v 

possessed in fhti United Kingdi^m. He wan held be the 
jovial advocate of liluTality in all things, and in jt,ii 

ticular for coneessitai to the Uatlmhe eiaitn i. Did fh^ Pnui r 
of Wales, now heeome Priisee Ib yenr, had i*'taiued the dbsv 
ministers of hm father; he h.ad l»n>kt-n Idb hmg enLM,erin..nf ; 
had violated his promises, jsirtieular as wtdt as gi-iirial, 
to the Catholics among thmn; and led in tnt,t a diireimt p^h 
tical life from what had beeii expected. Thr name, therid*ne, 
which used to lie hail(*d witit rapture, \v;e» now, at the dnuier 
in question, naadved with hiH.>a*a, 

An article appeared on the sutijeefc in the /umninrr ; the 
attorney-generarH eye mm swiftly ti|«*n the article; and the 
icsiilt to the proprietors was tw<» yeaivf impi iMaimejit, wifh a 
fine, to each, of five hundred pound s I alcdl relate th** 
of my imprisonment, a few pages <inward, iMtieh u,h ii innu rd 
me, 1 cannot wish tliat I lad evaded it, for I iieliove that it 
* It is the one lM*gimnr»|i— 

‘‘Mysterious ulglst ! when our tlritt jaretu knew/* 
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did good, and I sliould have suffered far worse in the self. 
abasement. Neither have I any quarrel, at this distance of 
time, with the rrince Regent; for though his frivolity, hia 
tergiversation, and his treatment of his wife, will not allow 
me to respect his memory, I am bound to pardon it as I do 
my own faults, in consideration of the circumstances which 
mould the character of every human being. Could I meet 
him in some odd corner of the Elysian fields, where charity I 

had room for both of us, I should first apol(»gize to him for ^ 

having been the instrument in the hand of events for attacking \ 

a fellow-creature, and then cxpt'ct to hear him avow as hearty a J 

regrc‘.t for having injured myself, jind unjustly treated his wife. | 

[The author re])eated the article in the first edition of ■ 

his Auiohiogmph( ; but in revising the present edition he " 

marked the whole, of it for omission. The greater por- 
timi, indeed, is completely out of date, as so often hapi^eiis 
with political writing ; the facts, the. allusions, the very turn 
of the phrases, belong to eircumstanees long since forgotten; ^ 
and the ellect of the composition, even as a work of art, could 5 
not now l)(‘ a])i)reciate(l. But siuca^ so much has turned upon 
the purport of this paper, and espieially upon one passage, it | 

may he. as well to preserve* that portion. The occurrence ^ 

which prom[>ted tile article, was a public dinner on Saint I 

Patrick’s Day, at which the (’hainnan, Lord Moira, a gene- f 

v(uis man, made not tlu^ slightest allusion to the Prince |: 

Regent, and I\r,r. Sheridan, who manfully stood up for his | 

royal friend, declaring that he still sustained lli<‘ principles | 

of the Prince R(‘g(‘Ut, was salute<l by angry shouts and cries f 

of ‘‘(’haug(^ the subjtH-.t ! ” The Whig Morning Chronkle ( 

moralized this theiiu*; and tlu‘. Morning Post^ which then ^ 

airee,t(‘d to be the organ oi' the. Court, in a strain of un- J- 

(|ualilled admirati(m, replied to the (Pin>nirle, partly in vapid | 

prosit objurgation, and partly in a wretched poem, grae(‘d with 
cqdthets'iuteiule.d to be extravagantly tlatteiiug to the Prince. 

To tlii.s reply tin* E.niminvr njoiued in a paiua* of con- | 
siderable haigtli, analyzing the whole facts, aiicl translating | 
tin*, languagi^ of adulation into that <tf truth. Tlie close of i 
the article shows its spirit, and purpose, <and is a fair specimen 
of Leigh Hunt s political writing at that tinu*. ) 

“ What pt-r'^on, unacqtiaiulod with tlie true .state* tjftlu* (‘use, would 
imagine, in rt*ading astounding enlojdcH, that thin *(Jhn'y ot ilia 

poople’ was thi^ Huhjc'ct- i»f iniUi<»nH of .slirugs ami r(‘j)roaclu‘.H I— that 
this ‘Urotcclor of the arts^ luul named a wretched foreigner his his 
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lorical painter, in disparagement or in ignorance of the merits of hia 
own countrymen ! — tliat this ^Mecamas of the age’ patronized not a 
single deserving writer ! — that this ‘ Breather of ehxiuenee’ could not 
gay a few decent extempore words, if we are to judge, at least, from 
what he said to his regiment on its embarkation for Portugal ! — that 
this ‘Conqueror of hearts’ was the disappointer of hopes! — that this 
‘ Exciter of desire ’ [bravo ! Messieurs of the /’ovViJ/] — this ‘ Adonis in 
loveliness,’ was a corpulent man of fifty I — in short, this dvlit/hf/ul, 
blissful, loise, pleasurable, /umourable, virfuouK, tnte, and immortal 
prince, was a violator of his word, a libertine over head and ears in 
disgrace, a despiscr of domestic ties, the companion of gamblers and 
demireps, a man who has just closed half a century without one 
single claim on the gratitude of his country, or the respect ofptisierity ! 

‘•These arc hard truths; but are they not truths? And have wc 
not suffered enough — are we not now suficring bitterly — from thi* dis- 
gusting flatteries of which the above is a repetition? The ministers 
may talk of the shocking boldness of the press, and may throw out 
their wretched warnings about interviews hetweeu Mr. iVreival and 
Sir Vicary Gibbs; hut let us inform them, that such vices as have 
just been enumerated arc shocking to all Englishmen who have a just 
sense of the state of Europe; and that he is a ladder man, who, in 
times like the present, dares to afford reason for the. description. 

Would to God, the Examiner ctmld ascertain that difllcuU, and per- 
haps undiscoverable, point whitdi enables a public writer to keep 
clear of an appearance ot the love of scandal, while he is hunting out 
the vices of those in power I Then shouUl oj)c paper, at least, in tins 
metropolis help to rescue the nation from the eliarge of .silently 
encouraging wdmt it must publicly rue; and the Sardauapalus wim is 
now afraid of none hut iuformcr.s, he taught to shake, in the niid.st ot 
his minions, in the very drunkcnne.ss of his heart, at the voie(‘ of 
honesty. Hut if this he impossildc, still there i.s one henetit w liieli f; 

truth may derive from adulation -one heiiefit which i.s favourable to ’ 

the former in proportion to the gnissness of the latter, atul of which 
none of his flatterers seem to be aware— the opportunity of contra- 
dieting its assertions. Let us never forget this mlvantugc, which i\ 

adulation cannot help giving us; atul let such of our rcu<lcr.H as are H 

inclined to deal insincerely with the great frtun a falst’ notion of ! 

policy and of knowledge of the workl, take warning frotu what we 1 

now see of the miscral)le effcet.s of cmutly tlisguise, paltering, and ij 

profligacy. Flattery in any shape is vmwortiiy a man mul a gentle- j. 

man; but political flattery i.s almost a nspiest to he made slaves. If li 

we would have the great to be what they ought, \vv must fhnl some 
means or other to speak of them as they iirc,” 

Tliis article, no (build, was very )»it.fer and coutctn|du(um; 
therefon;, in tint legal wunsi! of tin* term, very lilxdlouH; tin; \\ 

mor(3 so, inaHinuch as it wa.s very true. Then^ will he no 
question about flu* truth of if, at tliLs di.stanco of time, with 
any class of juthous, unless, |H»ssibly, whh ssonnr few (»f the ;i 

old Tori(‘S, wh() may think it was a patriolie aeti«»n hi ibu jj 

Prince to di.sjdace the Whigs fi»r their <*pjM>neuls». l>ut I jl 

believe, that under all the eiieum.dauees, there are few j[»eisous 
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indeed nowadays, of my class, wlio will not be of opinion 
that, bitter as the article was, it was more tlian sufficiently 
avenged by two years’ imprisonment and a fine of a thousand 
pounds. For it did but express what all the world were 
feeling, with the exception of the Prince’s once bitterest 
enemies, the Tories themselves, then newly become his 
friends; and its very sincerity and rashness, had the Prince 
possessed greatness of mind to think so, might have furnished 
])im such a ground for pardoning it, as w'ould have been the 
best proof he could have given us ot' our having mistaken 
him, and turned ns into blushing and grateful friends. An 
attempt to bribe us on the side oi' fear did but further disgust 
us. A free and noble waiving of the punishment would have 
bowed our hearts into regret. We should Iiave found in it 
the evidence of that true generosity of nature paramount to 
whatsoever was frivolous or appeared to lie mean, which his 
flatterers claimed for him, and which would have made us 
doubly blush for the formal virtues to wliioh we seemed to 
1)0 attached, when, in reality, nothing would have better 
pleased us than such a ('omhination of the gay and the inag- 
nauimous. 1 say doubly blush, f(u- I now blush at ever 
having Ikh’H <!onsi<h‘ri‘d, or ratlier been willing to be coU' 
sidiUX'd, an advocate of any sort, of convtmtionality, unquali- 
fied by liberal exc<*ptions and pros[)eetivt» enlarg(‘ment ; and 
I am sure that my brother, had he b(H‘u living, who was one 
of the best-nutured and most indulgent of men, would have 
joined with me in making the s;ime eoue(‘ssion ; though I am 
bound to add that, with all his indnlgciuu^ of others, I have 
no reason to l)eli(‘V<* that h<^ had stood in need of that 
pardon fur even convcaitional lioeiiee, trom the necessity of 
which I cannot pretend to have liecui (*xempt. 

I have spoken of an attempt to brilu; us. We were given 
to understand, through the medium of a third person, but in 
a maimer emjihatically serious and potential, that if we would 
abstain in future fr(»m commenting ujiori the. actions of the 
royal |HTsonage, means would be found to prevent our going 
to prisiui. The same edfer was aRerwards rt‘p(‘ated, as far as 
tile payment of a fiiK‘ was coneerne<l, upon our going thither. 
I need nut add that w(‘ declin<‘d both. 

Th (5 (‘Xpeetatinii of a prison was, in one r(‘spect, very 
fiinuidable to mt“, for 1 had been a long tinui in a had state 
of health. I was suffering under the worst of tlio.se hypo- 
chondriacal attacks which I liavc described in a funner 
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chapter; and when notice was given that we were to he 
brought up for judgment, I had just been advised by the 
physician to take exercise every day on horseback, and go 
down to the sea-side. I was resolved, however, to do no 
disgrace either to the courage which I really possessed, or to 
the example set me by my excellent brother. I accordingly 
put my countenance in its best trim; I made a point of 
wearing my best apparel ; and descended into the legal arena 
to be sentenced gallantly. As an instance of the imagination 
which I am accustomed to mingle with everything, I was at 
that time reading a little work, to %vhich Milton is indebted, 
the Comus of Erycius Piiteanus; and this, which is a satire 
on “ Bacchuses and their revellers,” I jdeased myself Avith 
having in my pocket. 

It is necessary, on passing sentence for a libel, to read ovtT 
again the words that composed it. This was the business of 
Lord Ellenborough, who baflied the attentive audience in a 
very ingenious manner by affecting every instant to liear a 
noise, and calling upon the oflicers of the coiirt to prevent 
it. Mr. Garrow, the attorney-general (avIio had siuHHHJded 
Sir Vicary Gibbs at a very cruel moment, lor the indictment 
had been brought by that irritable person, and was the lirst 
against us which took effect), behaved to us with a })oIit(‘ness 
that was considered extraordinary. Not so jMr. Justice Gr<)S(‘, 
who delh^ered the sentence. To be didactic and old-womanish 
seemed to belong to his nature; but to lecture us on pamlcr- 
ing to the public appetite for stiandal was wliat could not 
so easily bear. My brother, as I had been the. writer, expiv.tecl 
me, perhaps, to be the spokesman; and sp(‘ak I e(*rtaiuly should 
have done, had I not been prevented by tlu‘ <beud of that 
hesitation in my speech to Avhich I had been subj(‘ct when a 
boy, and the fear of which (perha])H, idly, for 1 h(‘si{ated at 
that time least among strangers, and veiy rarely do so at all ) 
has been the main cause why I have appearecl and act<*(l iu 
public less than any other public man. Then*, is reason to think 
that Lord Ellenborough was still less easy than ourstdves. 
He knew that we Averc acquainted Avitli his visits to Carltou- 
house and Brighton (sympathies not eminently detunit in a 
judge), and with the good things Avlnch he had obtaim^d for 
his kinsmen; and avc could not help preferring our f(*{‘lingH 
at the moment to those which induced him to ktnqv his (y(‘s 
fixed oU his papers, Avliich he did almost the Avhole time 
of our being iu court, never turning them once to the place 
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on which we hUuKl. There were divers other |K)intB too, on J 
w'hieh he hud soiue reusoii to fear that we might choose to ; 
return the lecture of the henclu He did not even look at us r 
when he asked, in the course of his duty, whether it was our ^ 

wash to make any remarks V 1 answered, that we did not 
wish to make any there; and Mr. Justice (h'osc pn^ccedcd to ^ 
pass seutenee. At the smind of two years’ imprisomnent in 
separate ganls, my brother an<l myself instinctively pressed 
(‘aeli i»ther\s arm. It was a heavy blow; hut the lu’cssure 
that UA'lcnowliMlged it encouraged the resolution to l)ear it; 1 
ami I dt» lu't believe that either of us interchanged a word 
afterwards vii the suhjc*ct. We knew that we had the respect ; 

iif each tither, and that we stood together in the hearts of the | 

pe<»ple. ^ I 

Just hefiU’e our being bnaight Up for jtidgment, the friendly ' 
eircmnstauee took places <»n tlu‘ part td Mr. Perry, ot the Morning 
Vhroniele-ito whieli allushai has been ma<le in the eleventh { 

chapter, ami which I forg<‘t to atipply in the first edition of ^ 

this wau'k. It was an <»irer matie us to give Wing sane- i 

tiiiu, and tlu'refore certain and immediate influence, to die 
aumameomont of a mauuseript for puhlieation, connected witli 
stum* iiuptulaut state and e(»urt soeiids, and well known and 
dreaih'd by tlu' Uogent, utidrr the apts'llation of The Boot 
I fi»rget whether Mr. Perry spoke of its appearance, or of its 
anmameoruent t»nly; hut the oilhr was made for the express 
purpose of saving us frtuu going to pristni. We heartily 
tlsankcil the kind man; hut kuiuviug that what it is very 
pn»per Ktauetime.H, and hamlsoim* ft»r pers<»ns to oIHt, it may 
m*t he iM|uaIly so for <dher pers(»ns to accept, and not liking 
Its owe deUvenuice to a threat t»r a rasa dc gmrCj we 
were “rtmmntic,” and dtadined the favour. 


ClIAPTHR XIV, 

tMPlUHUNMKNT. 


Wr, pai1«d in haekuey-^^taniches to our respective abodes, 
lireompanied hy two tipHtaven nphau*, and mystdf by my 
friend Pntrnai Field, ^ | 

1‘lie ttf-wtave-i prepare<l me fu' a singular character in my 
gaider, lliH name was Ives. I w‘as tohl lie wms a very self- I 
Willed |»t*rvaia;:Ci not tie* m<*re aet’otinnodating for being in a 
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bad state of liealtb; and that he called everybody Mister. 

In shojt,” said one of the ti2:>staveSj “he is one as may be 
led, but he’ll never be 

The sight of the iuisoii-gate and the high wall was a 
dreary business. I tliouglit of my horseback and the downs 
of Brighton ; but congratulated myself, at all events, that I 
had come thither with a good conscience. After waiting in 
the prison-yai'd as long as if it had been the anteroom of a 
minister, I was ushered into the presence of the great man.’ 
He was in his parlour, which was decently furnished, and he 
had a basin of broth before him, which he quitted on niy 
appearance, and rose with much solemnity to meet me. lie 
seemed about fifty years of age. He had a white night-cap 
on, as if he was going to be hanged, and a great red face, which 
looked as if he had been hanged already, or were ready to 
burst with blood. Indeed, he was not allowed by his physi- 
cian to speak in a tone above a whis2)er. 

The lirst thing Avhich this dignified person said was, 
“ Mister, I’d ha’ given a matter of a hundred j>ounds, that 
you had not come to this place — a hundred pounds I ” The 
emphasis which he had laid on the word “hundred” wiis 
oniinous. 

I forgot what I answered, I endeavoured to make the 
best of the matter; but he recurred over and over again to 
the hundred pounds ; and said he wondered, for his j^art, 
what the Government meant by sending me there, for the 
prison was not a 2 >i’i«t^u fhr a gentleman. He ofien 
repeated this oj)inion afterwards, adding, with a peculiar ned 
of his head, “ And, Mister, they knows it.” 

I siiid, that if a gentleman deserved to be sent to jyrison, he 
ought not to be treated with a grc'ater nicety than any one 
else : 112)011 which lie coiTccted me, observing viu’y ja*o 2 )erly 
(though, as the 2hnise is, it was one wonl for the gentleman 
and two fur the letter of 2>nfic)u-lodgings), that a 2>erBtm who 
had been used to a better mode of living than “low people” 
was not treated with tlie same justice, if forced to lodge 
exactly as they did. 

I told him his oliservation was very true; which gave him 
a favourable opinion of my understanding; for 1 had many 
occasions of remarking, that he looked ujxm nobody as his 
superior, speaking cwcmi of nuMuliers of the royal family as 
j>ersons whom he knew very well, and whom lie estimated at 
po higher rate than liecaine him. One I’oyal duke liad 
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liinclied in liis parlour, and another lie had laid under some 
polite obligation. They knows me,” said he, very well, 
Mister ; and, Mister, I knows them.” This concluding sen- 
tence he uttered with great particularity and precision. 

He was not proof, however, against a Greek Pindar, which 
he happened to light upon one day among my books. Its 
unintelligible character gave him a notion that he had got 
somebody to dt'al with, who might really know something 
which he did not. Perhaps tlie gilt leaves and red morocco 
binding had their share in the magic. The upshot was, that 
he always showed himself anxious to appear well with me, as 
a clever fellow, treating me with great civility on all occasions 
but one, when I made him very angry by disiippointing him 
in a money amount. The Pindar was a mystery that stag- 
gered him. I rememl>er very well, that giving me a long 
account tme day of somethitig connected with his business, he 
liapjK^ned to catch with his eye the shelf that contained it, 
and, whether he saw it or not, abruptly fmi.shed by obaeiving, 
Mister, yo\i knows all these things well as I do.” 

UiK'U the whole, my new actpiaiutunee was as strange a 
|H‘rson as 1 ev<'r nu‘t with. A total want of education, toge- 
tlier with a certain vulgar acuteness, conspired to render him 
insolent aiul junlautic. Disease sharpened his tendency to fits 
<if imsshm, which threatened to suffocate him ; and then in 
his intervals of better health he would issue ft>rth, with his 
eock-up-nose and his hat on one side, a.s great a fop as a 
jock<»y. 1 remeniber his coming my rooms, about the 
middle of my imprisonment, as if im purpose to insult over 
my ill health with tlie contrast of his convalescence, putting his 
arms itt a gay maimer a-kimljo, anti telling nu‘ 1 should never 
live to go out, whereas he was ritling alH)ut as stout as ever, 
and bad just been in the ctnuurj. He died before 1 left prison. 

I’he mmljnilj m deference to tlu*. way in which it is some- 
times this accomplished imlividual pronounced golej 

anti Mr. lirtnigliam he always s|H)ke of as Mr. Jiruffmn. He 
one tlay ii|H»lt»gii^etl for tins uokIc of pronunciation, or rather 
gave a speeimt'ii <tf vanity and self-will, which will show the 
rrialer the high mttams a jailer may entertain of himself. “I 
find,” mid he, that they calls iiim Broom; but, Mister” 
(fmmmtmg a look fr(*m which there was to be no appeal), ‘‘i 
rails him Hmffam!'' 

Finding that itij Inmfc di«l not think the prison fit for me, I 
aikeci If lie could let me liave an apartment in his house. 11^ 
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pronounced it impossible ; wliicli was a trick to enhance tlie 
price. I could not make an offer to please him; and he 
stood out so long, and, as he thought, so cunningly, that he 
subsequently overreached himself' by his trickery, as the 
reader will see. His object was to keep me among the 
prisoners, till he could at once sicken me of the place, and 
get the permission of the magistrates to receive me into his 
house; which was a thing he reckoned upon as a certainty. 
He thus hoped to secure himself in all quarters ; for his 
vanity was almost as strong as his avarice. He was equally 
fond of getting money in private, and of the approbation of 
the great men whom he had to deal with in public ; and it so 
happened, that there had been no prisoner, above tlie poorest 
condition, before my arrival, with the exception of Coloiud 
Despard. From abusing the prison, he then suddenly fell to 
speaking well of it, or rather of the room occupied by tlu*. 
colonel; and said, that another corresponding with it would 
make me a capital apartment. “ To b(i sure,’’ {fuiid he, ‘‘ there 
is nothing but bare walls, and I have no bed to put in it.” I 
replied, that of course I should not be hindered from having 
my own bed from home. He said, No; and if it rains,” 
observed he, “ you have only to put up with want of light 
for a time.” “ What ! ” exclaimed I, are there no win- 
dows?” ‘‘Windows, Mister I” cried he; “no windows in a 
prison of this sort; no glass. Mister: but excellent slnitUn’s,” 

It was finally agreed, that I should sleep for u night or two 
in a garret of the gaoler’s house, till my \k\1 could ]h\ got 
ready in the prison and the windows glazed. A dr<‘ary (‘vem- 
ing followed, which, however, h‘t me e()mj)l(‘tely into the 
man’s character, and showed him in a variety of lights, some 
ludicrous, and others as melancholy. There wits a fuU-h*ngth 
portrait in the room, of a litthj girl, dizimed out in her best. 
This, he told me, was his daughter, whom lie had disinherited 
for her disobedience. I tvicnl to suggest a few reJlectiorm, 
capable of doing her service ; but disolxHlience, I found, waa 
an offence doubly irritating to Ids nature, on account of his 
sovereign habits as a gaoler ; and seeing his irritability likely 
to inflame the plethora of his couuttmance, I desistt'd. Thougli 
not allowed to apeak above a whisper, he was extrcnifly will- 
ing to talk ; but at an early hour I pleaded my own state of 
health, and retired to bed. 

On taking possession of my garret, I was treated with a 
piece of delicacy, which I never should have thought of fiml- 
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ing in a prison. When I first entered its walls, I liad been 
received by the nnder-gaoler, a man who seemed an epitome 
cf all that was forbidding in his office. He was short and 
very thick, had a hook-nose, a great severe countenance, and 
a bunch of keys hanging on his arm. A friend stopped short 
at sight of him, and said, in a melancholy tone, “And this 
is the gaoler ! ” 

Honest old Cave ! thine outside would have been unwortliy 
of thee, if upon further acquaintance I had not found it a 
very hearty outside — ay, and in my eyes, a very good-looking 
one, and as fit to contain the milk of human kindness that 
was in thee, as the husk of a cocoa. To show by one speci- 
men the character of this man — I could never prevail on him 
to accept any acknowledgment of his kindness, greater than 
a set of tea-things, and a piece or two of old hirniture, which 
I could not well carry away.- I had, indeed, the pleasure of 
leaving him in possession of a room which I had papered; 
but this was a thing unexpected, and which neither of us had 
supposed could be clone. Had I been a prince, I would have 
forced on him a pension; being a journalist, I made him accept 
an JEixaminev weekly, which he hved for some years to refish 
his Sunday pipe with. 

This man, in the interval between my arrival and my 
introduction to the head-gaoler, had found means to give me 
further information respecting my condition, and to express 
the interest he took in it. I thought little of his offers at the 
time. He behaved with the greatest air of deference to his 
principal; moving as fast as his body would allow him, to 
execute his least intimation ; and holding the candle to him 
while he read, with an obsequious zeal. But he had spoken 
to his wife about me, and his wife I found to be as great a 
curiosity as himself. Both were more like the romantic 
gaolers drawn in some of our modem plays, than real Horse- 
monger-lane palpabilities. The wife, in her person, was as 
light and fragile as the husband was sturdy. She had the 
nerves of a fine lady, and yet went through the most unplea- 
sant duties with the patience of a martyr. Her voice and 
look seemed to plead for a softness like their own, as if a loud 
reply would have shattered her. Ill-health had made her a 
Methodist, but this did not hinder her from sympathizing 
with an invalid who was none, or from loving a husband who 
was as little of a saint as need be. Upon the whole, such an 
extraordinary couple, so apparently unsuitable, and yet so, 
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fitted for one another; so apparently vulgar on one side, and 
yet so naturally delicate on both; so misplacod in their situa- 
tion, and yet for the good of others so admirably put lher(‘, I 
have never met with before or since. 

It was the business of this woman to lock me up in my 
garret; but she did it so softly the first night, that I kmn'f 
nothing of the matter. The night following, I thought I 
heard a gentle tampering with the lock. I tried it, and found 
it fastened. She heard me as she was going down-stairs, and 
said the next day^ “ Ah, sir, I thouglit I should have turiKul 
the key so as for you not to hear it; but I fimud you did.” 
The whole conduct of this couple towards us, from first to 
last, was of a piece with this singular delicacy. 

My bed was shortly put itp, and I slept in my now room. 
It was on an upper story, and stood in a corner of tlie (puul- 
rangle, on the right luuid as yon enter the prison-gate. I’he 
windows (which had now been accommodated with glass, in 
addition to their ^‘excellent shutters”) were high tip, and 
barred ; but the room was large and airy, and there was a 
fireplace. It was inteiuhnl to lie a common room for 
prisoners on that story; but the cells were then (‘.mpty. Tlu‘ 
cells were ranged on either side of the arcade, of whicli tin? 
story is formed, and the room opened at the end of it. At 
night-time the door was locked ; then anotlier on tlui top 
of the staircase, then anoth(‘r ou the middle of tlui stair- 
case, then a fourth at the bottom, a fiftli that shut up tin* 
little yard belonging to that quarter, and how many mon*, 
before you got out of the gates, I forget: but I do not (\k- 
aggeratc wlum I say there were ten or ohwen. 'riu‘. first 
night I slept there, I listened to tlunn, oui; after th<‘ otlun*, till 
the weaker part of my heuart die.d within nu^. Ev(*ry frosh 
turning of the key seemed a malignant insult to my love; of 
liberty. I was alone, and away from my family; I, who to 
this day have never slept from home above a dozen we<*ks in 
my life. Furthermore, the r(‘ader will htair in mind that I 
was ill. With a great flow of natural spirits, I was subjiHit 
to fits of nervousness, which had latt(;rly tak<‘.n a more con- 
tinued shape. I felt one of them coming on, aiul having 
learned to anticipate and bt'eak the force of it by exm*(*.ist‘, i 
took a stout walk by pacing backwards and forwanls for (lu*. 
space of throe hours. Tliis threw me into a state, in whi(^h 
rest, for rest’s sake, becam<‘ ph*asant. I got hastily into bed, 
and slept without a dream till morning. 
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By the way, I never dreamt of prison but twice all the 
time I was there, and my dream was the same on both occa- 
sions. I fancied I was at the theatre, and that the whole 
house looked at me in surprise, as much as to say, “ How 
could he get out of prison? ” 

I siiw my wife for a few minutes after I entered the gaol, 
hilt she was not allowed on that day to stop longer. The 
next day she was with me ibr some hours. To say that she 
n(*ver reproached me for these and the like taxes upon our 
family prospects, is to siiy little. A world of comfort for me 
was in lu?r face. There is a note in the fifth volume of 
my Spenser^ which I was then reading, in these words: — 

February 4th, 1813. ” The line to which it refers is this : — 

‘‘Much dearer be the things which come through liard distresse.” 

I now applied to the magistrates for permission to have 
my wife and children constantly with me, which was granted. 
Not so my recpiest to move into the gaoler’s house. Mr. 
Ihdnie Suiiuun*, on occasion of a |K‘titiou froni a subsequent 
I>rison(u*, told the lloust' t)f Commons that my room had a 
view (U'er tlie Surrey hills, and that I was very well content 
with it. I could not leel obliged to him for this postUminoun 
pi{‘ce of enjoynumt, (‘.specially wlu*n 1 iTiuembered that he 
had done all in his po\V(U* to prevent my removal out of the 
room, precisely (as it app(*ared to us) becaus(» it looked upon 
nothing but tlH‘ felons, and betaiuse I was not eonttmted. In 
fact, you could not s(‘(*. out of th(‘ wintUnvs at all, without 
getting on a chair; and then, all that you saw was tlie 
miscnalde mt‘n who.si* chains hud b(*cn clanking from daylight. 
The ])erpe(ual seiiud of the.se chains wore, upon my spirits in 
a maumu' to which my stale of health uUowchI me reasonably 
to object. Thii yard, also, in which I took (‘xercise, was 
very small. The gaoler propostnl that I should be allowed to 
octaip}' airu’tnnuits in his house*, and walk occasionally in the 
prison garchai; adiling, that I should certainly die if I did 
not ; ami his opinion was s(‘(*omled by that of the medical 
man. Mine host was simau-e* in this, if in nothing else. Tell- 
ing us, om* day, how warmly lie had put it to the magistrates, 
and how lu* insisted that I should not survive, he turned 
round upon me, and, to the doctor’s iistonishment, added, 

Nor, blister, will you.” I Indieve it was the opinion of 
many; hut Mr. Holnn* Sumner argued otherwises; perhaps 
from his own sensations, which wa‘re sulliciently iron. 
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Perhaps he concluded, also, like a proper old Tory, tliat if 
I did not think fit to flatter the magistrates a little, and play 
the courtier, my wants could not be very great. At all 
events, he came up one day with the rest of tliem, and alter 
bowing to my wife, and piteously pinching the cheek of an 
infant in her ai’ms, went down and did all he could to prevent 
our being comfortably situated. 

The doctor then proposed that I should be removed into the 
prison infirmary ; and this proposal was gianted. Infirmary 
had, I confess, an awkward sound, even to my ears. 1 fancied 
a room shared with other sick persons, not the best fitted for 
companions; but the good-natured doctor (his name was 
Dixon) undeceived me. The infirmary was divided into four 
wards, with as many small rooms attached to them. 'I'he two 
upper wards were occupied, but the two on the floor had never 
been used: and one of these, not very providently (for I had 
not yet learned to think of money), 1 turned into a noble room. 
I papered the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the cdling 
coloured with clouds and sky; the barred windows I screen<‘d 
with Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases were set uj) 
with their busts, and flowers and a pianoforte made their ap- 
pearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room on that 
side the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knoekcnl 
at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. The 
surprise on issuing from the Borough, and pa.ssing through 
the avenues of a gaol, was dramatic. Charl(‘s I^aml) d<‘claiH*d 
there was no other such room, except in a fairy tak?. 

But I posse.ssed another surprise; which was a garden. 
There was a little yard outside the room, railed oil* from an- 
other belonging to the neighbouring wimt. 'fhis yard I shut 
in with green palings, adorned it witli a trellis, bordered it with 
a thick bed of earth from a nursmy, and even contrivinl to 
have a grass-plot. The earth I lilUnl with flowers and young 
trees. There was an apide-tree, from which we inanagtHl to 
get a imdding the second year. As to my flowers, tht;y were 
allowed to be perfect, d'homas Moore, who came to H<‘e nu* 
with Lord Byron, told me he had seen no siudi luuirt’s I 

bought the Farnaso Italiano while in prison, and UHtul ofh‘H 
to think of a passage in it, while looking at this miniature 
piece of horticulture : — 

** Mio picciol orlo. 

A me sei vigna, c campo, o selva, o prato.’ — BAnm. 

My little garden, 

To me thou’rt vineyard, field, and meadow, and wuo<i^’ 
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Here 1 wrote and read in line weather, sonietiinos under an 
awning. In aiitunm, my trellisea were hung with scarlet-run- 
ners, which lidded to the. llmvery iiivestnuait. I used t(v shut 
luy eves in my arm-chair, and ail'cct to think myselt hundreds 
of miles olF. 

But my triumph was in issuing forth of a morning. A 
wicket out of the garden led into the large one belonging to 
th(‘ prison, 'fhe latter was owly for vegiUahles ; l>ut it con- 
tained a eherry-triH*, Avhich I saw twit‘e in blossom. I parcelled 
out tlu‘ grouml in my imagination into favourite districts. I 
math' a point (d drt‘ssing myself as if for a long walk ; and 
thmi, ]Hitting on my gloves, and taking my book xmder my 
arm, stepped hu'th, requesting my wife to wait dinner if I 
was too Iat('. IMy eldest litth‘. boy, ti) whom Lamb addressed 
smne charming verses on the oeeasion, was my constant com- 
panion, and xve used to play all sorts of juvenile games to- 
gether, It was, prokibly, in dreaming <»f one id these* games 
(but the words hud a more touching eilect on my ear) tliat 
he (‘xoIniuKHl oin^ night in his sleep, “No: Tm not lost; I’m 
found.” Neither lu* nor I were very strong at that tinu^; hut 
I have Uvt‘d to see him a man of idght ami forty; and wliere- 
ever lu‘ is fouiui, a gemu'ous hand and a gn‘at umha-standing 
will 1 h^ ftumd together.’^ 

I enteretl prison the dnl t‘f February, 181.1, and removed 
to my new apartments the HUh of Mareh, happy to get out of 
the mvise of the ehaius, Whmi I s;it amulst my b(M>ks, luul 
raw tlm imaginary sky ovm-luNul, ami my paper ro.s<‘8 about 
me, I drank in tlu‘ (|uiet at my ear.s, n.s if they wen* thirsty. 
I'he litth* rotau was my bednuau. I attiTwards made tin* two 

* [A kiml relative HU pplics an nnectloteef tliis periiKl Mrs. U‘igli 
Hunt, having omiHimi to make mhuc pureluiHes in town, went, accaiu- 
pauied by her sinter, imd hy this little htiy, then in iK'ttkHaUs. She 
ndurmnl in a euach; and when it sttipped ut the prison gates, the 
tiriver opemd the eoaeh-door, and. upolojibanK f »r tin* liherty he was 
tukinir, mud that, as itseimUHl unlikely that ladies sliould he visiting 
luiv om* fist' in that prison, he presimusl we came to see Mr. Leigh 
Udnt, When misweiH-tl that he spoke to Mrs. Hunt, he IwH'arne 
agitated, usked her if that was her ehilil, and, learning that it 
was, he caught the eliihl up hi his arms ami klsstsl it passionately. 
He explained his agilation hy saying, tlmt what Mr. Ia*igh Hunt hiul 
said iilMHit military dogging* hud Ihs-u the means of saving his sou 
fnmi the iutlietiou;' and that he shouhl for ever bless his name. Ho^ 
would not hear of taking any payimuit. This eiremnstiuiee was 
imtundlv most grateful to Mr. laugh Hunt’s findings. He had 
suth'nnf for Ills iidviH'io'y of the sohlier’s eause; hut he hatl not 
•ulItTi'd in valii/*J 
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rooms clunge cliaracters, wlicn my Avifo lay in. Permission 
for her contiiniaiice with me at that period was easily ()l)taiii(‘(l 
of the magistrates, among whom a iicw-comer made his ap- 
pearance. This was another good-natured man, Lord Lv'slie, 
afterwards Earl of Eothes.^ He heard me wdth kindness ; ami 
his actions did not belie his countenance. My oldest girl 
(now, alas I no more) was born in prison. Slie was beautitiil, 
and for the greatest part of an existence of tliirty years, she 
was happy. She was christened Mary alter my mother, and 
Florimel after one of Spenser’s heroines. But Mary we ealh‘d 
her. Never shall I forget my sensations wlnm she canu'. iiUo 
the world ; for I was obliged to play the physician mysedf, the 
hour having taken us by surprise. But lu‘r mother lound 
many unexj^ected comfoi*ts: and during the whole, time of Jitn* 
coniinement, which happened to l)o in very fine w<‘a.liu‘r, tlu‘ 
garden door was set oj^en, and she looked upon In'es and 
flowers. A thousand recollections rise within me at (*vt‘ry 
fresh period of my imprisonment, such as 1 cannot trust my- 
self with dwelling upon. 

These rooms, and the visits of my friends, were tin* bright 
side of my captivity. I read verses without end, and wrote 
almost as many. I had also the pleasure of hearing that my 
brother had found comfortable rooms in Cohlhath-lields, and 
a host who really deserved that mum‘, as imudi as a gaoh*r 
could. The first year of my imprisonment was a kaig pull 
up-hill; but never was inetajdior so litondly vin-hied, as by 
the sensation at the turning of the scHumd, In tlai first year, 
all the prospect was that of the om‘ coming: in tlu* se«'<ind, 
the days began to Ite scored off, like thosi* of children at stdeml 
preparing lor a holiday. When I was fairly sett.l(‘d in my m-w 
apartments, the gaoler could hardly giv(^ sullieJent vent to hi.s 
spleen at my having escuiped his clutches, his astonishment 
was so great. Besides, though I treate<l him handsomely, lu* 
had a little lurking fear of the Fjxntninvr upon him ; ho he 
contented himself with g(‘tting as much outofnn^ as lu* could, 
and boasting of the grand room which he would fain have jn'e- 
vented my enjoying. 

My friends were allowed to be with me till t(*n o’eJ<»(*k at 
night, when the under-turnkey, a young man with his lanleru, 
and much ambitious gentility of deportment, eaim* to thiun 
out. I belicu'c we scathnaul an urbanity about th<^ prison, till 

♦ Georjjfc William, twelfth earl of that name. He <lie<l a tew y<‘ursi 
Afterwards. 
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tlien unknown. Even William Hazlitt, who there first did me 
the honour of a visit, would stand interchanging amenities at 
the threshold, which I had great difficulty in making him pass. 
I know not Avhich kept his hat off with the greater pertinacity 
of deference, I to the diffident cutter-up of Tory dukes and 
kings, or he to the amazing prisoner and invalid who issued 
out of a bower of roses. Th(‘re came my old friends and 
school-fellows, Pitman, whose wit and animal spirits have still 
kept him alive ; IVIitchell, now no more, who translated Aristo- 
phane.s; and Barnes, gone too, who always reminded me of 
Fielding. It was he that introduced me to the late Mr. Thomas 
Alsager, the kindest of neighl)ours, a man of business, who 
contrived to be a scholar and a musician. Alsiiger loved hia 
leisure, and jet would start up at a moment’s notice to do the 
least of a prisoner’s biddings. 

My now old friend, Cowden Clarke, with Ins ever young 
and wise heart, was good enough to bo his own introducer, 
paving his way, like a proper visitor of pri.sons, with baskets 
of fruit. 

Tiu^ Lambs came to comfort me in all weathers, hail or sim- 
shiiu‘, in daylight atul in darknes.s, even hi the dreadful frost 
and snow of the beginning of 1814. 

My physician, curiously enough, was Dr. Knighton (after- 
wards kSir William), who had lately become physician to the 
prince. He, therefore, could not, in deotmey, visit me under 
the circumstanct‘s, though lu‘. did again afb‘rwards, nevm- fail- 
ing in the delicuicu‘s due either to his great friend or to his 
.small. Meantinu*, another of lii.s friend.s, the late estimable 
Dr. (Jooch, came‘ to nu‘ as his .substitute, and he came oflen. 

(Jrt*at disappointment and exceeding vieiousut'ss may talk 
as they please of badness of human nature. For my part, 
1 am now in my .seventy -fnirth year, and I lum^ s(‘en a good 
tU*al of tlu; world, the dairk side as well a.s tln^ light, and I say 
that human nature is a very good urul kindly thing, and capable 
(»f all sorts of virtiu's. Art thou not a rtdutation of all that 
can b(i said against it, t‘xcellent Sir John Swinburne? another 
friend whom 1 madt* in prison, and who Hubse<|ueutly cheered 
some of my grt‘uti‘st pass(*s of adversity. Health, as well as 
wmwt and gemn'o.sity, has ble.ssed him; and he retain.s a young 
heart at the agt? <»f uinety-fiair. 

To evils I iiavi* ow(*cl .some <jf my greatt'st blessings. It was 
imprisonment that brought me. acijuaintisl with my friend of 
friends, Shelley. I had seen little of him before; but he wrote 
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to nje, making me a princely offer, wliicli at tliat time I stood 
in no need of. 

Some other persons, not at all known to us, offered to raise 
money enough to pay the fine of 1,000Z. We declined it, with 
proper thanks; and it became us to do so. !But, as far as my 
own feelings were concerned, I have no merit ; for I was de- 
stitute, at that time, of even a proper instinct with regard to 
money. It was not long afterwards that I was forced to call 
upon friendship for its assistance ; and nobly (as I shall show 
by and by) was it afforded me. 

To some other friends, near and dear, I may not even return 
thanks in this place for a thousand nameless attentions, whicli 
they make it a business of their existence to bestow on those 
they love. I might as soon thank my own heart. But one 
or two others, whom I have not seen for years, and who b}- 
some possibility (if, indeed, they ever think it worth their 
while to fancy anything on the subject) might suppose tlieiu- 
selves forgotten, 1 may be suftered to remind of the ph'asurtj 
they gave me. M. S. [Michael Slegg ?], who afterwards saw 
us so often near London, has long, I hope, been enjoying the 
tranquillity he so richly deserved ; and so, I trust, is 0. S, 
[Caroline Scott?], whose face, or rather something like it 
(for it was not easy to match her own), I continually mot with 
afterwards in the land of her ancestors. Her veil, and h(‘r 
baskets of flowers, used to come througli the portal, likt‘ light. 

I must not omit a visit from the venerable Jhmthani, who 
was justly said to unite the wisdom of a sage with the sim- 
plicity of a child. I had liad the honour of one from liim 
before my imprisonment, when ho came, he siiid, to make njy 
acquaintance, because the Examiner ha<l spoken wall of a 
new weekly paper. On tlie present occasion he found me 
playing at battledore, in which he took a part; and, with his 
usual eye towards improv(mient, sugg<\ste(l an am(*mlm<*nt in 
the constitution of shutthHiocks. 1 renumiber the. surpriH<‘ (‘f 
the governor at his local knowledge and his vivacity. “ Why, 
Mister,” said he, his eye is everywhere at once.” 

All these comforts were embittered by unceasing ill-h<‘all'h, 
and by certain melancholy reveries, which the nature of' the 
place did not help to diminish. During the first six wcuks 
the sound of the felons’ chains, mixed with what 1 took for 
horrid execrations or despairing latighter, was mwtu’ out if 
my ears. When I went into the infirmary, which st(*o(l 
between the gaol and the prison walls, gallows<.*H %vere occa- 
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sionally put in order by tlic side of iny windows, and after-* 
wards set up over tlie prison gates, wlierc they remained 
visible. The Ivccpcr one day, with an air of mystery, took 
me into the upper ward, for the purpose, he said, of gratify- 
ing me with a view of the country from the roof. Some- 
thing prevented his showing me this; but the spectacle he 
did show me I shall never forget. It was a stout country 
girl, sitting in an absorbed manner, her eyes fixed on the 
lire. She was handsome, and had a little hectic spot in either 
cheek, the elfeot of some gnawing emotion, lie told me, in 
a whispei-, that she was there for the murder of Iier bastard 
child. I could have knocked the fellow down for his un- 
feelingness in making a show of her; but, after all, she did 
not see us. She heeded us not. There was no object before 
lier but what produced the spot in her clieek. The gallows, 
on which she was executed, must have been brought out 
within her hearing; but, perhaps, she. heard that as little. 

To relieve the readex'’s feelings I will here give him another 
instance of the delicacy of my friend the under-gaoler. lie 
always used to carry up her food to this poor girl himself; be- 
cause, as he said, he did not think it a fit task lor younger men. 

I'his was a melancholy case. In general, the crimes were 
not of such a stagg(‘ring description, nor did the criminals 
;4>pear to take their situation to heart. I found by degrees 
that fortiuu^ showed laircr play than I had supposed to all 
classes of men, and that those who seemed to hav(‘, most rea.son 
to be miserable were not always so. Tlu'ir criminality was 
generally proportiomul to tlu*ir want of thought. My friend 
(■ave, who had Ix'come a philosopher by the force of his 
situation, wiid to me oim day wlnni a mnv hatch of criminals 
came in, ‘‘Poor ignorant wretche.s, sir!” At evening, when 
tliey went to IhuI, I lusiul to stand in tlic prison garthai, li.steu- 
ing to the. cheerful songs with which the f(‘lons entertained 
oiu^ another. Tlui beatin-s (»f hemp wt‘re a still merrier race. 
Doubtless the good liours un<l simpk^ fare of prison con- 
tribut(Ml to make the blood of its inmates run better, particu- 
larly tliose who wi‘re t'orced to take; exe.reistc At last, I used 
to pity the debtors m<»re than the criminals ; yet even the 
dt*htor.H had their gay parties an<l jolly songs. Many a time 
(for they wen* my neighbours) have I h(*ar<l them rmir out 
the old balla<l in Ib‘aiitnont ami Fletcher:— 

** Hc‘ that drinks, and goes to Iasi sober, 

Falk as the leaves ilo, and (lies in t )eta‘n®r,” 
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Tf) say. tlie truth, there was an obstreperousness in tluHr 
mirtli .that looked more melancholy than the thoughtlessness 
ot* the lighter-feeding felons. 

! On the 3rd of February, 1815, I was free. When my 
rainiiy, the preceding summer, had been obliged to go down 
to Brighton for their health, I felt ready to dash my hea.d 
against the wall at not being able to follow them. 1 would 
sometimes sit in my chair with this thought upon me, till the 
agony of my impatience burst out at every i)ore. I would 
not speak of it if it did not enable me to show how this kind 
of suffering may be borne, and in wbat sort of way it termi- 
nates. I learnt to prevent it by violent exercise. All fits of 
nervousness ought to be antici 2 )ated as much as possible with 
exercise. Indeed, a proper lu‘althy mode of life would save 
most people from these eirciuinatc ills, and most likedy cure 
even their inlieritors. 

It was now thought that I should dart out of my cage 
like a bird, and feel no end in the delight of ranging. But, 
partly from ill-hcaltli, and partly from habit, the day ol' my 
liberation brought a good deal of pain with it. An ilhu‘ss of 
a long standing, which required very different treattuent, had 
by this tin^LC been burnt in upon me by the iron that cut(*rs 
into the soul of the ca 2 )tivc, wrap it in flowers as he may ; 
and I am ashamed to Siiy, that after atopl>ing a little at the 
house of my friend Alsager, I had not the courage to eontiiuu'. 
looking at the shoals of peoj>]o passing t<» and fro, as the 
coach drove up the kStrand. The whole business of life se<*med 
a hideous impc?rtincnce. Tin* first pleasant sensatiori I (‘xp(‘- 
rienced was when the coach turned into tlu^ New Road, and 
I beheld the old liills of my affection standing where tht‘y useni 
to do, and breathing me a welcome. 

It was very slowly that I rect)vere<I anything like a sensa- 
tion of health. The bitt(U’e.st (wil 1 sulfeiaMl was in conscs- 
quence of having been confined so long in oiu* spot. 'I'lit* 
habit stuck to me on my return hoim‘. in a very extraordi- 
naryinanner; and, I fear, some of my fib'uds thotight me 
ungrateful. They did me an injustice; but it was not their 
fault; nor could I wisli tlumi tlie bittiu’ (‘xp<‘rien(H' which 
alone makes us acejuaintod with the. existence of strung <* 
things. This wc^aknessl outlived; but I liave never thoroughly 
recovered the shock giv(‘n my constitution. l\Iy natural 
spirits, however, have always struggled hanl to set‘ im^ reason- 
ftbly treated. Many things give me e.x<piiHite pleasurt‘ wlutdj 
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seem to affect other men in a very minor degree ; and 1 
enjoyed, after all, sncli happy moments with my friends, even 
in prison, that in the midst of the beautiful climate which I 
afterwards visited, 1 was sometimes in doubt whether I would 
not rather have been in gaol than in Italy. 


CHAPTER XV. 

FREE AGAIN. — SHELLEY IN ENGLAND. 

On leaving prison I went to live in the Edgeware Eoad, 
because my brother’s house was in the neighbourhood. 
When we met, we rushed into each other’s arms, and tears 
of manhood bedewed our cheeks. 

Not that the idea of the Prince Regent had anything to do 
with such grave emotions. His Royal Highness continued to 
affect us with anything but solemnity, as we took care to 
make manifest in the Examiner. We had a hopeful and 
respectful word for every reigning prince but himself ; and I 
must say, that with the exception of the Emperor Alexander, 
not one of them deserved it. 

The lodging which my family occupied (for the fine, and 
the state of my health, delayed my resumption of a house) 
was next door to a wealthy old gentleman, who kept a hand- 
some carriage, and spoke very bad grammar. My landlord, 
who was also a dignified personage after his fashion, pointed 
him out to me one day as he was getting into his carriage ; 
adding, in a tone amounting to the awful, “ He is the greatest 
plumber in London.” The same landlord, who had a splendid 
turn for anti-climax, and who had gifted his children with 
names proportionate to his paternal sense of what became 
him, called out to one of them from his parlour window, 

You, sir, there — Maximilian — come out of the gutter.” 
He was a good-natured sort of domineering individual ; and 
would say to his wife, when he went out, “ Damn it, my love, 
I insist on having the pudding.” 

In this house Lord Byron continued the visits which he 
made me in prison. Unfortunately, I was too ill to return 
them. He pressed me very much to go to the theatre with 
him ; but illness, and the dread of committing my critical 
independence, alike prevented me. His lordship was one of a 
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management that governed Drury-lane Theatre at that time, 
and that were not successful. He got nothing by it but petty 
vexations and a good deal of scandal. 

Lord Byron’s appearance at that time was the finest I ever 
saw it. He was fatter than before his marriage, but only just 
enough so to complete the elegance of his person; and the 
turn of his head and countenance had a spirit and elevation 
in it which, though not unmixed with disquiet, gave him 
altogether a very noble look. His dress, which was black, 
with white trousers, and which he wore buttoned close over 
the body, completed the succinctness and gentlemanliness of 
his appearance. I remember one day, as he stood looking 
out of the window, he resembled, in a lively manner, the 
portrait of him by Phillips, by far the best that has appeared: 
I mean, the best of him at his best time of life, and the most 
like him in features as well as expression. He sat one morn- 
ing so long that Lady Byron sent up twice to let him know 
she was waiting. Her ladyship used to go on in the carriage 
to Henderson’s nursery-ground, to get fiowers. I had not the 
honour of knowing her, nor ever saw her but once, when I 
caught a glimpse of her at the door. I thought she had a 
pretty, earnest look, with her pippin ” face ; an epithet by 
which she playfully designated herself. 

I had a little study overlooking the fields to Westbourne — 
a sequestered spot at that time embowered in trees. The 
study was draperied with white and green, having furniture 
to match; and as the noble poet had seen me during my 
imprisonment in a bower of roses, he might here be said, 
with no great stretch of imagination, to have found me in a 
box of lilies. I mention this, because he took pleasure in 
the look of the little apartment. Also, because my wife’s 
fair cousin, Virtue Kent, now, alas! no more, who was as 
good as she was intelligent, and as resolute as gentle, extin- 
guished me there one morning when my dressing-gown had 
caught fire. She was all her life, indeed, taking painful tasks 
on herself, to save trouble to others. 

In a room at the end of the garden to this house was a 
magnificent rockin^horse, which a friend had given my little 
boy; and Lord Byron, with a childish glee becoming a poet, 
would ride upon it. Ah! why did he ever ride his Pegasus 
to less advantage ? Poets should never give up their privi- 
lege of surmounting sorrow with joy. 

It was here also I had the honour of a visit from Mr. 
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'^V'ordswortli. He came to thank me for the zeal I had j 
irliowu in advocating the cause of his genius. I had tli(’, 
pleasure of showing him his hook on my shelves by the side : 
of Milton; a sight which must have been the more agreeable, ‘ 
ii)asmucli as the visit was unexpected. He favoured me, in 
return, with giving his opinion of some of the poets liis con- 
tcmporai ies, who would assuredly not have paid him a visit 
on the same grounds on which he was pleased to honour 
myself. Nor do I believe, that from that day to this, he 
thought it becoming in him to reciprocate the least part of i 

any benefit which a word in good season may have done for ? 

him. Lord Byron, in resentment for my having called him 
the prince of the bards of his time,” would not allow him 
to be even the “ one-eyed monarch of the blind.” He said 
he was the “ blind monarch of the one-eyed.” I must still 
differ with his lordship on that point; but I must own, that 
after all which I have seen and read, posterity, in my opinion, j 
will differ not a little with one person respecting the amount 
of merit to be ascribed to Mr. Wordsworth; though who 
that one person is, I shall leave the reader to discover. 

Mr. AVordsworth, whom Mr, Hazlitt designated as one that 
would have had the wide circle of his humanities made still 
wider, and a good deal more pleasant, by dividing a little 
more of his time between his lakes in Westmoreland and the 
liotels of the metropolis, had a dignified manner, with a deej) 
and roughish but not unpleasing voice, and an exalted mode | 

of speaking. He bad a habit of keeping his left hand in the I 

bosom of his waistcoat; and in this attitude, except when he ^ 
turned round to take one of the subjects of his criticism from 
the shelves (for his contemporaries were there also), he sat 
dealing forth his eloquent but hardly catholic judgments. In 
liis “ father’s house ” there were not many inansioms.” lie 
was as sceptical on the merits of all kinds of poetry but one, 
as Kichardson was on those of the novels of Fielding. ' 

Under the study in which my visitor and I were sitting I 
was an archway, leading to a nursery-ground; a cart luip- 
pened to go through it while I was inquiring whether he 
would tiike any refreshment; and he uttered, in so lofty a 
voice, the wort Is, “Anything wliicli is going for war that I 

ftdt inclined to ask him whether he would hike a piece of the 
cart. Laml) would certainly have done it. But this was a 
levity which would neither have been so proper on my part, 
after so short an acqixaintance, nor very intelligible, perhaps, 
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in any sense of tlie word, to tlie serious poet. Tlierc are good- 
bumoui'ed warrants for smiling, wliicli lie deeper even tlian 
Mr. Wordsworth’s thoughts for tears. 

I did not see this distinguished person again till thirty years 
afterwards ; when, I should venture to say, his inanner was 
greatly superior to what it was in the former instance; indeed, 
quite natural and nohle, with a cheerful air of animal as well 
as spiritual confidence; a gallant bearing, curiously remind- 
ing. me of the Duke of Wellington, as I saw him walking 
some eighteen years ago by a lady’s side, with no unbecoming 
oblivion of his time of life. I observed, also, that the poet 
no longer committed himself in scornful criticisms, or, indeed, 
in any criticisms whatever, at least as far as I knew. lie had 
found out that he could, at least, afford to be silent. ludecnl, 
he spoke very little of anything. The conversation turned 
upon Milton, and I fancied I had opened a subject that would 
have “ brought him out,” by remai-king, that the most dia- 
bolical thing in all Paradise Lost was a feeling attril)uted to 
the angels. “Ay!” said Mr. Wordswortli, and impiired 
what it was. I sjiid it was the passage in which the angels, 
when they observed Satan journeying through the emj)yrean, 
let down a set of steps out of heaven, on purpose to add to Jiis 
misery — to his despair of ever being able to re-ascend tlu,nn; 
they being angels in a state of bliss, and he a fallen spirit 
doomed to eternal punishment. The passage is as Ibllows: — 

^‘Eacb stair was meant mysteriously, nor stood 
There always, hut, drawn up to heaven, sometimes 
Viewless; and uiKleriicath a bright sea flow’d 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereou 
Who after came from earth sailing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
llapt iu a chariot drawn by fiery steetls. 

The stairs were then let down, whether to daro 
The fiend by easy ascent, or <t(j(jr(iimti: 

Ilfs sad exclusion from the doors ofhUssL 

Mr. Wordsworth pondered, and said nothing. I thotight to 
myself, what pity for the poor devil would not good umd(‘ 
Toby have cx])ress(jd ! Into what indignation would not 
Burns have cxpIod(id I What knowl(‘dg(‘, of thcmstdve.s would 
not have been forced upon those same coxcomhiea! and malig- 
nant angels ])y .Fielding or Shakspt'are! 

Walter fScott said, tliat tli<‘, (*y(‘H of Burns were th(‘, finest 
he ever saw. I cannot say th<‘, wuue of Mr, Wordsworth’s; 
that is, not in the sense of the beautiful, or even of th(‘ prt - 
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ILiiiitl. lUit certainly I never belield eyes that looked sc 
iii:'4|4rctl ttr su|H‘rnaturaL They were like fires half burning, 
haif i^uu»uh!i‘ring, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard, and 
Kcaf4‘<l at the furtiuu' end o( two caverns. One might imagine 
iv/fkic! or Isaiah to have had such eyes. The finest eyes, in 
i\civ sciisr v( tlu* wtn-d, which I have ever seen in a man’s 
(and I liavt* seen many fine ones) are those of Thomas 
Car!}'lc. 

li WHH ihr a gtHid while ader leaving prison that I was 
ntiahic tt» return the visits of the friends who saw me tliere. 
l%vt» yc;u> confinement, and illness in combination, had acted 
iii|iiri<nndy n\m\ a sensitive tem]H‘ramcnt, that for many 
iiiMiitlis I could u<»t leave home without a morbid wish to 
and a fear c»f being seized w'ith some fit or other in 
the ,Hlrcct.s, |i*‘rhapH with sudden deatli; and this was one of 
the |»eriods when my hyiKudumdria came buck. In company, 
loovever, or at the sigdit <d a friend, animal spirits would 
«‘ven with that; and hov people, whatever ill-health 
I difou-tl ill my facts hml the slightest itlea of what I suifered. 
Wlirii ilii v thoncht I was simply jaundiced, I was puzzling 
iisv rir wiih the CMsmt'gouy, When tiny fancied me wholly 
t<i n|4rd in .fine e<mversati<^u on a |Kvem or a pot of flowers, 

I %\ilihl bi* Iwnutetl witli t!ie (|ueHtion respecting the origin 
*.f rvil. What agonies, to bti sure— what horrible struggles 
bi'lwrtii womliu- and |iatit‘net*--l autfered then! and into 
whiil a tii*avi II of reliance ami of gla<lm‘as have I been since 
l-i-miglit bv a iitfhi better kmnvletlge of the tuning of the in- 
*‘frimo‘nta’or exi^tt*ne«s whetluT botUly or mental, taking 
ledit le-allhy ?ipirits as the key-note, and harmonizing every- 
lloitg ebe ^vieluho-’ie! But I have treated this punt already, 
bi/'f, iiio ;n,eiiii, however, advise any one who may he suffering 
mr|.uir‘le»ly of ilie same sort, tu* of any sort, to take this rccol- 
i. in.u of jiiine to heart, and do his best to derive comfort 
p. I fh.mght I should die early, and in suffering; and 

linr t am huty^wo years a ftorxvards, writing these words. 


** i- Mt ilnike ground, timt liearetli the wads wick, 
ll.-iirt th al»i> llwM) whtjli-iwim' li«rb» iw ottj 
Ai».l ii< !it to tlu! foul rouKli iwa thick, 

l‘t«i ri>!M' ywiixctlt nwwit, mill »iii<xiUi, Mttj 

Ati.l tifxt tlic va»< v i* the lull iiU'ft; 

Aii.l iH-Kt ilw •1‘irk.* lu.tht i* the «liul 

Aful al»u joy is iifSl tin- Hue <if itiirrow. — (.iiAticfca. 

In the *|.ring t.f the year IS 16 I went to r<Mdo again in 


I 
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Hampstead, for tlie benefit of tbe air, and of my old field 
wallcs ; and there I finished the Story of which was 

forthwith published. I have spoken of a masque on the 
downfall of Napoleon, called the Descent of Liberty^ which I 
wrote while in prison. Liberty descends in it from heaven, 
to free the earth from the burden of an evil magician. It 
was a compliment to the Allies, which they deserved well 
enough, inasmuch as it was a failure ; otherwise they did not 
deserve it all; for it was founded on a belief in promises 
which they never kept. There was a vein of something true 
in the Descent of Liberty, particularly in passages where the 
domestic affections were touched upon; but the poetry was 
too much on the smfface. Fancy (encouraged by the allego- 
rical nature of the masque) played her part too entirely in it 
at the expense of imagination. I had not yet got rid of 
the self-sufficiency caused by my editorial position, or by the 
credit, better deserved, which j)<5htical courage had obtained 
for me. I had yet to learn in what the subtler spirit of poetry 
consisted. 

Nor had I discovered it when I wrote the Story of Rimini, 
It was written in what, perhaps, at my time of life, and after 
the degree of poetical reputation which had been conceded 
me, I may be allowed, after the fashion of painters, to call my 
first manner ; ” not the worst manner conceivable, though 
far from the best; as far from it (or at whatever greater dis- 
tance modesty may require it to be put) as Drydeifs Flower 
and the Leaf from the story in Chaucer which Dryden 
imitated. I must take leave, however, to regard it as a true 
picture, painted after a ccrtiiin mode ; and I can never forged- 
the comfort I enjoyed in painting it, though I think I have 
since executed some things with a more inward perception of 
poetical requirement. 

This poem, the greater part of which was written in prison, 
had been commenced a year or two before, while I was visit- 
mg the sea-coast at Hastings, with my wife and our first 
child. I was very happy; and looking among my books for 
some melancholy theme of verse, by which I could steady my 
felicity, I unfortunately chose the subject of Dante’s famous 
episode. I did not consider, indeed at the time was not criti- 
cally aware, that to enlarge upon a subject which had been 
treated with exquisite sufiiciency, and to his immortal renown, 
by a great master, was not lik(‘ly, by any merit of detail, to 
Bave a tyro in theairt from the chaige of presumption, espe- 
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daily one wlio had not yet even studied poetical mastery 
itsell*, (‘xcept in a subordinate sliape. Dryd(‘U, at that time, 
in spite of my senst^ ot* JM ilton’s superiority, and my early love 
of SiKmser, was the most delightful name to me in English 
poetry. I had found in him more vigour, and music too, ^ 
than in Ih'pe, who had hc'en my closest poetical accpiaintance ; 
and I (‘oultl not rest till I had played on his instrument. I 
br< eight, howevtu', to my task a sympathy with the tender 
and tlu‘ ]iatht‘tie, which I did not liud in my pattern; and 
tlu‘re was also an impulsive difference now and then in the 
style, and a gn‘atcr temU'ucy to simplicity of words. My 
versifu‘ati<m was far I'nmi being so vigorous as liis. There 

Win*t‘ many \vt‘ak lines in it. It succeeded best in catching 

tin* variety of his ca<U‘iuu‘s ; at least so far as they broke iip 
the monotony of Pope. But I had a greater love for the 
beaut it\s c>f external nature; I think also 1 parhiok of a more 
.s(»uthern insight into the beauties of colour, of which I made 
ahuudaut us(‘ in the procession which is described in the first 
(‘auto; and if I iuve.stvd my story with too many circum- 
stances (»f (h'sc.ription, i‘spe(.‘ially on iioints not essential to its 
pi^ogo'css, and thu.s took I<‘ave m toto of tlu^ brevity, as well as 
tin* force (d‘ I)aut(‘, still the enjoyment which led me into the 
supertluity wa-s manift‘st, and so far became its warrant. I j 

had the pk‘asur(^ of supplying my friendly critic, Lord Byron, I 

with a |Hfmt for his Parmna (tln^ incident of the heroine i 

talking in Iut skn^p); of seeing all the reigning ^xiets, without ] 

excepting br(‘ak up tlnar own hen»ic couphds into freer mo- ! 

dulati(»n (which tlu^y mwer atlerwards abandoiKHl) and being | 

paid ti)r tin* r(*s(aitmcnt of the Toiy critics in one single j 

Hcntcue(‘ from th(‘ lips of Mr. Kog(‘rs, who told iim, when I | 

met him k»r tin* first tinut at Lord Byron's house, that he had I 

ju.st left a beaut ihil woman sitting over my in Uws." ; 

I was then between twenty and thirty. Upwards of thirty f. 

ytars atbn'wanis I was t<»i(l hy a friend, that he had just | 

heard one of tin* nio.st distinguished <»f living authoresses say f 

.she had shetl “ tears of vexatkm” <m finding tliat I had recast | 

the eoneitision <if the pomn, and taken away so much of the ^ 

tirst matter. Ii(‘t it he* alIoW(*d me to boast of t(‘ars of this f 

kind, and to say what Iialni th(*y have givtm me. for many a 
wotmd. 11ie ptulion (d* the jniem taken away I have since : 
ri'Mloretl, under a separat*.^ tltk*, in the <*dition of my I^octicixi ^ 
which has app*‘ar(Hl in Anuuiea. ^ By the other | 
liltt»ralioii I have* finally th(»u|dit it best to ahid(g and I have | 
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fcliii 3 reconciled as well as I could tlie friends of the first f-)rm | 

of the poem and those of the nevr. ; 

1 need hardly advert, at the present lime of day, to the jj 

ohjections which were made to this production when it first || 

appeared, by the wrath of the Tory critics. In fact, it would jj 

Imve met with no such hostility, or indeed any hostility at all, !! 

if politics liad not judged it. Critics might have differed 
about it, of course, and reasonably have found fault ; but had 
it emanated from the circles, or been written by any person 
not obnoxious to political objection, I believe there is nobody 
at this time of day, who will not allow, that the criticism in' 
all quarters would have been very good-natured, and willing 
to hail whatever merit it possessed. I may, therefore, l)e 
warranted in having spoken of it without any greater allu.sicm 
to quarrels which have Jong been oven*, and to which I have 
confessed that I gave the first cause of provocation. 

The Story of JUmini had not long appeared wlnm I received 
a co[y of it, which looked like witchcraft. It was the ithm- 
tical poem, in type and appearance, bound in calf, and sent 
me without any ex])lanation ; but it was a little smalhu'. I 
turned it over a dozen times, wondering what it could be, and 
hoAV it could have originated, d'he simple solution of tin* 
puzzle I did not consider, till I had suniiuoned other persons 
to partake my astonishnieut. At lengt.h we (‘onsulted tlu^ 
title-page, and there saw the names of Wells and Lilly, 

Boston; and M. Carey, Philadelphia.” -—I. l bought liow th(‘ 

siglit would have pleased my hitlun* and motlun*. I 

I now returned the visits which Lord ]>yrou liad madt^ m(‘ ! 

in prison, llis wife’s set)aration from him had just taken i 

place, and lie had become ill liimself; his fa<;(^ was jauiulitMHl ! 

with bile; lie felt the attacks of the [mblii^ sevmvly; and, to 5 

crown all, lui had an execut ion in Ids house. I was .stnude ■ 

with the real trouhh* lu* manih'sted, compansl with what llu* I 

pulilic thought of it. ^ria; ailherenet* of his old fVituuls was 
also touching. I saw Mr. Hijhhouse, now Lord Ih*oughlt)ii, 
and Mr. Serope. Davies (college friends <»f his) almost evtsy 
time I called. Mr. Uogie-s was ritgular in his daily visits ; 
and Lord Holland, he (old me,, was vmy kind. 

Lord Byron, at this juncture, took tlu‘. blame of th(‘ (piarrid ; 

ii[)ou himsiilf Ihi (weu enlisUHl tlni self-love of Ids new j 

visitor so kir on tlic lady’s si<Ie, as to U^ll him ** that sh(‘ liked ■ 

my poem, and had compared Ids tempm* to that of (iiovanui, i 

the hiM'oine’s consort.” Ht* also showed m<! a Iett<*r wld<‘,hshi‘ : 


kvimimmAniY m mimt hunt . 


||*4 wriiCiii liiiii iu*r at'piulure from the house, and when 
•!ii’ w:i'i -OH in‘r Wiiy to tho n-btlous who iHJrsuadcd her hot to 
sriiirii. Ii^ wifli tho epithet before mentioned- 

^ii4 luM %%riiirii ill II npirit of giHH.l»liuuumr, and even offond- 
tirM, itliirli, thniiih i‘oiilaiuing notliingbut what a wife ought 
mnir, mill i-i ihr bt‘t!i‘r fi»r writing, was, I thought, almost 
t,4) Im :4,imw. But a rortiiia over»ci>mnmnicativeness was 
44* ku-tiHlup, which, though it some- 
fusir-i l.n-mir ilii* rliiliMiko i^iinplieity td* a poet, startled you 
.4t Miliars ill iJi'i'pi’riitiii iiM It h*d to dm-loHurt^s of questionable 

p'l»'p'l|r|y . 

I I tiUi|*'r?4!4HHl the eircuuiHtanoes of this separation 

llo“ iiiiii', iiiulMill boiler muuo time afterwards ; but I have 
brt ‘11 fr.iiviiire*b onti the etuiviction grows stronger every 
d4j, ili*4i ti‘» di?ijiuit*, even if it were desirable or 

lirr.iirr |o ifiir;Uigiite it, ran ever Im thoroughly understood 
iitilr» yi»u hrar Iwiili jMirties, and know their entire relative 
fr'eribrr %¥ilti the interests and imssiona of those 
flirin. Toil iiiUMt uIho be sure of their statements, and 
i%l,vri!irr tlir ou iiU sulvs theiuselves are pre- 

»-r ihr rrvrr;*o\ Indeed Vi »u cannot know individuals 
truly, uii!e?i:i yolt have lived with them; at all 
rv^.'n.f.s, U!ij;r"w y*’ii luivi* luadtril th«*m hmg enough to know 
iibvihrr a|»prar^iiier'?i are ri‘aUtii*.H ; and although you may, 
aiU !»■> a eriiain tiegree mmt^ draw your own conclusions' 
rr.ipr.'iiiig |4*i*|4r from Mtatiiuents whicli they give to the 
wiirilirr or agalmd themselves, yet it is siifer, as 
i^idl 4/1 plraiaiitrr, fi» l»»avi- iliat »|ue4tit»n ns nmeh ns poasible 
ill ibr idarr where it etught rwr ti» idnde, unless brought for- 
%% 4 r 4 -n the Idglir^it and notde/U gt'tamds ; namely, in the 
f.| till* lirurt tluit l«w mmt sutferiHl under its causes, 
i di.ill, ili.-rr-ibre, «ay notlung nmre <jf a business which 
r.'.t-dy ■Mu.fht f.o have heard of. fa»rd Byron soon afterwards 
|»=-!l F.iV/lind, and I did not »*»e him npin, or hear from him, 
4 -f him, till he profHiseil my jidning him in Italy, I 
i 4 k- my lr 4 V«* tif hifiu therefore, till that and proceed 

i*. *4' itie trieiids mth whom I hecame intimate in the 

in»' 4iiW hile-’'«"?^he||ey and KvatH, . , , . 

I III 3 i n^m Slu-llry during tiui early |a-ri<Hl of the Exaniinerj 
p' iiidieiiiirnt tut aecinintof the Regent; but it was 
fUili Ibr a Irw idiorl wliieh iitd not pnHluce intimacy. 

111^141 iiei.'rd Mr, Rowlaial Hunter who ft rat brought Leigh 
lltifit iiiid iito*it valued Irseild |.H‘rsi»nally together, bhelky 
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had brought a manuscript poem which proved by no means 

suited to the publishing house in St. Paul’s Churchyard. But 

Mr. Hunter sent the young reformer to seek the counsel of i 

Leigh Hunt.] He was then a youtli, not come to his full | 

growth ; very gentlemanly, earnestly gazing at every object j 

that interested him, and quoting the Greek dramatists. Not i 

long afterwards he married his first wife ; and he subsequently 

wrote to me while I was in prison, as I have before mentioned. 

I renewed the correspondence a year or two afterwards, dur- 
ing which period one of the earliest as well as most beautiful 
of his lyric poems, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ^ had ap- 
peared in the Examiner. Meantime, he and his wife had 
parted; and now he re-appeared before me at Hampstead, in 
consequence of the calamity which I am about to mention. 

But this circumstance it will be proper to introduce with 
some remarks, and a little previous biography. I 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader at this present 
day, that Percy Bysshe Shelley was the eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle-Goring, in Sussex. Ho was 
born at Field Place, in that county, the 4th of August, 1702. 

It is difEcult, under any circumstances, to speak with pro- 
per delicacy of the living connections of the dead ; but it is 
no violation of decorum to observe, that the family con- | 

nections of Mr. Shelley belonged to a small party in the Houses i 

of Commons, itself belonging to another party. They won* | 

Whig Aristoci'ats, voting in the interest of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. To a man of genius, endowed with a melaphysical 
acuteness to discern truth and falsehood, and a strong sensi- • 

bility to give way to his sense of it, such an origin, however 1 

respectable in the ordinary point of view, was not the very 
luckiest that could have happened for tiu*. purpoae of ke(q)ing 
him within ordinary bounds. With what fetdings is Truth to 
open its eyes upon this world among the most respectable of i 

our mere party gentry ? Among licensed contradictions of 
all sorts? among the Christian doctrines and the worldly 
practices ? Among fox-hunters and their cliaplains ? among 
beneficed loungers, rakish old g<‘ntlemen, and more startling ; 

young ones, who are old in the folly of kmwingness p<H)pU^ I 

not indeed bad in themselves ; not so bad as tlieir wholesale 
and untlunking decriers, muclx less their hypocritical de(;ri(‘rs ; ^ 

many excellent by nature, l)ut spoilt by those profi‘ss(Hl de- f 

mauds of what is right and noble, and those incul (nations, at ; 

the same time, of wliat is false and ’wrong, which ha\'c bfi*n 
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:i;!uaraMy l«y a latt‘ and 

wliifl! Ih* lia?^ !u-lp«‘tl siuh.' t*t' oiir hi‘>t livin'/ 

it l(» !i*avv <‘Uf ot tin* mT tlu'ir anihitiaus. 

Slifllt-y tt> tliiiik at a \t‘iy <‘ar{y ;//*, and ia tljink^ 

tai% ul‘ ihfsv :iuo!uaH«‘a. Il«‘ saw tliat at t-very stvp in iHP 
.Siam' wasr\|Mn‘{rd lu'lwnii a truth wliich lu* was 

!i4«l HMt to violah*, and a rc*liturin;': autl th*uhh*-muariin^/’ n( it 
wliiolt fi'r/rd him tlio vinlatani, 

Willi this jutuldt‘, thvu, «»r truth aitd talsrliiMul in his htsul, 
aiiil a i/iuus btuai tt» tlvtr/t it* Sholh-y was s/nt to Kton^ and 
aflorwards to t!H‘ i'uiviu'sity of tWthrd. At Htoti a Ih'vivwvr 
roi*t»!l«'rti*d him Ss'tlini^ troos i»ji tiro with a hiu'uin^^-jLdass ; a 
prooorilintA wliioh tin* orifio sot douvti tn his natural tast(‘ thr 
tloNirmiion. Porhaps tho aam»^ Urvirwor (if wi* nro nt»i mis* 
takou as Iti tho |H*r.st»n) wotUd now., I'V tht‘ Iiolp of his (»\vu 
ri|»i‘r faoiiltios* ultiihuto it to tlio natmal ouriosity of ^.^onhis. 
At tho fi^uiio srlicioh tlio rofornoT ro'io ttp in oppositiciu 

to tho aystom of A/alnsf this ouMtom lio fornu’d a 

I't.n.-'Spiraoy ; and fa* a timo ho mado it pauao, at loaat as far as 
his mwu prr.u-n was o*. *Ui*rrnr«L His fos-lin/s at tins porhul <»( 
his hfo aro tourlun/!y and pou«-rfu!ly do.-H-i'ihod in tho (h‘di» 
oatioii of fho AVro// o/' /s/uoi : ^ 

*" 1’lioio.dUs of iiroat dvt’4'< wvvr iniiun drar frinnh whon llrst 
I1ir r'touds wliioli wrajs this wurid foMu yt»ulU tlid pass. 

I do romnuhfr will tlio liuur whirh hiir-it 
?lily spirU*a strop, a tfodi May day it wm, 

Wliru I walkM forth upuii do* nhtirrui/ r!fu-s% 

And wr|il, i kiiott ti»*t why, until ttirrr 

From thr tirar srhoolriiom, ^oim that, alas! 

WVio hut muo rs’ho tVoiii a H«'«rld of wtH-'o-'* 

*i*hr tiarali ami or.itns/ alnir of tyrants ami of toO'4. 

** And ilirti I r!n->ipM ni) hiiisd'h and look'd around, ”>• 

Ihir iiMjir w,i'» urar to niork my ^troandii-ii oyrs, 

\\d»t» !i I'Miir’d fht'ir warm drop-i on t!io ?»muiy i^rouiid: 

.So vmIIjoUI nham*’ I ‘jpalo*; ‘ I wid ho wiso. 

An ! |!I'4, and Ifor. afid imid. if in m»* hrs 
*'■ 3SS li ImI' I /{-oa- wnry to hrlo'ld 

••.t'liodi and tiio still tvr-inm/o 

Wiih’aii ri-|ir*..i*'U *‘ 1 * rln--^di.‘ I tin n OMiitrolPd 
Mj irai's; iiiv hrart gi’rw i aim, and I wai mrt-k lUid hnhh 

** And llial liour »lid I, with rarm’-it tlmu/tit, 
ilr.lj* kllowh'd;/- from forliiddrn mim-'i of lofri 
Id I iiolliiii/ ijj.tl ni) t> rants ki»av or faiij-dU 
I raf’rd |i» Irani, tail from lhal srrrid ^loro 
Wfititgiil liiikrd arinotir h»r my soul, Iw-toro 
It liiigtil wallt idtili l»i war >imo«/ immhtitd " 
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Slielley, I Lolieve, was takon from Eton berore tlie regular 
period for k'uving school. 11 is uiicouventioiuil spirit; — pi^iu',- 
trating, sincere, and deinanding the reason uiul justice of 
things — was found to be inconvenient. At flxford it was 
worse. Logic was there put into his hands ; and he used it 
in the most uncompromising manner. The more iinportaut 
the px’oposition, the moi'c lui thought lumsi^lf bound to invi\s- 
tigate it : the greatm- the demaiul upon liLs assent, the h‘ss, 
upon their own priuci])le of reasoning, he thought himself 
hound to grant it : for the university, by its ordinances, in- 
viltHl scholars to ask (pieslions which tlu'y fonud tlunnselvt's 
unable to answer. SludU‘y did so ; and the answer was (Ex- 
pulsion. It is true, the (juestion lu‘ ask(‘d was a very hard 
on(‘. It was tipon (Ike (‘xistt'iKu; of (Jod. lUit could neltluEr 
Faith, llopiE, nor C'harity find a h{‘t((‘r answ(‘r than that ? and 
in the UuEtli, too, of tlu'ir own chalh'ugx' to impiiry? (buhl 
not som(‘ |!:(‘ntl(‘ and loving nature haV(E l)e(‘U fcnuid to speak 
to him in privati', and b(Eg him at liEust to consider ami paus(E 
over the ([iu‘.sti(m, Cor reas<»ns which might havi* had their 
(‘orrespondiug (‘ffet^t V The Ohureh of England has lH‘en a 
hl(‘ssing to mankind, iuasmueh as it has diseounl(‘uanc(Ed th(E 
worst superstitions, and givx'U s(*ns(‘ and iniproveni(‘Ut h‘av(E to 
grow; hut iC it eaniiot learn still further to sacrilic(‘ letter to 
spirit, and S(‘t‘ tlH‘. danpyr of chusiug its lips on (h(‘ greatest 
o(‘casions and then proeei'ditig to open them on the .sinalh*rit, 
and disputi* with its very self <m points tla* most “ fjivi»Iotis 
and vexati(ms,” it will do its(‘lf an injury it little dreams (d* 
with tlu‘ new an«l itonstantly growing intelligence of the 
masses; who are looking tiu’ward to rht^ noblest v<*rsiou of 
(Jhri.Htiauity, wIuUe tlu‘ir teachers are thus iighting aluiiit the 
mealiest. 

(‘oiK’cive a youu;i: man of iMr, Shelley's character, with no 
better expt’rienei’ (d'tlie Idmdiiess and sincerity of thosi* whom 
h<‘ had jHTplexetl, thus thrown lorth into society, to hirm ids 
own judgments, and pursue his own career. It. was AbnVd/s 
Old in the IVarld^ Imt forimsl by his own tuUn\shi[». 'I'liere is 
a novel, under that title, wiitteu by the. (lermau La F<*ntaine, 
which has often remindt*‘l me t»f him. 'fhe h(*ro of am»tli‘S\ 
hy the same author, calltsl ilu* /iCpre/a//c, still more re.ssubles 
him. Him way ot proceeding was entirely after the fa.\hi<<n ef 
guileIe;,H, but vebeimmt bear(:i, whieb not beio;* v.» ll 
replied to by their teiic'liers, and fniding them hu.lilr tn in 
ipliry, add to a iialural h*ve <d‘ trnlh .all llu* pa . i««uah- aoh'Ur 
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of a generous and devoted protection of it. Shelley had met 
with Godwin’s Political Justice^ and he seemed to breathe, for 
the first time, in an open and bright atmosphere. He resolved 
to square all his actions by what he conceived to be the 
strictest justice, without any consideration for the opinions of 
those whose little exercise of that virtue towards himself ill 
fitted them, he thought, for better teachers, and as ill warranted 
him in deferring to the opinions of the world whom they 
guided. That he did some extraordinary things in conse- 
quence is admitted : that he did many noble ones, and all with 
sincerity, is well known to his friends, and will be admitted 
by all sincere persons. Let those who are so fond of exposing 
their own natures, by attributing every departure from ordi- 
nary conduct to bad itiotives, ask themselves what conduct 
could be more extraordinary in their eyes, and at the same 
time less attributable to a bad motive, than the rejection of an 
estate for the love of a principle? Yet Shelley rejected one. 
He had only to become a yea and nay man in the House of 
Commons, to be one of the richest men in Sussex. He de- 
clined it, and lived upon a comparative pittance. Even the 
fortune that he would ultimately have inherited, as seciu*ed to 
his person, was petty in the comparison. 

So he went up to town. Had he now behaved himself par- 
donably in the eyes of the conventional in those days (for it 
is wonderful in how short a time honest discussion may be 
advanced by a court at once correct .and unbigoted, and by a 
succession of calmly progressing ministries ; and all classes 
are now beginning to permit the wisdom of every species of 
abuse to be doubted), Shelley would have gone to London 
with the resolution of sowing his wild oats, and becoming a 
decent member of society; that is to say, he would have 
seduced a few maid-servants, or at least haimted the lobbies 
of the theatre, and then bestowed the remnant of his consti- 
tution upon some young lady of his own rank in life, and 
settled into a proper church-and-king man of the old leaven, 
perhaps a member of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
This used to be the proper routine, and gave one a right to be 
didactic. Alas ! Shelley did not do so ; and bitterly had he 
to repent, not that he did not do it, but that he married while 
yet a stripling, and that the wife whom he took was not of a 
nature to appreciate his understanding, or, perhaps, to come 
from contact with it uninjured in what she had of her own. 
They separated by mutual consent, after the birth of two 
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chiWrcn. To tliis measure liis enemies would hardly have f 

demurred ; especially as the marriage was disapproved by the [ 

husband’s family, and the lady was of inferior rank. It might il 

have been regarded even as something like making amends. !5 

But to one thing they would strongly have objected. He pro- 
ceeded, in the spirit of Milton’s doctrines, to pay his court to 
another lady. I wish I could pursue the story in the Siime 
tone ; but now came the greatest pang of his life. He was 
residing at Bath, when news came to him that his wife had 
destroyed herself. It was a heavy blow to him, and he never 
forgot it. For a time it tore his being to pieces ; nor is there 
a doubt that, Iiowever deeply he was accustomed to reason on 
the nature and causes of evil, and on the steps necessary to be ® 

tak(‘n for opposing it, he was not without remorse for having 
no better e.xercised his jtidgnient with regard to the degree of 
intellect he had allied himself with, and for having given rise 
to a premature independence of conduct in one unequal to the 
task. The lady was greatly to be. pitied; so was the survivor. 

Let the collegiate refuaers of argunumt, and the conventional 
sowers of their wild oats, with myriads of unhappy womtm 
behind them, rise up in judgment against him I Honester men 
will not be hindered from doing justice to sincerity wherever 
they fmd it ; nor be induced to blast the memory of a man <d’ 
genius and benevolence, for one painful passjige in his life, 
which lie might have avoided had lie been no bettiu* than his 
calumniators. 

On tlu^ death of his xiufortunati*. lady, Sh(*ll(y married tlu‘, 
daughter of Mr. (h>dwin, and r(‘Hi<led at <Jreat Marlow, in 
Ihickinghamshire, whori! my family and myself paid him a 
visit, ami where he was a blessing to the poor. His charity, 
though lilHiral, was not wi‘ak. lie. impured personally into 
tlie circumstances of his petitioners, visiie<l the sick in their 
beds (for he. had gom* the round of tlu^ hospitals on purpose 
to be able to praetisi^ on occasion), ami kept a regular list of 
imlustriinm poor, whom he assisted with small sums to make 
up their accounts, : 

Ht‘re lie wrote, the Revolt of hitvn and A I^roposal for 
putting Reform to the Vote through the Country. He offeri’d i 

to give a tenth part (»f his income for a year towards tluj 
advanmanent of the projiad. Hi*, used to sit in a stmly adorned 
with casts, as large as lite, oftlu' Vatican Apollo and the cel(*.s- 
tial Venus. Betweenwhiies he would walk in the ganlmi, or 
t^ke jftrolls about the country, or a sail in a boat, a diversion 
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of wliicli lu* was passionately foutl Flowers^ or the sight of 
a happy face, (u* the lu'ariug cE' a etmgenial remark, would 
make lus eyes sparkle with (lelight. At <»tlu‘r times he would 
sutldenly droop intt> an aspect of <lejectioiu particularly when 
a wretclu'd face passed him, tu' when he saw tlu* misu'rahle- 
looking children td‘ a lace-making villagt' near him, or when 
he tlnmglit <d' his own ehildiam, i*f wh**m he had been tleprived 
hy the C’ourt of Cdianeery. He tame said to me thiring a walk 
in the Strand, 'vLts^k at all these wteu and miseralde faces 
that pass us, and tell jne what is t*i ht* thought <d' tin* world 
t!u‘y appear in?’" I said, “ Ah. hut these fates are not all 
worn with grief. You must take the wear ami tear of plea- 
sure inti^ the aectmut; t»f seeret jeys as wtdl as sorrtuvK; of 
merry-makings ami sittings up at night. He ttwued that 
tltere was trutli in the remark, d'liis was the smt t‘f eonst»Ia- 
tion which I was in the hahit of giving him, atnl ft»r whieh he 
was thaidcful, heeaust* I was slneere. 

As to his children, tlie rtwler, perhaps, 1^ m*t awar*^ that in 
this ctamtry t*f Fmgluml, so jtistly «'a!le<l free t»n many aeconnts, 
ami st» proud of its FngliNhnnui's ea.Ntle”- -t»f the lioU'^e whieh 
nothing eau violate-' a man’.. ^'iF^pring ean he taken frtiiu him 
to- nnn'row, who hohls aditlerent opinion from tlu' Lord l-han- 
eellor in faith ami nnaals. Hum»-V, if he ha*l any, might 
have !»ei‘u taken, (tihhon’s mieht havt? heeu taken, I'ho vir- 
tuous Hoiidoreet, if he liad heen an F.ngli^ltmau and a father, 
wouhl have HltHnl no ehance. l‘!ato, fa* hi^ Utpuhlii^ would 
havesttHwl as little; ami MademtaNoIle de ( han nay might havi* 
heen torn fri>m the arum of her ad<«ptin‘r t tther, Mi»ntaigne, 
eonvicted heyitml redemption of Sf-etng faitlna' than tin* walls 
of tin* (omit i‘f (diancery. 'fhar Mudi thing/i are not dt»ne 
iiften, I helie%‘e : that, they may he ihaje i.trenn* than [•eopk? 
MiNpeef, I helieve ulst* ; f a' tisey are f i'.m'.a*'ft'«i with ch^stal 
dcH.ivs and the details are forhidden to trampire. 

C^mvvi d/n/i, Hliefley’s eaiiie,:.! poetiral protlueti«-n. written 
heihre he was out of Ilia teens, and regretted hy him aiK a 
ermie prodnetion, was puhlidjed without his tM-n^eiU, Vet he 
was i-oitviete«| fV*»m it of Itoldiu'; th«* opmiMU uhieh his teaehcrH 
at the C'liiversily !i:m! m*t fhonghi tit t** re;eH»ti him out 
He was al'st eliano'd wdth not In-iug of the reeeived <»pituomi 
with reg;ar«l to the inforeMiir ■■■,»•• i4 the se\*s; and Ids ehildren, 
li girl aiid a hoy, wer#* taloai from hnn. ^f’hey were Irans- 
lerreil to the care of* ’i e!«>rgyman o| tfje Chtueh ot I'.ngland, 
Till! circtinrHiiiiice deeply alfeeted .Shelley ; i.M much that 
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he never allerwarcLs daml to trust liiinself Avitli iiientioniiig 
ihcir names in iny lioariu^', thougli I liad stood at liis side 
throughout the businesvs ; probably for that reason/*’ Shelley’s 
manner of lile. suflered greatly in its rt'pule tVoiu this circmii- 
stanee. lie Ava,s said to be kee])ing a sm-aglio at ]\rarlow ; and 
Ins friends jrirtook of th(‘ scandal, 'rids keepca* <d’ a seraglio, 
who, in 1‘aet, was (‘xtreiiudy dillioxdt to be ])h‘ased in siudi 
niatU'rs, and wlio had no idea of lov(‘ niiconneeted with stmti- 
ment, passed his days like a hermit, lie rose early iii the 
morning, walked and rcaid before breaktiust, totik that meal 
sparingly, wrote and studied tlui gretitt'r part (d* tlu‘ nunadng, 
walk(‘d and read again, dined on vegetabh‘s (for he took neither 
m(‘at nor wine), couversc'd with his frixaids (to whom his house 
was (‘ver open), again walkcsl out, and usually linislu'd with 
r(‘ading to Ids wife till ten (udcud^, wlum h(‘, wmit he<!. This 
was his daily existeiua*. Uis lundv was geiK'rally Plato, or 
nomt*r, or om* of the (Iret'k tragedians, or th<‘ P>il)h‘, in Avliieh 
last he. took a grt‘at, though pi'cnliar, and tdbm admiring in- 
t(‘r(^st. ()u(‘ <d* his fivonrite parts was tlu‘ botdc of Jcdn 'I'lie 
writings altrihuttnl to 8ol<*mou tluuight loo Kpiema'an, in 
tlH‘ mod(‘ru s(ais(‘ of tlie word ; and in Ids notions ot' St. Paul 
li(‘ agr(‘ed with the writer of the work (‘nth led, iXot Pdul hid 
Jesus, F(»r his (Tristianity, in tin' proper sense <d* th<‘ word, 
he W(‘nt to flu* Epistle of St, James, and to tin* Serm(»u on the 
Mount hy (’hrist himsedf, for whos(‘ beindic’ent intentions li<^ 
eut(*rtaln(*d tin* greatest revereiiet*. 'I’heia* was mdliiny; wliieh 
(‘inbittered his <‘in'mit*s against him nnna* than tin* ktiow- 
ledgi! of (his liiet, His want of liiith, indeed, in the lelt(*r, 
and his cxeeeding faith in the spirit, of (’hristianlty, formed 
a eominent, tin* out* on tin* other, vt'ry f(»rmidald«* to (host* 
wlm ehosi* (o tbrget what vSeriptnre h.-elf ob.serves on that 
p(jln{.| 

As an instauee of SIn‘llt*y’s extraordinary g(‘n(*rusity, a 

* I'he hey is since dead; ami Sht'Uey’.H son Iw hi?i ammd wife, the 
(laughter of (bxbvin, hnn stn'ceeded t«» tin* haroni*t<\v. It mddom falls 
to tin* lot of a won to have itln.HtricmH doseent so heap(‘d up<jn him; 
hiH mother a women (jf talent,*i; his father a man of genius; Ids 
grandtatlier, (hid win, a waiter seenre of immortality; his Krand- 
mother, (hnhvtn's wif(\ the eelehrateil Mary WolUtouecralt ; and on 
tin* sid(* of Inn fatlier’s am*estors he partakes of the blood of the 
intellednal as wall as patrieian tamily of the SaekvilleH. Hut, w lmt. 
is best of all, his own intellifp'nt and IdHTad nature makes iiim worthy 
of all this lustre, ^ | 

f *' For the hitter killeth, Injt the spirit givetU life,*’ 
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friend of his, a man of letters, enjoyed from him at that 
period a pension of a hundred a year, though he had but a 
thousand of his own ; and he continued to enjoy it till fortune 
rendered it superfluous. But the princeliness of his disposi- 
tion was seen most in his behaviour to another friend, the 
writer of this memoir, who is proud to relate, that with 
money raised by an effort, Shelley once made him a present 
of fourteen hundred pounds, to extricate him from debt. I 
was not extricated, for I bad not yet learned to be careful : 
but the shame of not being so, after such generosity, and the 
pain which my friend afterwards underwent when I was in 
trouble and he was helpless, were the first causes of my 
thinking of money matters to any purpose. His last sixpence 
was ever at my service, had I chosen to share it. In a 
poetical epistle written some years afterwards, and published 
in the volume of Posthumous Poems, Shelley, in alluding to 
his friend’s circumstances, which for the second time were 
then straitened, only made an affectionate lamentation that he 
himself was poor ; never once hinting that he had already 
drained his purse for his friend. 

To return to Hampstead. — Shelley often came there to see 
me, sometimes to stop for several days. He delighted in the 
natural broken ground, and in the fresh air of the place, 
especially when the wind set in from the north-west, whicli 
ured to give him an intoxication of animal spirits. Here also 
he swam his paper boats on the ponds, and delighted to play 
with my children, particularly with my eldest boy, the serious- 
ness of whose imagination, and his susceptibility of a “grim” 
impression (a favourite epithet of Shelley’s), highly interested 
him. He would play at “ frightful creatures !’ with him, from 
which the other would snatch “a fearful joy,” only begging 
him occasionally “ not to do the horn,” which was a way that 
Shelley had of screwing up his hair in front, to imitate a 
weapon of that sort. This was the boy (now the man of 
forty-eight, and himself a fine writer) to whom Lamb took 
such a liking on similar accounts, and addressed some charm- 
ing verses as his “ favourite child.” I have already mentioned 
him during my imprisonment. 

As an instance of Shelley’s playfulness when he was in 
good spirits, he was once going to town with me in the 
Hampstead stage, when our only companion was an old lady, 
who sat silent and still after the English fashion. Shelley 
was fond of quoting a passage from Richard the Second, in 
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tlie commencement of which the king, in the indulgence of 
his misery, exclaims — 

“For Heaven’s sake! let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings.** 

Shelley, who had been moved into the ebullition by some- 
thing objectionable which he thought he saw in the face of 
our companion, startled her into a look of the most ludicrous 
astonishment, by suddenly calling this passage to mind, and, 
in his enthusiastic tone of voice, addressing me by name with 
the first two lines. Hunt 1” he exclaimed, — 

“For Heaven’s sake! let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings.’* 

The old lady looked on the coach-floor, as if expecting to see 
us take our seats accordingly. 

But here follows a graver and more characteristic anecdote. 
Shelley was not only anxious for the good of mankind in 
general. We have seen what he proposed on the subject of 
Keform in Parliament, and he was always very desirous of the 
national welfare. It was a moot point when he entered your 
room, whether he would begin with some haJf-pleasant, half- 
pensive joke, or quote something Greek, or ask some question 
about public affairs. He once came upon me at Hampstead, 
when I had not seen him for some time ; and after grasping 
my hands with both his, in his usual fervent manner, he sat 
down, and looked at me very earnestly, with a deep, though 
not melancholy, interest in his face. We were sitting with 
our knees to the fire, to which we had been getting nearer and 
nearer, in the comfort of finding ourselves together. The 
pleasure of seeing him was my only feeling at the moment ; 
and the air of domesticity about us was so complete, that I 
thought he was going to speak of some family matter, either 
his or my own, when he asked me, at the close of an intensity 
of pause, what was “ the amount of the national debt.” 

I used to rally him on the apparent inconsequentiality of his 
manner upon those occasions, and he was always ready to carry 
on the jest, because he said that my laughter did not liinder 
my being in earnest. 

But here follows a crowning anecdote, with which I shall 
close my recollections of him at this period. We shall meet 
him again in Italy, and there, alas I I shall have to relate 
events graver stiU. 

I w^is returning home one night to Hampstead after the 
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opera. As I approaclied tlie door, I heard strange and alanu^ 
ing shrieks, mixed with the voice of a man. The next day it 
was reported by the gossips that Mr. Shelley, no Christian (for 
it was he who was there), had brought some “very strange 
female ” into the house, no better, of course, than she ought 
to be. The real Christian had puzzled them. Shelley, in 
coming to our house that night, had foimd a woman lying 
near the top of the hill, in fits. It was a fierce winter night, 
with snow upon the ground ; and winter loses nothing of its 
fierceness at Hampstead. My friend, always the promptest as 
well as most pitying on these occasions, knocked at the first 
houses he could reach, in order to have the woman taken in. 
The invariable answer was, that they could not do it. He 
asked for an outhouse to put her in, Avhile he went for a doctor. 
Impossible ! In vain he assured them she was no impostor. 
They would not dispute the point with him ; but doors were 
closed, and windows were shut down. Had he lit upon 
worthy Mr. Park, the philologist, that gentleman would assur- 
edly have come, in spite of his Calvinism. But he lived too 
-far off. Had he lit upon my friend Armitage BroAvn, who 
lived on another side of the Heath ; or on his friend and 
neighbour Dilke ; they would either of them have jumped up 
from amidst their books or their bed-clothes, and have gone 
out with him. But the paucity of Christians is astonishing, 
considering the number of them. Time Hies ; the poor 
woman is in convulsions ; her son, a young man, lamenting 
over her. At last my friend sees a carriage driving up to a 
house at a little distance. The knock is given ; the warm 
door opens ; servants and lights pour forth. Now, thought 
he, is the time. He puts on his best address, which anybody 
-might recognize for that of the highest gentleman as well as 
of an interesting individual, and plants himself in the way of 
an elderly person, who is stepping out of the carriage with his 
family. He tells his story. They only press on the faster. 
“ Will you go and see her?” “ No, sir ; there’s no necessity 
for that sort of thing, depend on it. Impostors swarm every- 
where : the thing cannot be done ; sir, your conduct is extra- 
ordinary.” “ Sir,” cried Shelley, assuming a very different 
manner, and forcing the flourishing householder to stop out of 
astonishment, “ I am sorry to say that your conduct is not ex- 
traordinary ; and if my own seems to amaze you, I mil tell 
you something which may amaze you a little more, and I hoi)e 
will frighten you. It is such men as you who madden the 
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spirits and tlie patience of tlie poor and wretched ; and if ever 
a convulsion comes in this country (which is very probable), 
recollect Avluit I tell you : — you will have your house, that 
you refuse to put the miserable woman into, burnt over your 
liead.” God bless me, sir! Dear me, sir!” exclaimed the 
poor, frightened man, and iluttercd into, his mansion. The 
woman was then brought to our house, which was at some 
distance, and down a bleak path (it was in the Vale of Health) ; 
and Shelley and her son W'ore obliged to hold her till the 
doctor could arrive. It appeared that she had been attending 
this son in London, on a criminal charge made against him, 
the agitation of which had thrown her into the lits on her 
return. I'he doctor said that she would have perished, had 
she lain there a short time longer. The next day my friend 
sent motlier and son comfortably home to Hendon, where they 
%vere known, and wdience they returned him thanks full of 
gratitude. 


CIIAPTEE XVL 

KEATS, LAMB, AND COLBIUDGE. 

And now to speak of Keats, who was introduced to me by his 
Hehoolmaster’s son, Charles Cowdmi Clarke, a man of a most 
genial nature and eorresponding ])oeticaI taste, admiral)ly well 
<piali(it‘d to nourish tlu^ gt'uius of his jmpil. 

I had m^t known tlu‘ young jnad. long, when Shelley and 
he became acupiainU'd umhn- my roof. Keats did not take 
to Shell(‘y a.s kindly as Sludhy did to him, Bhelley’s only 
thouglits of his new ae<iualn(ance were vSueh as regardc'd his 
bad health, with which lie sym[)a(hi/.<‘d, and his ]) 0 (‘try, of 
which he has kdl smdi a monument of his admiration in 
Adonais, K<n'i1h, btdng a little too smjsitive on the score of 
his origin, felt inclined to st'c in every man of birth a sort of 
mitural eiumiy. Them- styhss in writing also win-e very differ-' 
enfc ; and Keats, m^twithstanding his unbounded sympathicis 
with ordinary flesh and bloiKl, and even the trausceudental 
cosmo]K)litics of /////jcrma, was so far inferior in universality 
to his great aeipiaiutaiuje, that \w. cmild not accompany liim in 
his (laMlal rounds with nature, an<l his AndHme.tU'an (mdoa- 
vonrs to mov(‘ the glolu' with liis own hands. I am bound to 
state thus mu(!h; hee-aust*, hop(‘J<*ss of rectovcnmig liis health, 
under circumstanccH that inado the feeling extremely bitter, 
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Hit iii'itali|r v%vn tn li:m* driven !ua gusuF 

rH»i« Im ;iiid tlii;M Huf unW with rvjy^nrd f<> the acquaint- 

lie iiityhl rriWMiinhly to have hial acme 

♦elvHiifaHi'-’ *»vi‘r liiiii, l»iii Im niv.-^elh wiitt had none; for J 
|r,ii!3^‘4 t-dhw da\% with oxtreiiie pait^ anch m I am sure 
k'.vA Hii'l ri'flrrfitivf a man aa Mr. Monckton M lines would j 
r-’i iiitlifted on mt* e»iuld he have tUresren it, that Keats 
.H. < !e- of lii'^ iiif#*re*nir.^e with xih sus|hh’Uh 1 fmth '■ 

.>;i-rl!ry and iiJiMnf of a winh it* ^i-e him utulervalued 1 Such 
r ilio wliirh e**n-^laiil iiift*|ieity can jdav with the most 
In-r Sliellrj, h*! ddoieiM aii,«iwtT. For mymdf, 
h*i *ariy air^wn* %%1iirh I altered al«»ut him, living and 
dead, .net landt iw I iiow |kroe»‘ed to re|ieat. I miglit as well ' 
er'eii t^'ld iloii I %vi'i|ied See ihe thiwers or the stars 
ittsivlef % aliietl, v>r my omii la-art that loved him, 

Hat ti wa-* and |»a3.Heii away, It a|ijH*ars, l»j Mr. 

f ihai all tin liieiid*^ dt-esati.Hheil him in the course 

f* d, fii.d-) lii'-'i irtii|’rr ; and my fiiend, Mr. Millies^ will 
a' 5SJ-- I ■ vi\ , fhat fleet*- la'ilera ami Uiaiiainit t*f the young 
n. %vri.- V. a aiseasa liii ha|»|ae.*il eflu-dons, nor Wanting to 
a r:-':\nu nf eharaeter to hia inetnury. That 

rr;'>, |=* ■ *! Eoer rieainli alr»*ady for ihoSO wIlO WcrC ■ 

V 4 I-' di-'jej-in if.; and iho^e- who w'ere iio|, hardly de- | 
f t, *'4 !•' fJe'tr »nui leUieai'i «U f‘nergy llattetvtl at the ' 
1 Keaf-'t was already known to havt^ |»ersonally * 

kU.viH'-4 a ^>^.e'L>’s|ard, and to hare been the author of ^ 

: j 

' 111 ill iAf'y-n- iiit*.'faiire of the early iimh.** j 

Whal tiir.j, r- ei'ulsl lea^e !»rett te-er.^Haty Ut hidaiice the tn‘m* 
I4ir!..f el V in Im **ailier |*o«’tmi V The world 

I ’. ,11 I'pi (.-n'mHh i!ieariiation« «*i’ i^oeirs lhem.se|veH in Aremlian 
-dii,!.: i‘» send-'i' u-*'rvn:m'y any d»-fei ioration of fiuch m it 1ms 

ll:-- In.', k f.-. 

Tml my own jwi-ioiial iVtdmris indtiee me to carry 

»■■■•: i f ‘ * So In the |*nl»iieation alinded to i« a con- 

e. », .'.n J .-H.ij.ijr.* lip.l t,y Mr. M$hie%| t.»» a l^q^***' IE ihi^ 

I *n'/f f'i*' of I turuiHl to it with 

i,.' %M trrlihj-i >i au^nO.y ; and there I thiind tIO WarffUlt for ; 
i ■hiy'y^-, nnk-'i.i a m-faiii l^»fie nf .^elf eom|i|acency, SO ; 

.o-,.;8 I-,, tn-.| la ihii anfidn^a.O'aFhv, e,*lt leave jitstilied it. 

h<-i !'3 h.%%*^ l>rrii *4 *.|an!Mii that I tiijglit to have 

iia-sr ie,4er ».4 wlial the rriti*. s lani iigain.^t him. And 
I My noimru nl' ilriii may itwl have hcc» 
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Blxfficient. I may have too much contented myself with 
panegyrizing his genius, and thinking the objections to it of 
no ultimate importance. Had he given me a hint to another 
effect, I should have acted upon it. But in truth, as I have 
before intimated, I did not see a twentieth part of what was 
said against us ; nor had I the slightest notion, at that period, 
that he took criticism so much to heart. I was in the habit, 
though a public man, of living in a world of abstractions of 
my own ; and I regarded him as of a nature still more ab- 
stracted, and sure of renown. Though I was a politician (so 
to speak), I had scarcely a political work in my library. 

Spensers and Arabian I'ales filled up the shelves; and Spenser 
himself was not remoter, in my eyes, from all the common- 
places of life, than my new friend. Our whole talk was made 
up of idealisms. In the streets we were in the thick of the 
old woods. I little suspected, as I did afterwards, that the 
hunters had struck him ; and never at any time did I suspect 
that he could have imagined it desired by his friends. Let ! 

me (]uit the subject of so afflicting a delusion. 

In everything but this reserve, which was to a certain ex- 
tent encouraged by my own incuriousness (for 1 have no 
reserve myself with those whom I love) — in every other 
respect but this, Keats and I might have been taken for friends | 

of the old stamp, between whom there was no such thing even 
as obligation, except the pleasixi'C of it. I could not love him 
as deeply as I did Shelley. That was impossible. But my | 

affection was only second to the one which I entertained for I 

that heart of hearts. Keats, like Shelley himself, enjoyed tlu*. 
usual privilege of greatness with all whom he knew, rtuider- 
ing it delightful to be obliged by him, and an equal, but not 
gr(‘ater, delight to oblige, it was a pleasure to his friends to / 

have liim in their houses, and ho did not grudge it. When 
Endipnion was published, he was living at Ilamj)Stead with 
las friend, Charles Armitage Brown, who attended him most 
afrt*ctionately through a severe illness, and with wliom, to 1- 

their great mutual enjoyment, he had taken a journey into 
Scotland. The lakes and mountains of the north delighUvl I 

him exceedingly. He beheld the.iu with an epic eye. After- 
wards, he went into the south, and luxuriated in the Isle of 
Wight, On Brown’s leaving home a second time, to visit tl»e ' 

mmc quarter, Keats, who was too ill to accompany him, came 
to reside with me, when his last and best volume of poems 
appeared, containing Lamia^ Isabella^ the Eve of St Agnes^ 



amcl the iiohie frag»u»!it <.»f Ifyperiofh I reiuemher Lattib^s 
♦Ifliglit utel uilniirutinu <‘!i roaditnt ^hm lumk ; hew plea.HtHl he 
wan with the uf IMeivtiry uh '* tlu* atar I.cthe” 

(ri?^iii|X, UH it wercj and hi' eatm' uptai that pale 

regiiiii); atid the fiiu' ihiring natieipatkm ia that passage of 

tiu' st‘etiiid 

** Su tiu* two hrethi»w anti thrir tnunlt rul man 
lioilc pjwt fair Fhireriee.’* 

So al<e flit' flrseripthei, at taua* delieati' atui gerg<*(ius, cif Agnes 
pniviiig heneath the winthwv, I’lu* puhlie art' new wa'll 

aei|tiaiiaed with those aiitl titlier |t:issugt*Sj thr whieh Persiari 
kiiie-H wt'iild have liihal a poet’s tn<»uth with gi»UL I remtanher 
hents rt‘a«ling t«-» tuv with great relish aiul lartieularityj etju- 
stdtius t»f what he had m.*t |oilh, tht' hiiea tleserihiug the supper, 
aiid tiiding with tie' wm-ds, 

** hureiit syn^ps tiuet with eiiumiiiaiu” 

Mr. Wordsworth would have saiil that the vowels were not 
varieil eiiougli ; liut Reafs knew whi're his vtovi'ls were not U> 
lie varietl. thi the «»ei'asi<»n alnw'o ulludi'd to, Worthavtu’th 
found fault with the repi-tilltUi of the er.ueUnliug soulid <»f the 
parlteipf'S In Shak^prare’s line iiliout hee^t:-”- 

** Hii.* \sv>ji!}ij tieiioiH iiuiiiitiitj reefni i<f gukk”* 

l*ht’U he saiil, was a Hue whieh Milt«»n WiUtld never have 
wrift.iii. Reals tlaaighti<’U the atlu r hand, that the r<*petition 
was ill harruoiiy wilh the eouttnued uotr of the singers, niul 
that Siiak ^I'l’ai'e'ii uegHg« uee (if tit')'Jjgrtsee it Was) had iu* 
:?.liii«’ti\e|y felt tlio tldiig In the he-a. iiiatiUer. 'Hie n:e4ertion 
ahtjiif. Milfoil ii eounhh'riug the teudeuey of tlmt 

great pe»'f', tsi !ii‘i nature to art ; yet I have tlippeil, 

uluie wriiiiio iltet, till** /’urudihe and at flu* stHaaid 

• haiier h.i,\o lit lai the |olk»wilig: 

♦* I’lii' Kray 

|r,i‘,viu and thr l*lria'!»'S fetMir luin daoeetl, 
yfi-iManK 'iWr* t iijfltSi'Uer. hriKlit tite mtuiu, 

Itsjl i« irrfiit-ti irr^f, ira i n-l 

tin iioroair, ttiih lull f aei? i«jrrowuiK her liiitit/' 

The r, |,> of the e in the fourth lite* m i*\treme ease in 

hrilig Iiii*Uo!» -uoUi lU o{fh'r I* • e \ pI'rnH oueUiva ittid eWU* 

to 'el. 

Rf .its had felt fhal Iiih duiea -,o was Jiiortal, two or threa 
y*.iii l.efoiv- he diod, He fad a roirMtiiiifiottal fendeiiey to 
fjoiiiiiiiiipliiiu; a rfeHi* alii-n«laiire on the tfeathhed i*f it heloVfed 
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brotlier, when he ought to have been nursing himself in bed, 
gave it a blow which he felt for months. Despairing love 
(lliat is to say, despairing of living to enjoy it, lor the love 
was returned) added its hourly torment; and, mcauwliiie, the 
hostile critics came up, and roused an indignation in him, ])oth 
against them and liimself, which on so many accounts he coiild 
ill afford to endure. 

When I was in Italy, Lord Byron showed me in manuscript 
the well-known passage in Don Juan^ in which Keats’s dc^ath 
is attributed to the Quarterly Ilevieiv ; the couplet about the 
“ fiery particle,” tliat Avas “ snuffed out by an article.” I told 
him the real state of the case, proving to him that the suppo- 
sition was a mistake, and therefore, if printed, would be a mis- 
represiaitation. But a stroke of wit was not to be given up. 

At haigth Keats was persuadcKi by his friends to try the 
mifler climate of Italy. He, thought it better for others ns 
w(*ll as hims(‘lf, that lie should go. lie was actiompanied by 
Mr. Severi\, then a young artist of a promise e.(pial to hivS 
subH(‘((U(‘nt. r(‘put(', who possi‘ssed all that could recomunmd 
him for a companion — old acipiaiutanceship, great ntiimal 
spirits, active t(‘nd(‘rness, and a mind capable of appreciating 
tliat of th(i pot‘t. 'fhey went first to Naples, and afterwards 
to home; where, on the 23rd of February, 1821, our author 
died in the anus of his friend, completely worn out, and long- 
ing for tlu‘. releas(‘. lie suflenul so much in his lingcnnng, that 
h(‘ us(,hI to watch the counttmancc of tlu* physician for the 
fjLvoural)I(‘ and fatal s( nteiict', and expr<‘.ss his rt‘gret when he 
fouiul it d(‘lay(‘d. Yet no impatience e.scap(‘<l him. He was 
manly ami genthi to the last, and graU‘ful for all services. A 
little bc'fore In; (li(;d, he said that he felt (In; daish's growing 
ov(‘r him.” But In; irnuh; a still more touching nmiark ri^speet- 
ing his epitapln “If any,” In; said, “ wer<; put oV(‘r him, he 
wi.sh(;d it to consist of nothing but these words: M lore lies 
one whose nann; was writ in water: ’ ’’—so little did he think 
of tin; tnmv. than ])romi.se he had given; — of the fine and 
lasting things In; had add<‘d to the stock of j)aetry ! Tlic 
physicians (‘xpre.ssed their astoni.slmi(;nt that he liad held out 
so long, the lungs turning out, on inspection, to have been 
almost oblit(*rat(*d. I'lny said he must have lived upon the 
mere; stiaaigth of tin; spirit within him. Jh; was int{;rred in 
the Ihiglish buryiug-ground at Rome, near the momumait of 
Culm (!<‘stius, where ins great mourner, Shelley, was sliortly 
to join him. 
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Keats, wlien he died, had just completed his four-and- 
twentieth year. He was under the middle height; and his 
lower limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but 
neat and well turned. His shoulders were very broad for his 
size: he had a face in which energy and sensibility were 
remarkably mixed up; an eager power, checked and made 
patient by ill-health. Every feature was at once strongly 
cut, and delicately alive. If there was any faulty expression, 
it was in the mouth, which was not without something of a 
character of pugnacity. His face was rather long than other- 
wise; the upper lip projected a little over the under; the 
chin was bold, the cheeks sunken ; the eyes mellow and glow- 
ing ; large, dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble 
action, or a beautiful thought, they would suffuse with tears, 
and his mouth trembled. In this, there was ill-health as well 
as imagination, for he did not like these betrayals of emotion ; 
and he had great personal as well as moral courage. He once 
chastised a butcher, who had been insolent, by a regular 
stand-up fight. His hair, of a brown colour, was fine, and 
hung in natural ringlets. The head was a puzzle for the 
phrenologists, being remarkably small in the skull ; a singu- 
larity which he had in common with Byron and Shelley, 
whose hats I could not get on. Keats was sensible of the 
disproportion above noticed, between his upper and lower 
extremities ; and he would look at his hand, which was faded, 
and swoUen in the veins, and say it was the hand of a man 
of fifty. He was a seven months’ child. His mother, who 
was a lively woman, passionately fond of amusement, is sup- 
posed to have hastened her death by too great an inattention 
to hours and seasons. Perhaps she hastened that of her son. 
His father died of a fall from his horse in the year 1804. 

I have endeavoured, in another publication,* to characterize 
the poetry of Keats, both in its merits and defects. It is not 
necessary to repeat them here. The public have made up 
their minds on the subject; and such of his first opponents 
as were men of genius themselves, but suffered their percep- 
tions to be obscured by political prejudice, (as who has not 
in such time?) have long agreed with, or anticipated the 
verdict. Sir Walter Scott confessed to Mr. Severn at Eome, 
that the truth respecting Keats had prevailed ; and it would 
have been strange, indeed, when the heat of the battle was 
over, had not Christopher North stretched out his large and 
* Imagination and Fancy ^ p, 312. 
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warm hand to his memory. Times arrive, tinder the hal- 
lowing influences of thought and trouble, when genius is as 
sure to acknowledge genius, as it is to feel its own wants, and 
to be willing to share its glory. A man’s eyes, the manlier 
they are, perceive at last, that there is nothing nobler in them 
than their tears. 

It was during my intimacy with Keats that I published a 
hasty set of miscellaneous poems, under the title of Foliage^ 
and wrote the set of essays that have since become popular 
under that of the Indicator. About this time also, I trans- 
lated the Aminta of Tasso, a poem (be it said with the leave 
of so great a name) hardly worth the trouble, though the 
prologue is a charming presentment of love in masquerade, 
and the Ode on the Golden Age, a sigh out of the honestest 
part of the heart of humanity. But I translated it to enable 
me to meet some demands, occasioned by the falling olf in 
the receipts of the Examiner, now declining under the twofold 
vicissitude of triumphant ascendancy in the Tories, and the 
desertion of reform by tlie Whigs. The Indicator assisted me 
still more, though it was but published in a corner, owing to 
my want of funds for advertising it, and my ignorance of the 
best mode of circulating such things — an ignorance so pro- 
found, that I was not even aware of its very self; for I had 
never attended, not only to the business part of the Examiner, 
but to the simplest money matter that stared at me on the 
lace of it. I could never tell anybody who asked me, what 
was the juice of its stamp ! 

Do I boast of this ignorance? Alas I I have no such 
respect for the pedantry of absurdity as that. I blush for it; 
and I only record it out of a sheer painful movement of 
lionscience, as a warning to those young authors who might 
be led to look upon such folly as a fine thing; which at all 
events is what I never thought it myself. I did not think 
about it at all, except to avoid the thought; and I only wish 
that the strangest accidents of education, and the most incon- 
siderate liabit of taking books for the only ends of life, had 
not conspired to make me so ridiculous. I am feeling the 
consequences at this moment, in pangs which I cannot explain, 
and which I may not live long enough, perhaps, to escape. 

Let me console myself a little by remembering how much 
Ilazlitt and Lamb, and others, were pleased with the Indicator. 
I apeak most of them, because they talked most to me about 
it. Iladitt’s favourite paper (for they liked it enough to have 
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favourite papers) was the oru‘ on Sleep ; perhaps In'catise there 
ia a picture in it of a sieepiup; despot; though lie repeattxi, 
with luon*. (‘uthtisiasiu lliau he was aecaistoincd tti do, the con- 
clusion about the panait and tiie luade. Lanih prefcrretl the 
paper on 6^ou/‘/a\s* ami thefr //arses, that i>n tht‘ Deaths oj' JaUIb 
C hildren^ and (I think) tlu^ oru‘ taititltnl 7%nitjhis ami (hiesses 
OM Ifaman Nature. Slu‘lley t(»ok to the sttuy of the Fair 
Iierem/e; and tlu^ was most liketl by Kt^ats, if I 

rcnieinlua*, was the (5!U‘ on a hot sumtuer's day, entithsl A Nuw. 
He was with me while I was writin^g and roailing it to him, 
and contributed oin^ tu' two (*f the pas 8 ;igi‘*^. K«*ats tlrst pub- 
lished in tlie Indieaior his lu'uutiful p(»em I At Deile Dame sans 
i/c/ 77 /, and tiu* Dream a fter readuuj Iktntes Kpisade of Pan h 
and Franeesca. Ltn*(l lltdland, I was tobl, had a regard for 
the |>ortraits of the Did Ladp and the. (Hd (hntlemnn^ <fce., 
which had iippearetl in the K.raminer; anti a late gallant 
captain in the navy was p!t‘aHt‘d to woudt r htnv I heeaine so 
well acquainttnl with seaintm (iii tht‘ nrtittle entitletl Seamen nn 
Share), Tli(‘y innl siit to mtd' for tlndr p<»rtraits. The 
coinmoti saihn* was a soil td'niy nurse at schtHsI, and the tdliiur 
a eonm‘etit»n of my tnvn hy marriagt*. 

Lt*t mt‘ take this <»pport unity of reet»riling my ret*t 4 lections 
in gtmeral <4* my fritmd Lamb; of all the wtadtPs iVientl, par- 
titmlarly of his <4di’st frieutls, (*<4t‘ri4ye ami Stmthey ; fu' 
I think he m*vt*r mtHlifieti or withheld any opinion (in private 
or hook vvanls) except in eonsiderathm of what he thmtgiit tiiey 
might ni»t like. 

(diaries Lamb had a le ad WiUlhy <«f Aristtah*, with ns fine 
a heart as ever beat in human bteiom, and limbs very fragile 
to .sustain it. Therf' was a earieature tif him Sf»hl In the 
shops, whieli pretended t«* be a bkeness. Ih’oetin* went intt» 
tht‘ slntp in a passitiu, ami aske«l the man what he meant by 
putting forth sm4i a libel, d'he man apt 4 »‘gi/.ed, am! sahl 
that the artist meant m* otlenee, d'here never was a true 
portrait <»f Latub, His features were strc»n»dy yet deUeat«4y 
exit : he ha«l a tine rye as wt4l as tbrelo ad ; and no face 
carried in it giH-ater marks of tlemght and fei4ing. It reseni- 
bitn,| tliat of Ikicsju, with h/ss worldly vigour and iiu»re Mimi- 
bility. 

As his frame, so was bis loidus. It was as fit for thuuglit 
ai ccnd<l be, and e(|ually as unlit f«»r action; ami this remlertsl 
him melimclioly, apprehensive, humorous, and willing to 
make the best of everything as it was, botli from tendernei# 
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of lieart and abhorrence of alteration. Ilis understanding I 

was too great to admit an absurdity; liis frame was not strong i 

enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to strong ! 

contrasts ^Yas the foundation of his humour, which was that 
of a wit at once melancholy and willing to be pleased. He 
would beard a superstition, and shudder at the old phantasm 
while he did it. One could have imagined him cracking a 
jest in the teeth of a ghost, and then melting into thin air 
himself, out of sympathy with the awful. His humour and \ 

liis knowledge both, were those of Hamlet, of Moli^re, of I 

Carlin, who shook a city with laughter, and, in order to divert I 

his melancholy, was recommended to go and hear himself. j 

Yet he extracted a real pleasure out of his jokes, because || 

good-hearted ne.ss retains that privilege when it fails in eveny 
thing else. I should say he condescended to be a punster, it 
coiulescension had l)eeu a word befitting wisdom like his» 

Being told that somebody had lampooned him, he said, Very 
well, ril Lamb-pim liiiti.” Ilis puns were admiralile, and 
often contalmul as dee.p thingvS ns the wisdom of some who 
have greater names ; such a man, for instance, as Nicole, the 
Fninciirnan, who was a baby to him. Lamb would liave 
crackexl a scoia*. of jokes at Nicole., worth his whole book of 
sentences; pcltcnl hi.s head with pearls. Nicole would liot 
have understood him, but Rochefoucault would, and Pascal 
too ; and some of our old Engli.slinum would hav(5 understood 
him still b(*tter. would have biam worthy of hearing 

Shakspearc rc‘ad oiu^ of his scen(‘S to him, hot from the brain. 

('omuionplaca! found a gr(‘at comforter in him, a.s long as it 
was good-naiurtd; it was to the ill-naturiul or the dictatorial 
only that he was startling. Willing to see society go on «s it 
did, hocaus(‘ li(^ des;)ainul of S(‘eing it oth<!rwis(‘, hut not at all 
agreeing in his interior with the common notitjus of crime 
and punishnK'ut, he (linnh/oundad" a long tirmle against 
vic(‘, one evening, by taking tlu‘ pi|>ct out of his hiouth, and 
a.sking tin*. Mp(!aker, Wlunlier lui meant to aay that a thief 
was not a good man?” ^Po a p(‘i>‘on abu.sing Voltaire, and 
hidiscrc‘etly o|)po.sing his eliaracttn* to that of d(‘aus (’hrist, he 
t^iid admirably well (though he by no means overrated Vol- 
taire, nor wanted reverence*, in tlu*. other quaider), that “ Vol- 
1air(* was a very good J^nsus Christ /er the French.^' He liked 
to .s(H*, the church -goers continue to go to church, an<l wrote a 
tah; in his sLsUfr’H admirable little book (^Mrs, Leicester's 
tichool) to encourage the rising generation fo do so; but to a 
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conscientious deist he had nothing to object; and if an 
had found every other door shut against him, he 
assuredly not have found his. I believe he would have 
the world remain precisely as it was, provided it innovated 
farther ; but this spirit in him was anything but a world ly 
one, or for his own interest. He hardly contemplated witlx 
patience the new buildings in the Eegent’s Park: and, 
vately speaking, he had a grudge against official heav'exx— 
expounders^ or clergymen. He would rather, however, 
been with a crowd that he disliked, than felt himself aloTxe 
He said to me one day, with a face of great solemnit-yr 
“ What must have been that man’s feelings, who thought hixix— 
self the first deist ? ” Finding no footing in certainty, Ixe? 
delighted to confound the borders of theoretical truth anti 
falsehood. He was fond of telling wild stories to children ^ 
engrafted on things about them; wrote letters to people 
abroad, telling them that a friend of theirs [Mr. Alsager, tlxe 
commercial editor of the Times^ had come out in genteel 
comedy ; and persuaded George I)yer that Lord Castlerect£/^^ 
was the author of Waverleyl The same excellent person, 
walking one evening out of his friend’s house into the NTew 
Elver, Lamb (who was from home at the time) wrote a paper* 
under his signature of Elia, stating, that common frien<d» 
would have stood dallying on the bank, have sent for neigH— 

* bour-e; &c., but that /le, in his magnanimity, jumped in, and 
r^cued his friend after the old noble fashion. He wrote i n 
' the same magazine two lives of Liston and Munden, whiolx 
thejpublic took for serious, and which exhibit an extraordi-- 
nary jiunble of imaginary facts and truth of bye-painting’- 
MundenTie made born at “ Stoke Pogis : ” the very sound o t* 
which -was like the actor speaking and digging his words. JE-Je- 
kn^v how^nany false conclusions and pretensions are mado 
by men whd profess to be guided by facts only, as if faotsfc 
could not be misconceived, or figments taken for them ; and 
therefore, one day, when somebody was speaking of a persoix 
who vdued himself on being a matter-of-fact man, Now,’^ 
said he, “ I value myself on being a matter-of-lie man.”^ 
This did not hinder his being a man of the greatest veracit^Ty 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; but truth,” he saidy 
“ was precious, and not to be wasted on everybody.” Thos^ 
who wish to have a genuine taste of him, and an insight into 
his modes of life, should read his essays on Hogarth and 
King Lear^ his Letters^ his article on the London Streets^ oil 
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Wliist-Playmg , wliicli lie loves, and on Saying Grace before \ ' 

Meat^ which he thinks a strange moment to select for being , 

grateful. He said once to a brother whist-player, whose hand j. 

was more clever than clean, and who had enough in him to ' 

afford the joke, “ M., if dirt were trumps, what hands you 
would hold.” [Another anecdote of Lamb his friend would 
relate with great gusto. While Leigh Hunt was living at 
Highgate, he used sometimes to be visited by his old school- 
fellow ; and Coleridge, who, it will be remembered, was 
Lamb’s contemporary at Christ’s Hospital, would sometimes 
supervene, and join for a short space in the walk and the con- 
versation, the talk being, as usual, chiefly apjiropriated by 
himself. One day the soliloquy thus poured into the ears of 
the two friends turned upon the blessings of faith, and it was 
both in tone and phraseology marked by the accepted dialect 
of the most “regenerated” orthodoxy: in short, what un- 
courteous or invidious persons might call canting. After the 
illustrious poet had taken his leave, Leigh Hunt exclaimed, 
ill a tone of perplexed vexation, “ What makes Coleridge talk 
in that way about heavenly grace, and the holy church , and 
that sort of thing ? ” “ Ah,” replied Lamb, with the hearty 

tone of a man uttering an obvious truism, but struggling with 
his habitual stammer, “there is a g-g-reat deal of fun in 
Coleridge ! ”] 

Lamb had seen strange faces of calamity ; but they did 
not make him love those of his fellow-crcaturcs the less. Few 
pm'sons guessed what he had sufliii'cd in the course of his life, 
till his friend Talfourd wrote an account of it, and showed 
the hapless warping that disease had given to the fine bi'ain of 
his sister. 

1 will append to this account of Xjamb, though I had not 
the good fortune to know much of him personally, my im- 
jiression respecting his friend Coleridge. 

Col(‘ridge was as little fitted for action as Lamb, but on a 
diirerent account, llis person was of a good height, but as 
sluggish and solid as the other’s w:is light and fragile, lie 
had, perhaps, suffered it to look old before its time, for want 
of exercise. Ilia hair was white at fifty ; and as he generally 
dressed in lilack, and had a very tranquil demeanour, his ap- 
p(*arane (5 was gimtlemanly, and for several years before his 
death was rcv(n-end. Nevertheless, there was something in- 
vimnbly young in the look of his face. It was round and 
fresh -coloured, with agreeable features, and an open, indolent, 
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good-natured moutlu This l>oy-Iike exprosnitm was wry 
bfctnuing iu one who dreamed ainl speeulattnl an he did when 
he was really a bt^y, atul who passetl Ids litl* apart from the 
rest of the world, with a book, and his flowers. IILs fort*- 
head was prodigicuis— a great pit‘ce <»f placid inarhh*; and his 
line eyes, in which all the activity (d*his ndml seemed to cm- 
centrate, uusved under it with a sprightly ease, as if it wa.s 
j>astime to them to carry all that tlumght. 

And it was pastiuu*. Ila^^litt saitl that (%»h*ridge’s gemius 
appeared to him like a spirit, all head ami \\ings, ettnmaily 
floating about in ethert'alities. He gave a ddfereut im- 
pression. I fancieil Idm a goothuaturiHl wr/.attl, very fond of 
earth, and conschms of repositig with wtaght enougli in his 
easy chair, but able to c<mjure hts tgherealities about him in 
the twinkling of an eye. He could aist» change them by 
tiujusamis, and dismiss them as easily when his tiinner came. 
It was a mighty intellect put uptni a sensual hotly; ami the 
reastvn why he did little more with it than talk and <lream wsis, 
tliat it is agreeabh* to such a body to do little else. I do not 
mean that Cohuitlge was a sensualist in an ill nv\m\ was 
capable <»f too many imiocent pleastu‘«‘s to take any pleasure 
iu tile way tliat a man of the wttrld wouhl take it, 'fhe idlest 
things, he did would liave h:ul a warrant. Hut it all the senses, 
in their time, did n<»t fiml h*dging in that humane plenitude 
t»r his, never believe that they ilid in *rhi*ms»»n or in Hoeeacchn 
Twm afHrmatives in him nnule a negative. He was very meta- 
pliysieal and vt*ry <‘urp<ua‘al ; so in nioiiling evtuything, he 
said (sti to speak) nothin;,% His brains pleadfti all sorts of 
<|Uesttons htdhre hiim and ho le anl tlenu witlt too mudi im- 
partiality (luH spleen giving him any tnmbh'), that he 
thmight he might as well sit iu his oa y chair and hear tliem 
for ever, withmit coming to a couehiNinm It lias been said 
(indeed, he saiil himself) that he toMk t»pium to deatlen the 
j-liarpiiess of Ins cogifati«>ns, I will venturi' ti» allirm, that if 
he ever tot.k anything to deaden a semuthm witliiu him, it 
was hu* no greater or nu»re marvellt»us reason than other 
peiipie take it ; wliieh is, be<%ause th»*y ih» imt take emmgh 
exereiae, and so plague their heads with their livers. Opium, 
l^i'lmps, might have Si-tth'd an unt^a-dness of this s«»rt iu (-ole- 
rttige, as it ilhl in a mueh ie-is man with a mneh gri-ater bmly 
—the Sliadwa-ll of IU'vd*'n. He w*mhl the»i rr>amie hi'.* natural 
ease, and sit, imd be Isappy, till the waul of exorcise must, be 
igaiti »ttppIkaL The vamity fd' crtlicisiUi like all other vaiii'* 
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ties, except that of dress (which, so far, has an involuntary 
philosophy in it), is always forgetting that we are hall made 
up of body. Hazlitt was angry with Coleridge for not being 
as zealous in behalf of progress as he used to be when young. 
I was sorry for it, too ; and if other men as well as Hazlitt 
had not kept me in heart, should have feared that the world 
was destined to be for ever lost, for want either of perseverance 
or calmness. But Coleridge had less right to begin his zeal 
in favour of liberty than he had to leave it off. He should 
have bethought himself, first, whether he had the courage not 
to get lat. 

As to the charge against him, of eternally probing the 
depths of his own mind, and trying what he could make of 
them beyond the ordinary pale of logic and philosophy, surely 
there was no harm in a man taking this new sort of experi- 
iiierit u}K)u liiiu, whatever little, cluiuce there may have been 
of his doing anything with it. Coleridge, after all, was but 
one man, though an e.Ktraordinary man : his faculties inclined 
him to the tJisk, and w<.‘re suitable to it ; and it is impossible 
to say what new worlds may be laid open, some day or other, 
by this apparently hopeless process. The fault of Coleridge, 
like that of all thinkers indisposed to action, was, that he was 
too content with things as they were, — at least, too fond of 
thinking that old corruptions were full of good things, if tlie 
world did but understand (lumi. Now, lieiai was the dileimna; 
for it r<H|uir<i(l an un(h‘i\s(aMding Iik(‘ his own to refine upon 
anti turn lluou to good us lu‘. might do ; and what the world 
retpiires is not nu'taphysical refinement, but a hearly use of 
good s(!iise. Coktridge, indeed, could refine his mi‘uning so 
as to accommodate it wilhgn'ut good-imturt? to (‘very one that 
canu‘. across him ; and, dt)ul)tk!.ss, he. foiiud more agreeuumt of 
intention among people of dinereiit opinions, than they them- 
stjlves were awan; of; which it was good (o let them see. 
But when not e.uchaiu(‘d by his harmony, tlu‘y fell asunder 
again, (»r wemt and committ<*tl greatest absurdities for want 
of tliti subtle conn(‘t!ting tic^ ; us was seen in the books of 
Mr. Irving, who, (‘Itagicut in one pugtt, and reasoning in a 
maimer that a child ought to be ashamed of in the next, 
thought to avail himH<‘lf, in times like these, of the old numac- 
ing tones of dauma.lIon, without ]>cing oonsidm-cd a (juack ov 
an idiot, i»urcly h(‘ca.u.S(^ ( lobshlge, had shown him, last Friday, 
that damuaiiou was not what its prcatdiers took it for. With 
the same subtlety and good -nature of interpretation, Coleridge 
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would persuade a deist that he was a Christian, and an atheist 
that he believed in God : all which would be very good, if 
the world could get on by it, and not remain stationary ; but, 
meanwhile, millions are wretched with having too little to eat, 
and thousands with having too much ; and these subtleties 
are like people talking in their sleep, when they should be up 
and helping. 

However, if the world is to remain always as it is, give me 
to all eternity new talk of Coleridge, and new essays of Charles 
Lamb. They will reconcile it beyond all others : and that is 
much. 

Coleridge was fat, and began to lament, in very delightful 
verses, that he was getting infirm. There was no old age in 
his verses. I heard him one day, under the Grove at High- 
gate, repeat one of his melodious lamentations, as he walked 
up and down, his voice undulating in a stream of mnsic, and 
his regrets of youth sparkling with visions ever young. At 
the same time, he did me the honour to shoAv me that he did 
not think so ill of all modern liberalism as some might sup- 
pose, denouncing the pretensions of the money-getting in a 
style which I should hardly venture upon, and never could 
equal ; and asking with a triumphant eloquence what chastity 
itself were worth, if it were a casket, not to keep love in, but 
hate, and strife, and worldliness? On the same occasion, he 
built up a metaphor out of a flower, in a style surpassing the 
famous passage in Milton ; deducing it from its root in reli- 
gious mystery, and carrying it up into the bright, consum- 
mate flower, the bridal chamber of reproductiveness.” Of 
all the Muse’s mysteries,” he was as great a high-priest as 
Spenser ; and Spenser himself might have gone to Highgate 
to hear him talk, and thank him for his Ancient Mariner. 
His voice did not always sound very sincere ; but perhaps the 
humble and deprecating tone of it, on those occasions, was 
out of consideration for the infirmities of his hearers, rather 
than produced by his own. He recited his Kubla Khan one 
morning to Lord Byron, in his lordship’s house in Piccadilly, 
when I happened to be in another room. I remember the 
other’s coming away from him, highly struck with his poem, 
and saying how wonderfully he talked. This was the impres- 
sion of everybody who heard him. 

It is no secret that Coleridge lived in the Grove at Highgate 
with a friendly family, who had sense and kindness enough to 
know that they did themselves honour by looking after the com- 
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fort of such Cl man. Ilis room looked upon a delicious prospeefc 
of wood and meadow, with coloured gardens under the win- 
dow, like an embroidery to the mantle. I thought, when I 
first saw it, that he had taken up his dwelling-place like an 
abbot. Here he cultivated his flowers, and had a set of birds 
for his pensioners, who came to breakfast with liini' He 
might have been seen taking his daily stroll up and down, with 
his black coat and white locks, and a book in his hand; and 
was a great acquaintance of the little children. His main 
occupation, I believe, was reading. He loved to read old 
folios, and to make old voyages with Purchas and Marco 
Polo; the seas being in good visionary condition, and the 
vessel well stocked with botargoes.^ 


CHAPTER XVIL 

VOYAGE TO ITALY. 

It was not at irampstead that I first saw Keats. It was in j 

York Buildings, in the New Road (No. 8), "where I "wrote part 
of the Indicator — and ho resided with me while in Mortimer ; 

Terrace, Kentish Town (No. 18), where I concluded it. I men- 
tion this for the curious in such things ; among wlioin I am one. 

I proceed to hasten over the declining fortunes of the 
Examiner. Politics diflereut from ours wen-e triumphing all 
over Europe ; public sympathy (not the most honourable cir- 
cumstance of its character) is apt to be too much qualified by 
fortune. BluBey, who laid been for some time in Italy, had 
otlen invited me aliroad; and I had as repeatedly declined 
going, for the reason stated in my account of him. That 
reason was done away by a proposiil from Lord Byron to go 
and si*t up a liberal periodical publication in conjunction with 
them both. I was ill ; it was thought by many I coxxld not 
; my wife was very ill too ; my family was numerous ; 
and it was agre.e<l by my brotlier John, that while a struggle 
was made in England to reanimate the Examiner, a simulUi- 
neouH ('udeavour should be made in Italy to secure new aid to 

^ For a more critk;al aurnmary of my opinions respecting Golcridgcf s 
poetry (wlucii I take upon the whole to iiave been the finest of its time; I 

that is to say, tlie most (piintessential, the most purely emanating from | 

imaginative feeling, unadulterated by ‘‘tlioughts” and maimer), the 
loader may, if ho pleases, consult Imagination and Fancy, p. 276. h 
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our prospects, and new friends to the cause of liberty. Mj 
lamily, therefore, packed np such goods and chattels as they 
had a regard for, my books in particular, and we took, with 
strange new thoughts and feelings, but in high expectation, 
our journey by sea. 

It was not very discreet to go many hundred miles by sea 
in winter-time with a large family ; but a voyage was thought 
cheaper than a journey by land. Even that, however, was a 
mistake. It was by Shelley’s advice that I acted; and, I 
believe, if he had recommended a balloon, I should have been 
inclined to try it. Put your music and your books on 
board a vessel ” (it w^as thus that he wrote to us), “ and you 
will have no more trouble.” The sea was to him a pastime; 
he fancied us bounding over the waters, the merrier for being 
tossed ; and thought that our will would carry us through 
anything, as it ought to do, seeing that we brought with us 
nothing but good things, — ^books, music, and sociality. It is 
true, he looked to our coming in autumn, and not in winter ; 
and so we should have done, but for the delays of the captain. 
We engaged to embark in September, and did not set off till 
November the 16 th. 

I have often thought that a sea-voyage, which is generally 
the dullest thing in the world, both in the experiment and the 
description, might be turned to different account on paper, 
if the narrators, instead of imitating the dulness of their pre- 
decessors, and recording that it was four o’clock P.si. when 
they passed Cape St. Vincent, and that on such-and-such- 
a-day they beheld a porpoise or a Dutchman, would look into 
the interior of the floating-house they inhabited, and teU us 
about the seamen and their modes of living; what adventures 
they have had, — their characters and opinions, — ^liow they 
eat, drink, and sleep, &c.; wdiat they do in fine weather, and 
how they endure the sharpness, the squalidness, and incon- 
ceivable misery of bad. With a large family around me to 
occupy my mind, I did not think of this till too late: but I 
am sxu-e that this mode of treating the subject would be inter- 
esting; and what I remember to such purpose, I will set down. 

Our vessel was a small brig of a hundred and twenty tons 
burden, a good tight sea-boat, nothing more. Its cargo con- 
sisted of sugar ; but it took in also a surreptitious stock of 
giinpowder, to the amoiuat of fifty barrels, which was destined 
for Greece. Of this intention we knew nothing, till the 
barrels were sent on board from a place up the river ; other-* 
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wise, sc toucliy a companion would liave been objected to, 
my wife, who was in a shattered state of health, never ceasing 
to entertain apprehensions on account of it, except when the 
storms that came upon us presented a more obvious peril. 

There were nine men to the crew, including the mate. We 
numbered almost as many souls, though with smaller bodies, 
in the cabin, which wc had entirely to ourselves ; as well we 
might, for it was small enough. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of November (1821), wo. 
took leave of some friends, who accompanied us on board ; 
and next morning were awakened by the motion of the vessel 
making its way through the shipping in the river. Tlie new 
life in which wc tliiis, as it were, found ourselves enclosed, 
the clanking of iron, and the cheerly cries of the seamen, 
together with the natural vivacity of the time of day, pre- 
sented something animating to our feelings; hut while wo 
tlnis moved olf, not without encouragement, we felt that the 
iViend whom we were going to see was at a great distance, 
while others were very near, wliose hands it would be a long 
while before we should touch again, perliaps never. We 
hrustened to get up and busy ourselvcH ; and great as well as 
small found a novel diversion in the spc^clacle that presented 
itself Irom the deck, our vessid threading its way tlirough the 
others with gliding bulk. 

The next day it lilew strong from the. st)utli-(‘ast, aii<I even 
in tlui riv(‘r (the navigation of which is not easy) we liad a 
foretaste of the alarms and bad w<uitlu‘.r that awaite.d us at 
sea. The pilot, whom we had taken in over-night (and who 
was a jovial fallow with a whistle like a l)Iackl)ir(I, which, in 
spite of tlu‘ dislike that sailors have (o whistling, Im was 
always indulging), thoiiglit it prudent to remain at anchor till 
two in the a{l<‘nuK>n; and at six, a v(‘s.s('l meeting us carried 
away the jib-lioom, and broke in one of tb(‘, bulwarks. My 
wife, who had had a n^spitc^ from the. most alarming part of 
her illne.ss, and whom it was supposed that a sea-voyage, even 
in winter, might betudit, again (‘xpecto rated bleed with tlic 
fright; mid I bt‘gan to r(*gret that I had l)r()Ught my family 
into this trotibh^,— -Kvim in the rivtu* we had a foreUiste of the 
Bc‘a; and the curse of being at sea to a landsman is, that you . 

know nothing of what is going forward, and can take no activ(i 
part in getting rid of your fears. You cannot haul a hand.’’ j 

T1k‘. busineas of these small vessels is not carried on with the j 

orderliness and trampiillity of greater ones, or of meu-or-war, t 
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The crev/ are not very wise; the captain does not know how 
to make them so; the storm roars; the vessel pitches and 
reels; the captain, over your head, stamps and swears, and 
announces all sorts of catastrophes. Think of a family hear- 
ing all this, and parents in alarm for their children ! 

On Monday, the 19th, we passed the Nore, and proceeded 
down Channel amidst rains and squalls. We were now out at 
sea ; and a rough taste we had of it. I had been three times 
in the Channel before, once in hard weather ; but I was then 
a bachelor, and had only myself to think of. Let the reader 
picture to his imagination the little back-parlour of one of 
the shops in Fleet Street or the Strand, attached or let into 
a great moving vehicle, and tumbling about the waves from 
side to side, now sending all the things that are loose this 
'WQ.j, and now that. This will give him an idea of a cabin at 
sea, such as we occupied. It had a table fastened down in 
the middle; places let into the walls on each side, one over 
the other, to hold beds; a short, wide, sloping window, earned 
off over a bulk, and looking out to sea, closed in bad weather, 
and a skylight, also closed in the worst storms; a bench, or 
locker, running under the bulk from one side of the cabin to 
the other ; and a little fireplace opposite, in which it was 
impossible to keep a fire on accoimt of the wind. The 
weather, at the same time, was bitterly cold, as well as wet. 
On one side of the fireplace was the door, and on the other 
a door leading into a petty closet dignified with the title of the 
state-room. In this room we put our servant, the captain 
sleeping in another closet outside. The berths were occupied 
by the children, and my wife and myself lay, as long as we 
could manage to do so, on the floor. Such was the trim, with 
boisterous wet w'eather, cold days, and long evenings, on which 
we set out on our sea-adventiu'e. 

At six o’clock in the evening of the 19th, we came to in 
the Downs, on a line Avith SandoAvn Castle. The wind during 
the night increasing to a gale, the vessel pitched and laboured 
considerably ; and the whole of the next day it blew a strong 
gale, with hard squalls from the westward. The day after, 
the weather continuing bad, the captain thought proper to run 
for Kamsgate, and took a pilot for that purpose. 

We stopped for a change of weather nearly three weeks at 
Damsgate, where we had visits from more than one London 
friend, to whom I only wish we could give a tenth part of the 
consolation when they are in trouble, which they afforded to 
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us. At Karnsgate I picked np Condorcet’s View of the Pro* 
gross of Society^ wliicli I read with a transport of gratitude to 
the author, though it had not entered so deeply into the mat- 
ter as I supposed. But the very power to persevere in hopes 
for mankind, at a time of life when individuals are in the 
liabit of reconciling their selfishness and fatigue by choosing 
to think ill of them, is a great good to any man, and achieves 
a great good if it act only upon one other person. Such in- 
stances of perseverance beget more ; and it is these that alter 
the world. 

For some days we remained on board, as it was hoped that 
wc should be able to set sail again. Ramsgate harbour is 
very shallow ; and though we lay in the deepest part of it, 
the vessel took to a new and ludicrous species of dance, gidnd- 
ing and thumping upon the chalky ground. The consequence 
was, that the metal pintles of the rudder were all broken, 
and new ones obliged to be made ; which the sailors told us 
was very lucky, as the rudder was tlms proved not to be in a 
good condition, and it might have deserted us at sea. 

We lay next a French vessel, smaller than our own, the 
crew of which became amusing subjects of remark. They 
were always wliistling, singing, and joking. The men shaved 
themselves elal)oratcly, cultivating heroic whiskers ; and they 
strutted up and down, wheruit leisure, with their arms folded, 
and the air of naval ofilcers. A woman or two, 'with kerchiefs 
and litth*, curls, completed the picture. They all seemed very 
m(*rry and good-humoured. 

At length, tired of waiting on bt^ird, w(i took a quiet lodg- 
ing at tlui otlun* end of the town, and wt‘re pleascul to find 
ourselv(‘3 sitting still, and secure (d’ a good rest jit night. It 
is something, afler being at sea, to find ones(df not running 
the fork in omfs eye Jit (limuT, or suddenly sliding down the 
floor to the otheu' end of thci r()oin. hly wile wUvS in a very 
wt‘ak state ; but the rest she took was <lccp and tranquil, and 
I rcjsumed my walks. 

Fe,w of the principal batliing“p>laces have anything worth 
looking at in the neighbourhood, and Ramsgate has less than 
most. Pegwt'll Ikiy is c‘mlneut for shrimps. Close by was 
Sir William Garrow, and a little farther on was Sir William 
Curtis. The sea is a grand sights but it becomes tiresome | 

and melancholy — a grcJat monotonous idea; at least one thinks 
80, when not happy. I was destimd to see it grander, and j 

dislike it more. With great injustice; for all the works of 
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nature are beautiful, and their beauty is not to be subjected 
to our petty vicissitudes. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of December, we set forth again, in 
company with nearly a hundred vessels, the white sails of 
which, as they shifted and presented themselves in different 
quarters, made an agreeable spectacle, exhibiting a kind of 
noble minuet. My wife was obliged to be carried down to 
the pier in a sedan ; and the taking leave, a second time, of 
a dear friend, rendered our new departure a melancholy one. 

I would have stopjped and waited for summer-tinfe, had not 
circumstances rendered it advisable for us to persevere ; and 
my wife herself fully agreed with me, and even hoped for 
benefit, as well as a change of weather. 

Unfortunately, the promise to that effect lasted us but a 
day. The winds recommenced the day follo^ving, and there 
ensued such a continuity and vehemence of bad weather as 
rendered the winter of 1821 memorable in the shipping 
annals. It strewed the wdiole of the north-western coast of 
Europe with wrecks. Some readers may remember that 
winter. It was the one in which Mount Hecla burst out into 
flame, and Dungeness Lighthouse was struck with lightning. 
The mole at Genoa was dilapidated. Next year there were 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred sail less upon Lloyd’s 
books ; which, valued at an average at 1,500Z., made a loss of 
two millions of money — the least of all the losses, consider- 
ing the feelings of survivors. Fifteen hundred sail (colliers) 
were wrecked on the single coast of Jutland. Of this tur- 
moil we were destined to have a sufficient experience. 

Two days after we left Ramsgate, the wind blowing violently 
from the south-west, we were under close-reefed topsails ; but 
on its veering to westward, the captain was induced to perse- 
vere, in hopes that by coming round to the north-west, it 
would enable him to clear the Channel. The ship laboured 
very much, the sea breaking over her ; and the pump was con- 
stantly going. 

The next day, the 14th, we shipped a great deal of water, 
the pump going as before. The fore-topsail and foresail were 
taken in ; the storm-staysail set ; and the captain said we were 
in the hands of God.” We now wore ship to southward. 

On the 15th, the weather was a little moderated, with fresh 
gales and cloudy. The captain told us to-day how his hair 
tmned white in a shipwreck; and the mate entertained us with 
an accoxmt of the extraordinary escape of himself and some 
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others from an American pirate, who seized tlieir vessel, plun- 
dered and made it a Avreck, and confined them under the 
hatches, in the hope of their going down with it. They escaped 
in a rag of a boat, and were taken up by a Greek vessel, which 
treated them with the greatest humanity. The pirate was 
afterwards taken and hanged at Malta, with five of his men. 
This story, being tragical without being tempestuous, and ter- 
minating happily for our friend, was very welcome, and occu- 
pied us agreeably. I tried to elicit some ghost stories of 
vessels, but could hear of nothing but the Flying Dutchman; 
nor did I succeed better on another occasion. This dearth of 
supernatural adventure is remarkable, considering the super- 
stition of sailors. But their wits are none of the liveliest; the 
sea blunts wliile it mystifies ; and the sailor's imagination, 
driven in, like liis body, to the vessel he inhabits, admits only 
the petty wonders that come directly about him in the shape 
of storm-announcing iishes and birds. Ills superstition is that 
of a hluiited and not of an awakc.med ignorance. Sailors had 
rather slc'ep than see visions. 

On the lOtli, the storm was alive again, with strong gales 
and hi.‘avy scpialls. We set the fore storm-staysail anew, and 
at night the jolly-boat wais torn from the stern. 

The afternoon of the 17th brought us the gale that lasted 
fifty-six hours, ^Omc of the most tremendous,” the captain 
said, that he laid ever witnessed.” All the sails were taken 
in, (‘xenqit the close-roefod topsail and one of the trysails. At 
night, tlui wind being at south-west, and Bcilly about filly 
luili^s north by east, ilui trysail sheet was carried away, and 
tlu‘ boom and sail had a narrow escape. Wc Averc now con- 
tinually w(‘aring ship. The boom was unshipped, as it was; 
and it Avas a melauclioly sight to see it lying lu^xt morning, 
with the sail about it, like a woumhsl wn-vaut who had been 
llglding. fi'he moriiiug was oc.cupied in getting it to rights. 
At night w(‘ had hard s<piallH with ligUtiiiug. 

We lay-to uiuhu’ main- topsail until the next morning, the 
19th, when at im o'clock -wci wan-e enabled to set the reefed 
fijr(*sail, and the captain prepa-nal to run for Falmouth; l)Ut 
iinding he cunild not get in till night, we liauled to tins wind, 
and at three in th(‘ afternoon, wore ship to soutli-westward. 
It wUvS then blowing lusavily; and the sea, breaking over the 
vesH(d, constantly took with it a part of the bulwark. I be- 
lieve wc‘ had long eeased to have a duck alive. Our poor 
goat had contrived to find itself a corner in the long-boat, and 
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Liv I:;.’!.! “!‘.r4 .iiul utitltT :i t*f t*anva??, I after- 

I -I'L if, in ihrcalnn to shiiviniv Imlginei:; but not 
.& I,, v-^ ** ir, if a s«*rry tuut‘, tk‘tl up and 

flir thn-^r. At ni;-."!it h.nl liglitning again, 
mifh Ii4r4 -4i* fin* wind hrlivj; w<“4 uinl ntn*th-Wi*Ht, and 
ihu‘ ih-iiM:.- ifini* IS i ‘*!i tin* Fnau-h const, I| was a grand 

ihsj:.,', In*- 14.i«-k imd ttulml atnu»Mplu*u% tn aeo the 

hriy rU‘ *4 b ;i? tin* Li/.ai'tl PtHiit : it looked 
bk.- .1 >n”nsii:^ \\ iili a Auoient mythology 

V. »-m! 4 »ir4.tHiv‘’4 *•!' tlsrM* umIjIi* Htruoturos, —-dragons 

mill ■jf.ii'i*. wariiiui.^ flis* “iruusau t’lFtho coast. 

tiir r:. lu-i int^« Ikdus^AUh: Si» ho wore ship, 

iciA !- tlir .ird. With fVr.Hh h«»pos» the wind having 

%*•••■' ird 4 hii’r f». ilii* iis»rth; but, aft*‘t* having run above fifty 
tuilri ih*< ami wrst, ihr waul vofivd again in our teeth, 
.i£i-l IsiM i.fn the ‘itillu wo Wi'i'o mlueinl a close- 

!r‘^:'!r4 lu-nn wtiirh, I'Jiung mwv, tbrtunately held, the 

wn-i4 I4i'.wni..t Inird that, it riaild m4 be taken in without 
ihr or.’-f ifik hvdie? it. I1i»‘ lira W'u.'i very heavy, and the 

5 »*!' i!**' ‘a.iii*’ t:r«'’meni|uU4, aee«»inpanied witli lightning. 

rknl'ltru j-a !!i**‘«* <>reieh»»ini uneonseiiniH of their 

4.iu*ri‘r. My walk nh"pt, !V»‘m rvliaiisthm. I remember, 
a,i I lay awakf that laghf, h•Mk^ng abt«ut to see what help I 
grt furni’ih a rioaneut'.'i respite from 

ih’* itiiii Ifosri. iiit% I i*a.Hf luy twes t»u the |Ma)rgoat; 

atid iK‘r.''i4lrr!ing ht*W' she tlevoUfrd 4‘<nir ehoici* hisenit I gave 
lirt »-ie‘ day, I ;.'•*»? up, and yaang ti« the enphoard took out an 
ifiufli 4 '! I «%.nld lint, atid *ni'upied luyseinn mdng her eat. 
;Slr** iiiuie-lird fl;ir fiiH* uinfr btwHiit out of my hand, With equal 
iip'l'-rtatr and eoiiib-rf ; an»l I fh»»uaht of a saying of Sir Philip 
v’ ;■!, iluii W'o aio le-'Vrr peiferfiy tuisefahle when we can 

tl" .1 I*;*',.#! ..fialuia'd iietiou. 

^v,\ is rMfidng ri-sht down upon us; — lightH — 

d'los was tie* ery at eleven oVloek at night, on the 
• I sf. I u-iTsubrr, lio* gale being tremendous, ami the nea to 
Lsntlioi 1*4 Were handed up fmm th«* eahiii, and, one 
uiirr tip- Mfh.-r, |S|!. uni, 11ie I'aptiifii tlnmejit it wms owing 
to the yvrallier ; but it wa.s the drtifiken steward, who jolted 
iliriii osil ;l’^ |ir Is4«k tls«-iu Up the huldei*. We furnished more, 
and re-niiiir I Im sre ihem ki-pt in; and the captain afterwards 
t**hl Hill lililt We had ?».avi’d his vesstil. dim ship, tlisi’crning us 
Jiisl ill liiiii% |KsM.:k-d idieafl, looking very huge and terrible. 
liijM iiii^riiiiig, Wtf 1 ^ 11 1¥ lit'i* ab«.«nfc two mile^ un our Ice-boWj 
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Ijing-to under trysails. It was an Indiaman. Tliere was an- : . 

other vessel, a smaller, near us in the night. I thought the 1 1 

Indiaman looked very comfortable, with its spacious and power- ' ' 

ful body : but the captain said we were better off a great deal 
in our own sea-boat ; which turned out to be too true, if this 
was the same Indiaman, as some thought it, which was lost the 
night following off the coast of Devonshire. The crew said, 
that in one of the pauses of the wind they Iieard a vessel go 
down. We were at that time near land. While drinking tea, 
the keel of our ship grated against something, perhaps a shoal. 

The captain afterwards very properly made light of it; but at 
the time, being in the act of raising a cup to his mouth, I re- 
member he turned very grave, and, getting up, went upon deck. 

Next day, the 22nd, we ran for Dartmouth, and succeeding 
this time, found ourselves, at twelve o’clock at noon, in the 
middle of Dartmouth harbour, — 

“ Magiu) telluris amore 
Egressi, optata potiuntur Trocs arena.” 

We led; Dartmouth, where no ships were in the habit of 
sailing for Italy, and w'cnt to Plymouth ; intending to set off 
again with the beginning of spring, in a vessel bound for 
(icnoa. Ihit the mate of it, wlio, 1 believe, grudged us the 
room we should deprive him of, contrived to tell my wife a 
number of dismal stories, both of the ship and its captain, who 
was an unlucky fellow that senmu^d marked by ibrtune. Mis(',ry 
had also made him a Calvinist,— the. most miseralde of all ways 
of g(‘tting comfort; atid this was no additional recouimendation. 

To say tli(‘. truth, having a jfiquc against my fears on tlic former 
occasion, I wa.-^ more l)eut on allowing myself to have none on 
the pre.s(‘ut ; otherwi.st*, 1 should not have thought of putting 
forth again till the tine weather was eompl(‘te. But the rea- 
BouH that prevailed before, had now become, still more impera- 
tive ; my wife Ixfing confined to her bed, and undergoing 
I'epeated bU^ediiigs ; so, till summer we waited. 

The sea upon the, whole liad domi me good, and I found 
myself al>lt‘. to write again, tliough by driblets. We lived 
v(‘ry quietly at StoiK‘house‘, opposite Mount- Edgocumbe, 
nursing our hop(‘s for «a new voyages, and expecting one of a 
very diHerent cornph'xion, in sailing towards an Italian sum- 
mer. My wife kept her bed almost the wliolc time, and lost 
a great deal of blood ; but the repose, together with the sea- 
air, was (if service to luu', and enabled her to receive benefit 
uu resuming our jouiney. 
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TIihh i|uifily wt‘ livfti, :ivA thus Aumhl hivv c'c<r,tmued 
lH»th ; hut sumr frioiitls of the 

EjM^iiinrr lioai’il t>f ottr \h uvx hi tin* niii/Iihotirlmoci, and the 
yf nil imhlW tuni (if I may ln‘ ratikod luucmg the 
iniiiilHui frUHitl liiui.-a*lf ri<ni|«llm«*utod hy lu-^ roadt‘r«^ face to 
Ikco, ami prr<rnr.Ml witfi a silvor rup. I tluni had a tai<te of the 
Idviiioufli In -ipitality, and fomtl it frit-mlly and fordial to the 
la>t d<-,‘roo. a--; if tho .st'aimat’a atuiospht-ro yavt* a new apirit 
tn t!it‘ har i.f luH^ka and lilMU-ty. Ntu*. a^^ tht‘ pnot; would 
^'ns\ UHidr wautiiiy: mo- fair rao«-:i, tlu* ortnvu i»f wel- 
Ilosidt-a tiii* !amlHtM|u“i iu tin* rtohdihimrlaHul, I had 
tin* ploasun* of sot iuy soiu»* l't‘atUiful om a in tin* painting- 
I’oom rd' r^Ir. lioyora, a vory olrvrr arti>t an<l man 

uln^ liaM travi'lloti, and i'aii third; thr hituMrlf. But my great 
Examiner fruiid, w!h» aftrrwat^h !«*eanH* a pt*ratmal <»uo, wan 
Mr. Hiiio, MihHot|uoiit!y maati-r of im aradomy mair the 
iuf*rri»pt»li'^, and tin* moat attoutivo and om-rytdio |H*rsoti of 
hi;H profrHsiou that I c‘Vi*r mot with. IMy prinripal vif^itorn^ 
iiidoi'd, at Plytuoutli cou.-d^tod of HofioofmaNtorH ono of 
thoAso aiyfH of tfjo timos \vhi<*!» Iiaa md- boon h(» ill regunk-d 
.'■iinor tlio ai'or.‘4.a< ai of a hdtor« d and lihoral tuiniator to the 
govornmont <d' thin rioiutry, an tlioy wore uutior tin* *su|H*rci» 
lioriH iyiM»ranoo, and (to .Nay tlio tnnli) \vol| iMimdojl alanti of 
t'lOim i»f la.'j lU'otioron.Horn. 

Idto !h*voti?diirr poi^plo, an far an I had oxp<‘ri«*Ui’o <»f thorn, 
wori! ploanant and good-lmmouroil. t^dtoou Hlizahoth f^aid <»f 
tb«-ir gotitry, that tiny won* n\\ horn ootnliora v. itli a lu*« 
<*omit}g otmfidoun*,” I kmnv not how that suav ho, though 
hhi* liad a got«d ,*^|»ofiuM'U in Sir WalhT lhd«-io,h. But lla^ 
|U*ivatt‘ hidory td modorn tlmm mioht o\h’ihit instunooH of 
nntivon of Bovonddro wdnniug tlodr wav into royanl mul 
power !»y the t<*roo of a well fouNiirntod" mivturo td* sw'oot 
ate! atrony; and it in mrioun that, the mihfrr elimato (tf that 
part of Hij'darid n!o*uhi have pnidun-ii more painters, porimps, 
of a anporior kind, tlr.m any othor twti efmntii*.n oan slaov. 
Drake, Jewel, Booker, and t*ld Forteneue, Wi-re also Dev<»n- 
shire^mt'U ; William Br<»wne, the mt»at. genuini* of SpiUiKer’H 
di«eipIeH; and Day, tin* enjoying ami the gonddiearted, the 
natural man in the midst of tin* ^ophiatioute. 

Wo left idyimnitii tm tin* l.1th (»f May, IH22, ne<*ompanied 
hy Home of our new frii'inlH wim wtmki .^ee ua t»n hoanl; and 
stft Wiil ill a fresh vean**!, on our new Hummer voyage, a very 
different one from the Inat. Sht»rt ucvjuaintanci‘8 iomelimes 
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cram as niucli into their intercourse, as to take the footing ' 

of long ones ; and our parting was not without pain. An- I 

other shadow was cast on the female countenances by the ‘• 

obs^n-vation of our boatman, who, though an old sailor who 
ought to have known bettor, bade us remark how heavily laden j 

our ship was, and how deep she lay in the water : so little can ; 

ignorance alFord to miss an opportunity of being important. j 

Our new captain, and, I believe, all his crew, were Welsh, d 

with the exception of one sailor, an unfortunate Scotchman, s 

who seemed pitched among them to have his nationality put | 

to the torture. Jokes were unceasingly cracked on the length | 

of his person, the oddity of his dialect, and the uncouth 
manner in which he stood at the helm. It was a new thing '! 

to liear AVelslnnen cutting up the barbarism of the ‘‘Modern 1 

Athens;” but they had the advantage of the poor fellow in ; 

wit, and lie took it with a sort of siilky patience, that showed . 

he was not destitute oi' one part of the wisdom of his coun- J 

try men. To have made a noise would have, been to bring 
down lunv shouts of Iaiight<‘r; so he pocketed the adronts as 
well as he might, and 1 ccnild not help fancying that his 
(‘arnings lay in the same place more securely than those of the 
others about liim. The captain was choleric and brusque^ a 
temperament which was none tlic better for an inclination to 
plethora; but his enthusiasm in behalf of his brother tars, 
and the battles tliey had fought, was as robust as liis frame ; 
and he surprised us with writing verses on the strength of it. 

Very good heart and impart vcrsi's they were, too, and would 
cut as good a figure as any in the old magazines. While he 
i(.‘ad them, lie rolled the r\s in the most rugged style, and 
looked as if he could have run lli(!ui down the throats of the 
enemy. The olyects of liis eadogy he. called “ our gallant 
herroes.'^ 

Wc took leave of riymoutli with a fine wind at north-east; 
and next day, on the eonfiiu'.s of the Ghnunel, spoke the 2hoo 
Siders of Cluenisey, from Itio Janeiro. On a long voyage 
ehipH lose their lougitudcr, and our information enabled the 
vessel to eute.r the (’hanuel with security. Ships approach- 
ing and parting from one nuotlua- prc.sent a hue spectacle, 
shifting in tlie light, au<l almost looking conscious of the grace 
cf their movement s. 

We were now on the high Atlantic, with fresh health and 
hopes, and the prospect of an easy voyage before us. Next 
night, the 15th, wo saw, for the first time, two grampuses, 
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who iiitomstod m i‘Xtri‘nu*ly with thoir tmwiddy gambols. 
TItrj wort* vt*rv !aig«‘— iu hu'f^ n stuall 'kind td‘ whale; but 
they |i!avt*il alunit thr vosr^rl liko kittous, tlasliitig roiuuh Ji-nd 
«*vrii iiridfi* it, aa if in of it;^ progren.^. The Hwiftnesa 

<*f fish i,H iiit'oneoivahio. I’lu* amallrst of them must be 
.fiiin*nit»u.*dy -^trone; : flu* largest an* as gay as the k*a8t. One 
of graiiiptises fairly sprang tuit i»f tht' water, holt upright. 

The same day, we wort* beenlnied in the Bay t»f Biscay- — 
a |4ras;iiil surpri.-aa A. eaim in the fkiy i-f Biscay, aller what 
We hail read and hr*ard of it, smuided us like rejK)St*. in a 
eaulilrinu But a ealni, after idl, w tu»t rt*pose: it is a 
Very imresfing and unplea-nanf thing, tlu‘ slap taking a groat 
gawky million side tii side, as if playing the huffoon; 

and tlu’ sea lieaving in liue:e ihly-looking fields, like, a carpet 
lifted. Soiiietiine.N \t ap|'»ears to he striped into great rihlmus; 
hut the Sense of it U always more or less unpleasant, and to 
iiiipalienl seamen is torltire. 

The iie.\t day we were still heeahned. A small shark 
played all day leuv! .ahout tin* ve-^nel, hut was shy of the bait. 
The ;ii-a was swelling, and fad with putrid suhstuneea, which 
made iv> lldnk what if wotihl he if a eahu eonlinued a xnonth, 
tMeiiiho' has C'Siehrd open that matter, with the hand of a 
ina/tfi-r, in lu.4 Tiearaf .3/ur!?a'r. t Here are three words in 
imr fwiilenee hrginiiing With m and ending with r, to the great 
regret of fuiio'rs thaf caniioi alwavi .-^top to make coiToctious. 
Hut tlir eoinpluiient to rolendio* .Hlmll he the greater, mnee 
It. Vi at my ‘'Wii eypem.e.i Ihiniig a calm, the seamen, that 
lino, neiv not he idle, air rm|.4‘''\ed ui pamtuivt tin* vesst4,’“™- 
iiii •»|«rui,ii*ei fha! d*-e-. not !*.ok well, amidst the nurroumling 
a-.|'er!. ef nrkiir'js and lameues'e d1ie favimrite etilours arc 
Ida^T airl \rl|ow ; I hAivw, heratie* tIo'V ate the least CX- 
p.'um. ‘I'he nauhimaioii entaiidy the tmea. ugly. Thera 
,iir f.|' daikiir;e» and y«dhavm-ri that look well together 

iu rrjf.un luafeU-d'J mid under Certain eireumstances, asm 
,|hr r.' 4 .;a- r.|‘d.:yk hailed hraHlovi attired in garuieuts of ilaf- 
or hut in great h$oad sfiipea upon .Hltips, tha 

ril'rrE I'i m-iliuig hut a coame eondnuation of the giitriag 

1*1,4 llr-.' •.■aa''U'e. ^ ^ 

| .iii file 1 1 ill, w»* liad a fme In-ee/.e at northH*a.Ht There 

I'l. it e.njiyiimf5l in a f*r,iUti|iil day at .nrji, 4 ou t|uiudl 

ih- f|i?!i’o|yt'.rts of \i4ir sifnaUou f*r the comfsirN ; hiter- 
ihatige r*ajgo,g!ili!oarf willi llm .'.eainru, who lue all ill good 
lilllliolir, y.-ui'nrlf at rma- ou the deck, «tyoy the umtbtti 
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tlae getting on, the healthiness of the air; watch idly for new 
sights ; read a little, or chat, or give way to a day-dream ; 
then look up again, and expatiate on the basking scene around 
you, with its ripples of blue and green, or of green and gold 
— what the old poet beautifully calls the innumerable smile of 
the waters. 

“ IToa/riwa^ r£ icv^iarcjv 
Av7]pi9jjL0v ykXacfut.^^ 

PnOMETHEUS VlNCTUS. 

The appearance of another vessel sets conjecture alive : it is 
“a Dane,” “a Frenchman,” ‘‘a Portuguese;” and these 
words have a new effect upon us, as though we suddenly 
became intimate with the country to which they belong. A 
more striking effect of the same sort is produced by the sight 
of a piece of land; it is Flamborough Head, XJshant, Cape 
Ortegal : — ^you see a part of another country, one perhaps on 
Avhich you have never set foot; and even this is a great thing: 
it gives you an advantage; others have 7'ead of Spain or 
Portugal; you have seen it, and are a gi'own man and a tra- 
veller, compared with those little children of books. These 
novelties affect the dullest; but to persons of any imagination, 
and such as are ready for any pleasure or consolation that 
nature offers them, they are like pieces of a new morning of 
life. The world seetns begun again, and our stock of know- 
ledge recommencing on a new plan. 

Then at night-time, there are those beautiful fires on the 
water. In a fine l)lu(‘- sen, the foam caused by the ship at 
night seenus full of stars. The white fermentation, with 
golden sparkles in it, is beautiful beyond conception. You 
look over the side of the vesstd, and devour it with your eyes, 
as you wotild so much ethereal syllabub. Finally, the stars 
ill th<^ firmanumt issue forth, and the moon; always the more 
lovely the farther you get south. Or when there is no moon 
on the sea, the shadows at a litth*, distance become grander 
and more solemn, and you watch for some huge fish to lift 
liimself in the middle of them — a darker mass, breathing and 
spouting watca*. 

On tluj 21st, aihu* another two days of calm, and one of 
rain, w(i passt‘<l Cape. Fiuisterre. There was a licavy swell 
and rolling. Ik-ing now on the Atlantic, with not even any 
other namti for the part of it tliat we sailed over to interrupt 
the widest association of iiUnis, I thought of America, and 
Columbus, and the chivalrous B(|uadrons that set out from 
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Lisbon, and tbe old Atlantis of Plato, formerly supposed to exist 
off tbe coast of Portugal. It is curious that the Portuguese 
have a tradition to this day that there is an island occasionally 
seen off the coast of Lisbon. The story of the Atlantis looks 
like some old immemorial tradition of a country that has 
really existed; nor is it difficult to suppose that there was 
formerly some great tract of land, or even continent, occupy* 
ing these now watery regions, when we consider the fluctua- 
tion of things, and those changes of dry to moist, and of lofty 
to low, which are always taking place all over the globe. 
Off the coast of Cornwall, the mariner, it has been said, now 
rides over the old country of Lyones, or whatever else it was 
called, if that name be fabulous; and there are stories of 
doors and casements, and other evidences of occupation, 
brought up from the bottom. These, indeed, have lately 
been denied, or reduced to nothing: but old probabilities 
remain. In the eastern seas the gigantic work of creation is 
visibly going on by means of those little creatures, the coral 
worms; imd new lands will as assuredly be inhabited there 
after a lapse of centuries, as old ones have vanished in the west. 

“ So, in them all, raignes mutabilitie.” 

22nd. Pine breeze to-day from the N.E. A great shark 
went by. One longs to give the fellow a great dig in the 
mouth. Yet he is only going on his vocation.’’ Without 
him, as without the vultures on land, something would be 
amiss. It is only moral pain and inequality which it is 
desirable to alter — that which the mind of man has an 
invincible tendency to alter. 

To-day the seas reminded me of the “ marmora pelagi ” of 
Catullus (the “ marbles of the ocean ”). They looked, at a 
little distance, like blue water petrified. You might have 
supposed, that by some sudden catastrophe the mighty main 
had been turned into stone; and the huge animals, whose 
remains we find in it, fixed there for ever. 

A shoal of porpoises broke up the fancy. Waves might be 
classed, as clouds have been; and more determination given 
to pictures of them. We ought to have waves and wavelets, 
billows, fiuctuosities, &c., a marble sea, a sea weltering. The 
sea varies its look at the immediate side of the vessel, accord- 
ing as the progress is swift or sIoav. Sometimes it is a crisp 
and rapid flight, hissing ; sometimes an interweaving of the 
foam in snake-like characters; sometimes a heavy weltering 
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filiouldering the ship on this side and that. In what is called 
‘‘ the trough of the sea,” which is a common state to be in 
during violent weather, the vessel literally appears stuck and 
labouring in a trough, the sea looking on either side like a 
hill of yeast. This was the gentlest sight we used to have in 
the Channel; very different from our summer amenities. I 
never saw what are called waves mountains high.” It is a 
figure of speech ; and a very violent one. 

23rd. A strong breeze from the N. and N.E., with clouds 
and rain. The foam by the vessel’s side was full of those 
sparkles I have mentioned, like stars in clouds of froth. On 
the 24th the breeze increased, but the sky was fairer, and 
the moon gave a light. We drank the health of a friend in 
England, whose birthday it was ; being great observers of 
that part of religion. The 25th brought us beautiful weather, 
with a wind right from the north, so that we ran down the 
remainder of the coast of Portugal in high style. Just as we 
desired it, too, it changed to N.W., so as to enable us to turn 
the Strait of Gibraltar merrily. Cape St. Vincent (where 
the battle took place), just before you come to Gibraltar, is 
a beautiful lone promontory jutting out upon the sea, and 
crowned with a convent. It presented itself to luy eyes the 
first thing when I came upon deck in the morning, cleai', 
solitary, blind-looking ; feeling, as it were, the sea air and 
the solitude fur ever, like something between stone and spirit. 
It reminded me of a couplet, written not long before, of 
“ Ghastly castle, that eternally 
Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea.’’ 

Such things are beheld in one’s day-dreams, and we are 
almost startled to find them real. 

Gibraltar has a noble look, tall, hard, and independent. 
But you do not wish to live tliere: it is a fortress, and an 
insulated rock ; and such a place is but a prison. The 
inhabitants feed luxuriously with the help of their fruits 
and smugglers. 

The first sight of Afiica is an achievement. Voyagers in 
our situation ^irc obliged to be content with a more sight of 
it; but that is much. They have seen another quarter of the 
globe. “ Africa I ” They look at it, and repeat the word, 
till the whole burning and savage territory, with its black 
inhabitants and its lions, secm.s juit into their posscHsiou. 
Ceuta and Tangier bring the old Moorish times bclbre you; 
“Ape’s Hill,” which is pointed out, sounds fastastic and 
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remote, “a 'wilderness of monlveys;” and as all stores Oil 
'wliicli you do not clearly distinguish objects have a solemn and 
romantic look, you get lid of the petty effect of those vaga- 
bond Barbary States that occupy the coast, and think at once of 
Africa, the country of deserts and wild beasts, the “ dry-nurse 
of lions,” as Horace, 'with a vigour beyond himself, calls it 
At Gibraltar you first have a convincing proof of the rarity 
of the southern atmosphere in the near look of the Straits, 
which seem but a few miles across, though they are thirteen. 

But what a crowd of thoughts face one on entering the 
Mediterranean ! Grand as the sensation is in passing through 
the classical and romantic memories of the sea off the western 
coast of the Peninsula, it is little compared with this. Count- 
less generations of the human race, from three quarters of the 
world, with all the religions, and the mythologies, and the 
genius, and the wonderful deeds, good and bad, that have 
occupied almost the whole attention of mankind, look you in 
the face fi:om the galleries of that ocean-floor, rising one 
above another, till the tops are lost in heaven. The water 
at your feet is the same 'water that bathes the shores of 
Europe, of Ahica, and of Asia — of Italy and Greece, and the 
Holy Land, and the lands of chivalry and romance, and 
pastoral Sicily, and the Pyramids, and Old Crete, and the 
Arabian city of A1 Cairo, glittering in the magic lustre of the 
Thousand and One Nights. This soft air in your face comes 
from the grove of Daphne by Orontes; ” these lucid waters, 
that part from before you like oil, are the same fi-om which 
Venus arose, pressing them out of her hair. In that quarter 
Vulcan fell — 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star 

and there is Circe’s Island, and Calypso’s, and the promontory 
of Plato, and Ulysses wandering, and Cymon and Miltiades 
fighting, and Regulus crossing the sea to Carthage, and 

“ Damasco and Morocco, and Trehisond ; 

And whom Biserta sent from Afric shore. 

When Charlemagne -with all his peerage fell 
By Eontarabia.” 

The mind hardly separates truth from fiction in thinking of 
all these things, nor does it 'wish to do so. Fiction is Truth 
in another shape, and gives as close embraces. You may 
shut a door upon a ruby, and render it of no colour j but the 
colour shall not be the less enchanting for that, -when the sun, 
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the poet of the world, touches it with his golden pen. What 
we glow at and shed tears over, is as real as love and pity. 

27th. Almost a calm. We proceeded at no greater rate than 
a mile an hour. I kept repeating to myself the word “ Medi- 
terranean ; ” not the word in prose, but the word in verse, as 
it stands at the beginning of the line ; 

And the sea 

Mediterranean.” 

We saw the mountains about Malaga, topped with snow. 
Velez Malaga is probably the place at which Cervantes landed 
on his return from cai^tivity at Algiers. (See Don Qaixotej 
vol. ii.) I had the pleasure of reading the passage, while 
crossing the line betwixt the two cities. It is something to 
sail by the very names of Granada and Andalusia. There 
was a fine sunset over the hills of Granada. I imagined it 
lighting up the Alhambra. The clouds were like great wings 
of gold and yellow and rose-colour, with a smaller minute 
sprinkle in one sjDot, like a shower of glowing stones from a 
volcano. You see very faint imitations of such lustre in 
England. A heavy dew succeeded ; and a contrary wind at 
south-east, but very mild. At night, the reflection of the 
moon on the water was like silver snakes. 

30th. Passed Cape de Gata. My wife was very ill, but 
observed that illness itself was not illness, comjiared to what 
she experienced in the winter voyage. She never com- 
plained, summer or winter. It is very distressing not to be 
able to give perfect comfort to patients of this generous 
description. The Mediterranean S-:a, after the Channel, was 
like a basin of gold fish ; but when the winds arc contrary, 
the waves of it have a short uneasy motion, that fidget 
the vessel, and make one long for the nobler billows of the 
Atlantic. The wind, too, was singularly uuj)leasant, — moist 
and feverish. It continued contrary for several days, but 
became more agreeable, and sank almost into a calm on the 
3rd of June. 

The books with which I chiefly amused myself in the 
Mediierranean, were Don Quixote (for reasons which will be 
obvious to the reader), Ariosto and Berni (for similar reasons, 
their heroes having to do with the coasts of Franco and 
Africa), and Bayle’s admirable Essay on Comets, which I 
picked up at Plymouth. It is the book that put an end to 
^.ho superstition about comets. It is full of amusement, like 

Id 
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111 ! Ills iliuUvtu-s; aiul a iHn-iVct cliain-armoui 

cif li%k\ the iiaiuiler t*t‘ whieli may eut his lingers with it at 
every turn, ahuust every link etuitaining a double edge. A 
gi‘nerutitm ^iucceeds t|UU'tly U\ tla‘ g(\od done it by sucl: 
WiU’ksi, mul its lumellietur s name is sunk in the washy pre-. 
teu^lMus <4* whttm he has enriched. As to what seems 
d.t trriuf ill Ikiyle on the seen* oi' natural piety, the reader 
luay supply that. A beuevuleut work, tending to do away 
ir.d ili:de*nnur tn things su[»ernaturai, will he no hindrance to 
any hriHVolfUt atldition whieh (‘tliers can bring it; nor would 
Ikiyle, with his g.iml-natured thee, and the Hcholarly sim- 
pHeity ot' his Hr<% have thiind fault with it. Ihifc he was a 
.'4*Idtrr, ;Hhu' lus fashion, with t|ualitie.H, both positive and 
ni*gativtu lit t«» kerp him i*ne ; and .some things nnist be dis- 
p«iise*l witli <m the sale td’ wltat is desirablt*, for tlie sake of 
ila’ |»i4rt that is taken in the overthrow of what is detestable. 
Him vUn^m im|uisitor.H hate, angels may love. 

7t!i. Saw tlio Holmuhrelte.s, and the laud about Tortosa. , 
i loro eMmm»*ners the ground t»f Italian romance. It was on 
this pait of tho West <»f Spain, that the Payuim ehivaliyr used 
Im laiai, to g»» against (‘havlemagne. !U‘rt^ Orlando played 
him tin- trieks that g(it him the title of Furioso; and from the 
put itf ikiri-»-i<uia, Angidiea and Metlwo took Bhip for her 
d«*minion of (’athay, I eon fe.ss I hudced at tlncse shores with 
H liiiman interest, ami et«uld m«t h«*lp faneying that tliekeel of 
our was eiHcssing u real line, ovi'r whieh knights and 

hners had pas >rd. And .so thoy have, Imth real ami fabulous; 
thr haim-r not loss nmiautle, the latter seareely leas real; to 
fhoteuuehs tiideisl, nmeh more st>; ft»r who knows of hundreds 
real men and women that have eros^:ed these, waters, and 
.%ut|Pr* d aetunl passion on tlmst* shores and hills? And who 
hmav ■. not Orlando and all the hard blows he gave, and the 
harder hhuv than all given him by two happy lovers; and the 
h.vera tin niselve’^, the representatives of Jill the young love 
that ever wa c I hud a grudge of mj own against Angelica, 
loMkimf npiai iays»‘lf a.s jiltetl by tluvse fum nym wliich the 
paiiit* r haa givrn h^r in tlie Fiiglmh picture; f<»r 1 took her 
lor a more ji«i4tiim'ntal pers<»n; Imt I excusecl her, seeing her 
In .nri ami tm'meiited by all tlio.se kuiglits, wlio tlunight they 
a right to her*l»y hacking and ht*wing; and 1 more 
itiaii panlotiefl her, winai I fouml that Medoro, Ixtsides being 
young stml hamlsome, was a friend and a dtwoted follower. 
Ilut wliiil of tliPt? They were both young and handsome; 
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and love, at that time of life, goes upon no other merits, 
taking all the rest upon trust in the generosity of its wealth 
and as willing to bestow a throne as a ribbon, to show the ali- 
sufficiency of its contentment. Fair speed your sails over the 
lucid waters, ye lovers, on a lover-like sea! Fair speed 
them, yet never land ; for where the poet has left you, there 
ought ye, as ye are, to be living for ever — ^for ever gliding ; 

about a summer-sea, touching at its ilowery islands, and 
reposing beneath its moon. j 

9 th. Completely fair wind at south-west. Saw Montserrat. ] 

The sunshine, reflected on the water from the lee studding- 
sail, was like shot silk. At half-past seven in the evening, 
night was risen in the east, while the sun was setting opposite. ] 

Black night has come up already,” said our poetical captain. i 

A fair breeze all night and all next day, took us on at the rate ; 

of about five miles an hour, very refreshing after the calms j 

and foul winds. We passed the Gulf of Lyons still more j 

pleasantly than we did the Bay of Biscay, for in the latter \ 

there was a calm. In both of these places a little i*ough I 

handling is generally looked for. | 

13th. The Alps ! It was the first time I had seen moun- 
tains. They had a fine sulky look, up aloft in the sky, — cold, 
lofty, and distant. I used to think tliat mountains would 
impress me but little ; that by the same process of imagina- 
tion reversed, by which a brook can be fancied a mighty ^ 

river, with forests instead of verdure on its banks, a mountain 
could be made a molehill, over which we step. Ihit one look 
convinced me to the contrary. I found 1 could elevate bc^tter 
than I could pull down; and I was glad of it. It was nut 
that the sight of the Alps was nccc‘ss<'iry to convince me of 
“ the being ol a God,” as it is said to have done somebody, or 
to put me upon any reflections rcvspccting infinity and first 
causes, of which I have had enough in my time; but I 
seemed to meet for the first time a grand poetical thought in 
a material shape, — to see a I'Jiecc of one’s book-wonders 
realized, — something very earthly, yet standing between earth 
and heaven, like a piece of the auUnliluvian world looking o\it 
of the coldness of ages. I remember reading in a lieview a 
passage from some book of travels, Avhich spoke of the <mthor 
standing on tlie sea-shore, and being led by the silemjc and 
the abstraction, and the novel grandeur of the olijects around 
him, to think of the earth, not in its geographical relations, 
but as a planet in connection with other planets, and rolling 
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ill tin* iumji'iisity With llu'se tluniglits I have been 

m 1 suppose every one has heeu who knows what 
Hc»litiuie is, and has an imagination, and perhaps not the best 
health. But %Ye grow iiseil to the mightiest aspects of 
tiiought, as ih' to the immortal visag'es of the moon and 

stars: ami theretori' the lirst sight ot‘ the Alps, though much 
less things than any ot‘ these, and a toy, as 1 had fancied, for 
iiisaehial ion ti^ ri*ereait‘ itself with after their company, startles 
us iik«' the tlis[a'oitf t»f a doubt, or the verhication of an early 

\irram,' a ghost, as it. were, madt‘ visible by daylight, and 

giving us all eni>nm»us sense of its prestmce and mate- 
riality. 

in tie* iH»urs<‘ (*f the day, wt‘ saw llu‘ table-land about 
Mt*naeo, It hiHaight to my mind the ludicrous distress of the 
petty jsrinee t»f that place, when on his return from inter- 
idianging congratidations with his iu‘W mastm's and the legiti- 
mates, lie suthleiily met his old master, Napoleon, on hk 
return from Klha. Or did he uuH‘t him when going to Elba? 

I forget wliieh; hut tlu' distressc's and eonfusiun of the prince 
were at all events as certain as tlu‘ superiority and amusement 
(4* tin* great mam In eitlna- case, this was tln^ natural division 
of things, and tint einnimstaiiees wmild have hiam the same. 
A large grampus \vent hy, lu‘aping the watm- into clouds of 
foaim* Am»tht‘r time, we. saw a shark with his fm above 
water, Tin* Alps wer<‘. now fully ami dosi'ly seen, and a 
glorious sunset t<»ok place, 'rhi‘re. was the greatest grandeur 
and the lovelie.st lu‘auty. Anumg others was a small string 
of elouds, like ruhies wfth fai-ets, a very dark tinge being put 
liiTe ami theie, a.s if hy a painter, t<» set off tln^ rest. Bed is 
eertaiidv tfie cidoiu* ot Fieauty, and ruljy the liiost bcautiiul of 
reds, it was in no coiniiionplaee spirit, that Marlowe, in his 
li.f nf preeious Htoues, called them '‘beauteous rabies,” but 
w ifh exquisite gustii: 


** Bags c)f fiery opal.*?, sapphires, ametliy«t.s, 

JaeiothH, hard topaz, Krass-green emeralds, 

BvauU'imn rubies, spark ling duuuomls,” &c. 

lliey coim-upiiu you, among the rest, like the women of gems. 

All th*^e cokmr.s we iuul aliout us in our hhal I terrancan sun- 
sets; and as if ftirtune. woukl add to ihetn by a freak of fancy, j 
II. little shi^al of fish, sparkling as silver, leaped out of the I 
water tins aherimon, like a spriukh; of Hhillings. They were | 
the aiielwvie% or Biirdinias that we cat. They give a burlesque * 
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title to the sovereign of these seas, whom the Tuscans call 

King of the Sardinias.”^ 

We were now sailing up the angle of the Gulf of Genoa, 
its shore looking as Italian as possible, with groves and white 
villages. The names, too, were alluring, — Oneglia, Albcnga, 
Savona; the last, the birthplace of a sprightly poet (Frugoni), 
whose works I was acquainted with. The breeze was the strong- 
est we had had yet, and not quite fair, but we made good 
head against it; the queen-like city of Genoa, crowned with 
white palaces, sat at the end of the gulf, as if to receive us in 
state; and at two o’clock, the waters being as blue as the sky, 
and all hearts rejoicing, we entered our Italian harbour, and 
heard Italian words. 

Luckily for us, these first words Avere Tuscan. A i)ilot boat 
came out. Somebody asked a question which wc did not hear, 
and the captain I'cplied to it. “ Va bene,” said the pilot, in a 
fine open voice, and turned the head of the boat Avithutran(|uil 
dignity. “Va bene,” thought I, indeed. “All goes well” 
truly. The words are delicious, and the omen good. My fiimily 
have arrived so fixr in safety; wc have but a little more voyage 
to make, a few steps to measure back in this calm Mediterra- 
nean ; the weather is glorious ; Italy looks like what wc c.\- 
pccted; in a day or two avc shall hear of our friends: healtli 
and peace are before us, pleasure to others and 2 >rolit to our- 
selves ; and it is hard if avc do not enjoy again, before long, 
the society of all oiir friends, both abroad and at home. In a 
day or two Ave received a letter from Shelley, saying that 
Avinds and waves, he hoped, would never part us more. — 
Alas! for that saying. 

On the 28th of June, wo set sail for Leghorn. The Aveather 
was still as fine as possible, and our concluding trip as agree- 
able; with the exception of a storm of thunder and Ijglxtning 
one night, Avhich was the complctest I ever saw. Our news- 
paper friend, “ the oldest man living,” ouglit to have Ixhux 
there to see it. The lightning fell in all parts of the sea, llk(i 
pillars ; or like great melted fires, suddenly dropped from a 
giant torch. Noav it pierced the sea like rods; now fell like 
enormous flakes or tongues, suddenly swallowed up. At one 
time, it seemed to confine itself to a dark corner of the occuin, 
making formidable shows of gigantic and flashing lances (fi)r 
it Avas the most perpendicular lightning I ever saw) : then it 

* Not, however, I suppose, the King now reigning 5 who has given 
despots other fish to fry. 
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(laslunl In-oiully at tlie \y 1 h»Io sou, as it’ it. ^vould sweep us away 
in flame; and then came in random portions about the vessel 
treading the waves hitlun* and thither, like the legs of fiery 
spirits desi'ending in wrath. 

I now had a specinu'u (and coufc'ss T was not soitj to see 
it) of tlu' ft‘ar which e(nd<l enter even into the hearts of our 
^‘gallant when thrown into an tmusual situation. 

l'iu‘ eaptaiin alnu^st the only man unmoved, or apparently so 
(and I really believe he was as fi‘arless (ui all c»eeasions, as hia 
native vahuir, to say nt^thing of his hraiuly and water, could 
ni.ake him), was st) exasptn-ated with the alarm depicted in the 
fact's of sonu‘ of his crew, that he couttnnptuously knocked 
thnvn tin' pt>or ft'llow at the Indm [his brother, an apprentice 
seaman] and cried, “ You are afraitl, sir!’' For our parts, 
having m» ft*ar of thunder and lightning, and not being fully 
aware perhaps of the danger to which vessels are exposed on 
these occa.Hions, particularly if, likt; our Channel friend, they 
carry gunptnvder (as most of them do, more or less), we were 
([tiite at our east' etanpared with our im*.\'|H‘rienced friends 
aluiut us, whi> hatl m*ver witnessed anything of the like before, 
even in lundis. lU'sides, wt' tlnmgbt it itnjH)saible for the 
IMediterrain'jm to ]>lay ns any .serious trick,— that sunny and 
liuhd basin, which we had heheld only in its contrast with a 
ntnihern ami a winter sea. Litth' di<l we think, that in so 
short a s|»aee t>f tiim*, and staut'where, aiumt this very spot, a 
t‘atuHtn>plie wtndd take pluet', that should put an end to all 
sweet thouglits, h<»th of the Me<litt'rranean am! td’the south. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

UKTUUN TO FIIIBT ACQirAhNTAN(‘K WITH bOltl) BYHON AND 
THOMAK MOOHF. 

Lom> Byuon was at Ltgliorn ; tint had weather has disap- 
pcart'd; the %'<*Hsel is about to ent(U* port ; and as everything 
eomu/rning thcj nohlt! I(»rd is interesting, and the like may be 
.'■aid of his brother wit and poet, Thumas IMoore, who intro- 
tlueed me to him, I will take this opportunity of doing what 
ha<I hetbu’, perhaps, have been done wlum I first made hislord- 
Hiip’s accpiaintanc'e; nauudy, statit when it was that I first saw 
the one, and how I became ac(|uaint«*d with the. oilu'T. My inti- 
macy with Lord Byrun is about to lieeume closer ; the results 
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of it are connected both with him and his friend, and as these 
results are on the eve of commencing, mj own interest in the 
subject is strengthened, and I call things to mind which I had 
suffered to escape me. 

The first time I saw Lord Byron, he was rehearsing the part 
of Leander, under the auspices of Mr. Jackson, the prize- 
fighter. It was in the river Thames, before his first visit to 
Greece. There used to be a bathing-machine stationed on the 
eastern side of Westminster Bridge ; and I had been bathing, 
and was standing on this machine adjusting my clothes, when 
I noticed a respectable-looking manly person, who was eyeing 
something at a distance. This was Mr. Jackson waiting for 
his pupil. The latter was swimming ^Yith somebody for a 
wager. I forgot what his tutor said of him ; but he spoke in 
terms of praise. I saw nothing in Lord Byron at that time, 
but a young man who, like myself, had wTitten a bad volinne 
of poems; and though I had a sympathy with him on this 
account, and more respect for his rank than I was willing to 
suppose, my sympathy was not an agreeable one ; so, content- 
ing myself with seeing his lordship’s head bob up and down in 
the water, like a buoy, I came away. 

Lord Byron, when he afterwards came to sec me in prison, 
was pleased to regret that I had not stayed. lie told me, 
that the sight of my volume at Harrow had been one of Ins 
incentives to write verses, and tliat lie had had the same 
passion for friendship which I had displayed in it. To my 
astonishment he quoted some of the lines, and would not liear 
me speak ill of them. His harbinger in the visit was Moore. 
Moore told me, that, besides liking my politic.s, his lordship 
the Feast of the Poets ^ and would be glad to make my 
acquaintance. I said I felt myself highly llaitered, and 
should be proud to entertain his lordship as well as a poor 
patriot could. He was accordingly invited to dinner. His 
friend only stipulated that there should be fish and veget- 
ables for the noble bard;” his lordsliip at that time being 
anti-carnivorous in his eating. He came, and wo passed a 
very plea.tot afternoon, talking of l)ooks, and school, and of 
their friend and brother poet tlic late Rev. Mr. Bowles, whose 
sonnets were among the early inspirations of Coleridge. 

Lord Byron, as the reader has seen, subsequently called on 
me in the prison several times. He used to bring books lor 
the Story of Rimini^ which I w«as then writing. He wouhl 
pot let the footman bring them in. He would ent(3r with a 
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t*f i|iuu1o54 tuultT liiH jinu; nml give you to understajid 
lliat he wuH pinnultu' of being a tVietul atid a man of letters, 
than a hml. It was? tlmn that by flattering one’s vanity he 
per^vnuhnl tw <»f bis own tiaHHhnu frtnu it; for he could see 
very wrih that I bad mun* value iin* lords than I sripposed. / 
*Vlw Uidde |un‘t was a warm politieiuu, earnest in the cause 
of liborty. His failurt* in the ll<nis<‘ of Lords is well known, 
ib* was Vi‘rv rauilitl alunit it; said h(‘ w'as much frightened, 
Hud dnaild nt'Ver be able to dtv anything that way. Lords of 
all |arties eanu* alumt him, atul cotisoUsl him. He particu- 
larly nuiitioueil Li«r.l Sidmoutln as bt‘ing unexpectedly kind. 

It was ViTV pleasant tt> stn* Lord Hyron and Moore toge- 
ther. Hiev hurmeui/i‘d udmirahly : though their knowdedge 
id" ime uiii»iher lu‘gau in talking td" a dmd, itt conseqrience of 
Ids hitabhip attacking the lieenci^ of <‘ertaiu early verses. 
^bH»re’s ata|UHintance with myself (us far as concerned corre- 
j^pondtiH'c by letter) <*riginattHl in the mention ot him in the 
o/‘ iht' He suhse«|uently wrote an opera called the 

/,7fo‘ re.Hpei-ting wlueh he Si'Ut mo a letter, at once 

d» pM eafdie, and warrantiinr, i‘hjeetieu to it. I was then 
r/lfter ef die Emminn' : I did td*j(u-t to it, though with all 
acknewh'dgment vi' Ids genius. He i’ame, to see me, saying 
I was very nuieh tu the right; and an inttu'oourse took place 
wld^’h was never osf« tiaihly iuterrnptt‘(l till I thought myself 
agerievisl by Ids o|»p<»sitiou to the ptn'iotlical w<u*k proposed 
to me bv Ids imble tVii-nd. I s:iy ** tlnmght myself aggrieved,” 
beeausc* I have lotig since aef|uittetl him (»f any intention 
towards tu*% more h<‘>»tile tlnm that <d zt*ul in bcduill ot wluit 
he f^in|i|a».Hed best for his lonlsldp. He was di'Hirous ot pre- 
i«?uling Ids frietul lr<»iu i'oniiug lietore tin* it»ry critics under 
a IP wv and irritating aspect, at a time when it might be 
ts'ii ddereti prmlent to keep quiet, and propitiate objections 
alreadv existing. 'Urn only tldmg which remained for me to 
i-oiuplaiu of was his md. telliiig me Hi) tiaukly ; for this would 
have bt*rn a etadidenee winch 1 deserved; and it would either 
have maiie me, of mv <»wii aceord, object to the project at 
*mce, without the leaat ht‘sitatiou, or, at all events, have been 
met by um with such a hearty wiwe ot the objectors pmn 
dealing, and in so friendly a spirit ot ditrerence, that no lU- 
will, I think, cmikl have remaim*d on either side. Moore, at 
lea»L waa of imi generics a spirit for it; and I wtis ot^too 

griiteini a one, i . i j i.* 

iditbiluiiatcly, this pluu wiii not adopted by his lordampa 
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friends ; and hence a series of bitter feelings on both sides, 
which, as I was the first to express them, so I did not hesitate 
to be the first to regret publicly, when on both sides they 
had tacitly been done away. 

Moore fancied, among other things, that I meant to pain 
him by speaking of his small stature ; and perhaps it wms 
wrong to hazard a remark on so delicate a subject, however 
inoffensively meant; especially as it led to other personal 
characteristics, which might have seemed of less doubtful 
intention. But I felt only a painter’s pleasure in taking the 
portrait ; and I flattered myself that, as far as externals went, 
I abundantly evinced my good-will, not only by doing justice 
to all that was handsome and poetical in his aspect, and 
by noticing the beauty reported of his childhood, but by 
the things which I said of the greatness observable in so 
many little men in history, especially as recorded by Claren- 
don. In fact, this had been such a favourite subject with 
me, that some journalists concluded I must be short myself ; 
which is not the case. Men of great action, I suspect, in- 
cluding the most hcroical soldiers, have been for the most 
part of short stature, from the fabulous Tydeus, to Alexander 
and Agesilaus, and so downwards to Wellington and Napo- 
leon. Nor have sages and j^octs, or any kind of genius, been 
wanting to the list; from the ancient philosopher wlio was 
obliged to carry lead in his pockets lest he should be blown 
away, down to Michael Angelo, and Montaigne, and Barrow, 
and Spenser himself, and the Falklands and Haleses of Cla- 
rendon, and Pope, and Steele, and Eeynolds, and Mozart. 

Moore’s forehead was bony and lull of character-, with 
“bumps” of wit, large and radiant enough to transport a 
phrenologist ; Sterne had such another. His eyes were as 
dark and fine as you would wish to see xmder a set of vine- 
leaves; his mouth generous and good-humoured, with dim- 
ples ; and his manner as bright as his talk, full of the wish 
to please and be pleased. He sang, and played with great 
taste on the pianoforte, as might be supposed from his musical 
compositions. His voice, which was a little hoarse in speak- 
ing (at least I used to think so), softened into a breath, like 
that of the flute, when singing. In speaking, he was em- 
phatic in rolling the letter r, perhaps out of a despair of being 
able to get rid of the national peculiarity. The structure of 
his versification, when I knew him, was more artificial than 
it was afterwards; and in his serious compositions it suited 
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him lU had hardly faith enough in the sentiments 

of which \u\ treatt‘d to give way to his impulses in writing, 
exct'pt when th<‘y W(‘re festive and witty; and artificial 
tlumghts demand a similar emh<Kliment. Both patriotism 
ami persniial t‘N:peri(*nce, howt'Vtn*, occasionally inspired him 
with lyrii‘ path(»s; ami in his natunilly musical perception of 
the light principles <»f vcrsiiicatitm, he. contemplated the fine, 
easy-playing, muscular style of Dryden, with a sort of peril- 
ous pieasurt*. I remember his quoting with delight a couplet 
of Drydt'u’s, which came with a particmlar grace from his lips:— - 
** la't honour and preferment go for gold ; | 

But gloriouH beauty isn’t to he sold,” I 

BeNidt‘ the ph'asurt* I to(4 in Moime’s society as a man of I 

wit, I had a great for him ns a man of candour and | 

indejHnukuiee. His letters were full of all that was pleasant j 

in him. As I was a critic at that time, and in the habit of | 

giving my opinion of Ids works in the Ej'amimrj lie would | 

writt* me* his apiniuti of the opinion, with a mixture of good s 

humour, admission, and deprecation, so truly delightful, and | 

a sincerity of criticism on my own writings so extraordinary ! 

ihr so courtetuis a man, though with abundance of balm and | 

eiilo’^V, that tievtn* any subtlety of compliment could surpass 
it; ami with all luy seir~conlhh‘nce I never ceased to think 
that the hmiour was on iny side, and that I could only deserve 
such candour of intenamrse by l><‘ing as ingenuous as himself. 
I'liis a<lmiring n*gard for him lu* (‘ompl(de<l by his behaviour 
to an old iKitron (»f his, who, not thinkirig it |K)litic to retain j 
him openly by his si<le, proposed to factditatt* his acceptance j 
<ir a place under the Toruis; an accommodation which Moore j 
rejected us an indignity. I tlumyht, aherwards, that a man j 
<if HiH'h .a spirit should not have eonth*sccuded to attack Rous- 
seau and poor foolish Mmlame do Warens, out of a desire to ^ 
right himst*ir with polite, life, and with the memory of some 
thoughtlc'ss pnahictious of his <ivvn. Ikdite life was only too 
luippy to po.ss<*.sH him in his gravtu’ days; and the thoughtless 
prothudions, howt‘v<‘r i(» he regrettcal on reflection, were 
r(*!Concile,abl(i to refl<*ction itself on the satne grounds on which 
Nature herself and all her exuberanct^ is to be reconciled. 
At it*aat, without presuming to judge*, nature in the abstract, 
an ultra-mmsitive and enjoying pottt is himmdf a production of 
nature; and we may rest assured, that she will no more judge 
him witli harshness ultimately, than she will condemn th^ 
of her own vines and iig-treea. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LOBD BYROF IN' ITALY — SHELLEY — PISA. 

As I am now about to re-enter into the history of my connec- 
tion with Lord Byron, I will state in what spirit I mean to do it. 

It is related of an Italian poet (Alamanni), that having in 
his younger days bitterly satirized the house of Austria, he 
found himself awkwardly situated in more advanced life, when, 
being in exile, and employed by Francis the First, tlie king 
sent him on an embassy to the court of Charles the Fifth. 
One of his sarcasms, in particular, had been very oifensive. 
Alluding to the Austrian crest, the two-headed eagle, he had 
described the imperial house as a monstrous creature, 

Which bore two beaks, the better to devour. 

(“ Che per piu divorar, due becchi porta.”) 

Charles had treasured this passage in his mind; and when the 
ambassador, perhaps forgetting it altogether, or trusting to its 
being forgotten, had terminated a fine oration, full of compli- 
ments to the power which he had so angrily painted, the Em- 
peror, without making any other observation, calmly said — 

“Which bore two beaks, the better to devour.” 

“ Sir," said Alamanni, not hesitating, or betraying any con- 
fusion (which shows that he was either prepared for the 
rebuke, or was a man of great presence of mind), “ when I 
wrote that passage I spoke as a poet, to whom it is permitted 
to use fictions; but now I speak as an ambasstidor, who is 
bound to utter truth. I spoke then as a young man ; but I 
now speak as a man advanced in years. I spoke as one who 
was agitated by grief and passion at the wretched condition 
of my country; but now I am calm, and free from passion." 
Charles rose from his seat, and laying his hand on the shoulder 
of the ambassador, said, in the kindest manner, that the loss 
of his country ought not to grieve him, since he had found 
such a patron in Francis; and that to an honest man every 
place was his country. 

I would apply this anecdote to some tilings which I have 
formerly said of Lord Byron. I do not mean that I ever 
wrote any fictions about him. I wrote nothing which I did 
not feel to be true, or think so. But I can say with Alamanni, 
that I was then a young man, and that I am now advanced in 
years. I can say, that I was agitated by grief and anger, 
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luitl tluit I atii lunr fm' from anti:t‘r. I can say, that I waa 
iur more alive to other ]M‘ople\s tli4ects than to my own and 
that I aiti now sutlieieutly staisihle <d‘ my own to show to others 
the eliarity wluidi I lunal mystdf. I can say, imwecver, that 
apart from a litth' allowance hvr pnw'ocation, I do not think 
ir rio:!it to I'xhihit what is amiss, or may be thought amiss 
in the eliaraetiT ^4' a feihnV' eivatun‘, out of any fooling but 
uiimistakeabh* sorrow, or tin* wish to lessen evils which 
society itself tnay hav(‘ e;iuse<l, 

iau'd By run, with respeet to tlu‘ points on which he erred 
and suderetl (for tm tdl others, a man like, himself, poet and 
wit, i ouhl not bnt ;j,ive ami reeeire, pU‘asiire), was the victim 
(‘f a Inid bringing np, of a studes of false, pc^sitions in society, 
<4' evils ariNlug from the mistakes of society itself, of a personal 
disadvantage (which ins feelings (waggerated), nay, of his 
very at!vantagt‘s <»f person, and of a fact* so liandsomc as to 
retid* r hitu ntt objtH't c»f admii'ution. ICvtai tlu^ lameness, of 
whiidi he had sneh a resentment, only st>ftened the adiuiratioii 
with t<‘ud*‘rne>s. 

Hut he did m*t begin life mah’r gtu^d itilhumces. He had 
a mother, herself, in all in’obability, the victim of bad train- 
uhe weidd flin-r tie* disln*s from (able at his head, and 
tell him he ■Would be a seotmdrtd iikt‘ his father, llis father, 
w!n» was <‘011^1*1 to the prevhms lord, had hc'en what is called 
a man n|«»u town, and was mat her ri(‘h nor very respectable. 
Tlie youtig it»rd, whos** lutsans had not yet iHHUJVcred them- 
srfves, went t<» seluud, noble but piun*, (‘xpeefing to be in the 
asi-endaut with his title, yet k<*pt, <lown by the. inconsistency 
*if bis ei»ndition. He hd't Si’ho<d t<» put on the cap with the 
gtild tuft, which is worshipped at ccdlegt*.:-— he kd*t college to 
fall into some <*f the worst ijauds on the town:— his first pro- 
ductions wore eoiiten4»tuously eritieized, tmd his gmniuB was 
t\im provoktnl into satire;— his lU'Xt wt*n‘ over-praised, which 
iiicrt‘a>.ed his selfdove:— he marrit‘d when his temper had 
Iseen MCired by <Uiheul(ii*s, and Ids will and ph'asure pam|)erecl 
|»y the sex: -“Uml lie waait eomptiuioiiless into ti foreign country, 
w’here ail this perplexity eouid n‘pose witlunit; being taught 
!.etter, and where t!ie/seuse. <if a bust ptipularity could be 
drownt'd in liamee. 

Shmdd we not wonder that hi\ retained m much of the 
grand and beautiful in his writings? — -that tlic iiulestruc- 
lililt! tendency of the |HH*tical to tlm gootl sliould have struggled 
tci so much purpem? thr<»ugh faults and inconsiKteucies?— * 
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rather than quarrel with his would-be misanthropy and his 
eiFeminate wailings? The worst things which he did were 
to gird resentfully at women, and to condescend to some 
other pettiness of conduct which he persuaded himself were 
self-defences on his own part, and merited by his fellow- 
creatures. But he was never incapable of generosity : he 
was susceptible of the tenderest emotions ; and though I doubt, 
from a certain proud and stormy look about the upper part 
of his face, whether his command of temper could ever have 
been quite relied on, yet I cannot help thinking, that had he 
been properly brought up, there would have been nobody 
capable of more lasting and loving attachments. The lower 
part of the face was a model of beauty. 

I am sorry I ever wrote a syllable respecting Lord Byron 
which might have been spared. I have still to relate my con- 
nection with him, but it will be related in a different manner. 
Pride, it is said, will have a fall: and I must own, that on 
this subject I have ex2)erieaced the truth of the saying. I 
had prided myself — I should pride myself now if I had not 
been thus rebuked — on not being one of those who talk against 
others. I went counter to this feeling in a book; and to 
crown the absurdity of the contradiction, I was foolish enough 
to suppose that the very fact of my so doing would show that 
I had done it in no other instance ! that having been thus 
public in the error, credit would be given me for never having 
been privately so ! Such are the delusions inflicted on us by 
self-love. When the consequence was represented to me as 
characterized by my enemies, I felt, enemies though they 
were, as if I blushed from head to foot. It is true I had been 
goaded to the task by misrej^resentations: — I had resisted 
every other species of temptation to do it: — and, after all, I 
said more in his excuse, and less to his disadvantage, than 
many of those who rcpu'ovcd me. But enough. I owed the 
acknowledgment to liiin and to myself; and I shall proceed 
on my course with a sigh for both, and I trust in the good- 
will of the sincere. 

To return, then, to my arrival at Leghorn. 

In tlie liarbour of Leghorn I found Mr. Trelawny, of tlie 
old Cornish family of that name, since known as the author 
of the Younger Brother. lie was standing with his laiight- 
errant aspect, dark, handsome, and mustachioed, in Lord 
Byron’s boat, the Bolivar, of which he had taken charge for 
his lordship. In a day or two I went to sec my noble ac- 
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cjiui'mtaiiee, who was in what the Italians call -villeggiiitura at 
Monte Nero; that is to say, enjoying a country house for the 
season. I there heeaine witness to a singular adventure, 
which seemed to make me free of Italy and stilettos before 
1 had well set foot in the country. 

The day w'as v(n*y hot ; tlu*. i*oad to Monte Nero was very 
liot, through dusty suburbs ; and when I got there, I found 
the hotti‘st hooking house 1 ever saw. It was salmon colour. 
Think of this, flaring ovit the country in a hot Italian sun! f 

But the greatest of all the heats was within. Upon seeing 
Lord Byron, I hardly knew liim, he was grown so fat; and he 
was hmger in rect»gnising me, I had grown so thin. He took 
nu‘. into an inner room, and introduced me to Madame Guic- 
cioli, then very young as well as handsome, who was in a state 
of great agitation. Her flice was flushed, her eyes lit up, and 
her hair (which she wore hanging loose), streaming as if in 
disorder. The Conte Pietro, hex brother, came in presently, ' i 
also in a state of agitation, and having his arm in a sling. I j 
then learned that a (piarrel having taken place among the 
servants, the ytmng Count had interfered, and l)een stabbed. 

He was very angry ; Madanu* (hiiceioli was more so, and could j 
not admit tiie charitable ctanments of Lord Byron, who was i 

for making light of the matt(n\ They seemed to think the | 

honour of tiieir nation at stake. huh‘ed, then* was a look in 1 

the business not a little formidahle.; for though t he stab was 
not much, the iidlictor of it threatemnl more, and was at tliat i 

miuute keeping w’atch <uit8idi‘, with the. avowed intention of | 

assaulting tlu; first person that issiU'd fortli, I looktKl out of 
the window, and nu‘.t his eye glaring upwards like a tiger. He 
had a red cap on like a sansculotte, atul a most sinister aspect, 
dreary and meagre — that of a proper caitiff. 

H(»w long things had continued in this state 1 cannot say; 
but the hour was come when Lord Byron and his friend took ; 
their evening drive, and the thing was to be put an end to 
somehow. A stu'vant had been dt‘Hpatched for the police, and 
was not r(‘tiirm‘d. 

At length we Hi*t out, the lady eanu!stly (>ntrc‘ating his lord- 
sliip to ktH*i) back, and all of us uniting to kci‘p in advance of 
Conte Pietro, who was (‘xasperated. 

It was a curious moment for a st.ra.ng(tr from England. ^ I 
fancicul myself pitcdietl into on(^ of the schukvs in the Mysteries 
0f Udolpho, Everything was new, foredgn, and vehement. 
There was the hidy, fluslied and dishevelled, exclaiming against 
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the “ scelerato the young Count, wounded and threatening; 
and the assassin waiting for us with his knife. Nobody, Iiow- 
ever, could have put a better flice on the matter than Lord 
Byron did, — composed, and endeavouring to compose: and as 
to myself, I was so occupied with the whole scene, that I had 
not time to be frightened. Forth we issue at the house door, 
all squeezing to have the honour of being first, when a termi- 
nation is put to the tragedy by tlie man’s throwing himself on 
a bench, extending his arms, and bursting into tears. His cap 
was half over his eyes ; his face gaunt, ugly, and unshaved ; 
his appearance altogether more squalid and miserable than 
an Englishman would conceive it possible to find in such an 
establishment. This blessed figure reclined weeping and wail- 
ing, and asking pardon for his offence ; and to crown all, he 
requested Lord Byron to kiss him. 

The noble lord conceived such an excess of charity super- 
fluous. He pardoned him, but sjiid he must not think of 
remaining in his service ; upon which the man renewed his 
weeping and wailing, and continued kissing his hand. I 
was then struck with the footing on which the gentry and 
their servants stand with each other in Italy, and the good- 
nature with which the strongest exhibitions of anger can be 
followed up. Conte Pietro, who was full of good qualities (for 
tliough he was here with his sister’s lover, we must not judge 
of Italian customs by English), accepted the man’s hand, and 
even shook it heartily ; and Madame Guiccioli, though unal.>le 
to subside so quickly from her state of indignant exaltation, 
looked in relenting sort, and speedily accorded him her grace 
also, seeing my lord had forgiven him. The man was all 
penitence and wailing, but he was obliged to quit. The police 
would have forced him; if he had not been dismissed. He left 
the country, and called in his way on Shelley, who was shocked 
at his appearance, and gave him some money out of his very 
antipathy ; for lie thought nobody woiddlielp sucli an ill- look- 
ing fellow, if he did not. 

The unpleasant part of tlic business did not end Inn-e. It 
was, remotely, one of the causes of l^ord Byron’s leaving Italy ; 
for it increased the awkwardness of his position with the 
Tuscan government, and gave a further iinsteadiuoss to his 
proceedings. Ills friends, the Ganihas, were already only 
upon suflerance in Tuscany. Tliey hud been olfliged to quit 
their native country Pomagna, on account of their connection 
with the Carbonari; and Lord Byron, who had identified him- 


Al'TUUKHat.ViniY OF LEiaiE HUNT, 
uirh rliru' forriuH-s 

to t|i!' t'u 

|« niiillrd Ui ahitl,*. 1’} 
liiiii uuilristami that 
raiiv, |*rMvi4ra tli.-y %vtnv discrivt. A jhicm wliich happened 
iu fb' .sfrrrta of Pisi, u littlr Indoi'i* I cunie, had given a shock 
hj lU** ti\ubiiraHty of thus ginul luulerstanding; the retinue of 
ta»’ t taiaha.. Imm-u tiu‘ fuiviuost iHU'suus concerned in it ; 
aad lu u, aiiaeUrr tiu-ir lueti having caused a disturbance* 
ila- duu iijiii i w.H .M*mplfttHh Ltu-d liyroii’s residence in Tus- 
rany w aa uaidt' taa-iHv to hun. It was desired that he should 
* I arafy luin rlf tVi-m the (hinihas ; uiul though it Was iinder- 
et yd lii.i! a hfsU‘ enurtrsy ini his part towards the Grand 
Mhm’ and i Uiehe^s the latt<‘r t»f whom was Siiid to be par- 
tieiilaiiy ile dtMUM of.srriug him at court, would have produced 
a for all parties, yet he cliose to take neither of 

i»re|*M ; he ihoretoro returned to his house at Pisa, only 
t'» re. hie there iwn or three months longer; after which he 
tpiiHed ih.- rraudoiueal territtuy, atid de|Kirted for Genoa. 

id.. in Ah'idi* Nero I returned to la/ghoni ; and, taking leave 
of Vr S. i. ue pul Up at uu ii(itel. Mr. Shelley then came 
to U ) ih-m hi i villtifiiiiihint at Lerici. llis town abode, as 
w» |l ;i i la r i iU i'Muh, was at Idsa, 1 will not dwell upon the 

nr ’.Oieni . 


, lu'eame a party to their wanderings, 
whieh they stood wherever they were 
u* (irami Diiktfs government had given 
tlu*y wt‘re at liberty to reside in 


I, duon i i n politi’ Wapping, with a stpiare and a theatre. 
I h.’ rMHiUf V m«amd is uninterestiiig when you become ac- 
tpi.uiind with it; but t»» a stranger the realization of anything 
li‘- IcM n a I about is a delight, espeeially of Huch things as 
ban. uig from trees, and the sight of Apennines. It is 
|h‘u 40?, I »o, tu a lovt*r t»f books, when at Leghorn, to think 
fhof onee lived there; md, indeed, ijappily, for he 

v, 4 i \*'r% ill, atid hosides livitig tlieis*, died there. But genius 
go** . •, * noirh pi* a.'jure (and must Jtlso have rectdved so much 
la fh ■ .• *.f its life) that tin? memory of its troubles is 

rr- iar by i? » ieieuvu, Sumllett tniei! lived, us Lord Byron 
»b.f, ui N‘U'*i ; aiul he was buried iu the Leghorn 

y , 

Mr. II* y ae»-i.iupani*-tl uh from Leglu>rn to Pisa, in order 
|o n. * in ii\i - 1 in i'ur new abode. L<»rd Byron left Monte 
:SriM at lle» iume tiimg and jtnned us. We occupied the 
gruiirid t.f his i**rdships hutuse, tlie Gasa Laufranchi, on 
llir Arms wldeh runs thrt*ugh tlie (fity. ■■ Divided tenan- 

i4' tliD kind are common iu Italy, where few houses are 
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in possession of one family. The families in this instance, as 
in others, remained distinct. The ladies at the respective 
heads of them never exchanged even a word. It was set to the 
account of their want of acquaintance with their respective 
languages; and the arrangement, I believe, which in every 
respect thus tacitly took place, was really, for many reasonable 
considerations, objected to by nobody. 

The Casa Lanfranchi, which had been the mansion of the 
great Pisan family whose ancestors ligure in Dante, is said to 
liave been built by Michael Angelo, and is worthy of him. It 
is in a bold and broad style throughout, with those harmo- 
nious graces of proportion which are sure to be found in an 
Italian mansion. The outside is of rough marble. 

We had not been in the house above an hour or two, when 
my friend brought the celebrated surgeon, Vacca, to see Mrs. 
Hunt. He had a pleasing, intelligent face, and was the most 
gentlemanlike Italian I ever saw. Vacca pronounced his 
patient to be in a decline ; and little hope was given us by 
others that she would survive beyond the year. She lived 
till the year 1857, and Vacck had been dead many years 
before. I do not say this to his disparagement, for he was 
very skilful, and deserved his celebrity. But it appears to me, 
from more than one remarkable instance, that there is a super- 
stition about what are called declines and consumptions, IVom 
which the most eminent of the profession are not free. I 
suspect, indeed I may say I know, that many x^eople of this 
tendency, or at least supposed to Ijc of it, may reach, witli a 
proper mode of living, to as good a period of existence as 
most others. The great secrcjt in this as in all other cases, 
and, indeed, in almost all moral as wc'll as jdiysi cal cases of ill, 
seems to be in diet and regimen. If some demi-god corild 
regulate for mankind what they should eat and drink, and by 
what bodily treatment circulate their l)lood, he would j)ut an 
end to half the trouble which the world undergo, some of tlie 
most romantic sorrows with which tlicy Hatter themselves not 
excepted. The case, however, in the jn-csent instance was 
perhaps peculiar, and may not before have been witnessed by 
Vacct\. The expectoration, at all events, of blood itself, and 
tliis too sometimes in alarming quantities, and never entirely 
without recurrence, lasted throughout a life of no ordinary 
duration. 

The next day, while in the drawing-room with Lord l>yron, 
I had a curious specimen of Italian manners. It was like a 
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M rmtrnnixmx of i.KraH hunt. 

In im -“Fri'ii. tif hi?4 

r.iiiH* iii ?4iniliir4, uiitl v 
}v.4njl'‘.. in n Ixulu' 

U!h*-v.'ri'4. Sin* uilviiiit'fil t44 
f.> Vl -.i, HISil liitll 

■ h,. in. hail.! mul kissel it; thetrtumedto 

nu4 li^sM hiH hautl iiLsu. I thoughfe we omit 

li- a.i't *• :^U n^-L ii|i li ° 

hi. thr ru lUiin ,.f Ifaly, it um\ tn be in England, for 
^ K* I > li vi ysair liaiul iu tnitnitig and gning. There is an 
Hill iu it that i.H viuw agrwalde, though the im^ 
|.!vr4 ihiVihnity hardly pliusaut. Servants have 

a a! - .4' uiddtai: you a - lia|4|.y evening’' {/dice sera) 

V»||**I| iltry htlii/ m iiyht,’!. 'I'ti thin y<ai may respond in like 
inaiiiik'r; afb r whU U it seein.s inipthSMbh* for the sun to “go 
iImu ii mu tb»' wiatli,*' iftliiU'e is utiy, of either party. 

Ill a day or twii^ Sludley tendv leave of ua to return to 
Ihied for llso of the luejuiing, however, to see ns 

in* fhau Mjua* in the intorvad. 1 spont one delightful afler- 
?n « a luili Idiu, waielering jd»out I’lsa^ and visiting the 
* .aln di.d. t i|j tho night <*f the Sana? daiy he took a post- 
rlnuH*' Ibi Lf'i^diorn. iutemitug next mt»nung to depairt with hig 
frn-iid (’j|4am WiUmm.4 for Leriet. I entreated him, if the 
Wf‘ailier weio viih nt, Hot to give way to his daring sphitand 
triiinrr til ^ieat. Hr iit’ondsrd me lie woultl nut; and it seems 
that be tfid set off hiter ihiiu lie <»thia*vviHe would have done, 
a|»|4irrntly at a nau'e fivounddi* nif»ment.* I never beheld 

biiii molt’. 

'The night tle-n* was a tretiiendoUH storm of thunder 
nud lightning, whieh manle uh very ainxiotiH; but we hoped 
our fiiend Imd atrriveil btdbre then. WIu*n, some days later, 
M’i . liw ny fame to Pisa, ami tohl us he was missing, I under- 
urfit i.iie of ilto jion.'iatitUiH wldi’h \vv read (»f in books, but 

l tu exprf ieiiee: I was toiigue-tieil w'itli hoiTor. 

A dremiftd interval ttnik jdaee <»f more than a week, during 
wldrh, every imptiry ami every fond Impi* were exhausted. At 
the Hid of that perioil our worst fears were confirmed. A 
iMidy lia*! been waxhe*! on sliore, near the town of Via Reggio, 
wliieli, by llie dress and stature, was known to be our friend’s. 
Keabfi4 taut volume also (the iMmiUj A'C.), was found open in 

• f Tidi l« ft mbtftke, Hhelley wt off mrlitr than ho intended, his 
4 e|iiiri;iiri} litliig liMteiied hy a des|iondlng note which ho received 

fiMii* lili wift.J 


^'as louowed by his sister, a 
aiul .sl<..n-es, and her hair 
las U.nlshi[) to welcome him 

w ifli a basket of fl 
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the jacket pocket. He had probably been reading it when \ 

surprised by the stornn It was my copy. I had told him to 
keep it till he gave it me with his own hands. So I would 
not have it from any other. It was burnt with his remains. I 

The body of his friend Mr. Williams was found near a tower, 1 

four miles distant from its companion. That of the third ( 

party in the boat, Charles Vivian, the seaman, was not dis- 
covered till nearly three weeks afterwax'ds.* i 

The remains of Shelley and Mr. Williams were burnt after I 

the good ancient fashion, and gathered into coffers [those of | 

Williams on the 15th of August, of Shelley on the IGth]. [ 

Those of Mr. Williams were subsequently taken to England. 

Shelley’s were interred at Home, in the Protestant burial- : 

ground, the place which he had so touchingly described in 
recording its reception of Keats. The ceremony of the burn- i 

ing was alike beautiful and distressing. Trelawny, who had 
been the chief person concerned in ascertaining the fate of his 
friends, completed his kindness by taking the moat active part 
on this last mournful occasion. lie and his friend Captain 
Shenley were first upon the ground, attended by proper 
assistants. Lord Byron and myself arrived shortly after- 
wards. His lordship got out of nis carriage, but wandered 
away from the spectacle, and did not see it. I remained ! 

inside the carriage, now looking on, now drawing back witli 
feelings that vvere not to be witnessed. i 

Hone of the mourners, however, refused themselves the I 

little comfort of supposing, that lovers of books and antiquity, 
like Shelley and his companion, Shelley in particular with his ^ 

Greek enthusiasm, would not have been sorry to forevSee this 
part of their fate. The mortal part of him, too, was saved 
from corruption ; not the least extraordinary part of his history. 

Among the materials for burning, as many of the gracefuller 
and more classical articles as could be procured — frankiu- 

* [A story was current in Leghorn which conjecturally helped to 
explain the shipwreck of Shelley’s boat. It went out to sea in rough 
weather, and j/et was followed by a native boat. When Slielley’s 
yacht was raised, a large hole was found stove in the stern. Shelley 
had on board a sum of money in dollars ; and the supposition is, that 
the men in the other boat had tried to board Shelley’s piratically, but 
had desisted because the collision caused the English boat to sink ; 
and they abandoned it because the men saved would liavo become 
their accusers. The only facts in support of this conjectural story 
are the alleged following of the native boat, and the damage to the 
stern of Shelley’s boat, otherwise not very accountable.] 
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<% wiiiis were nt»t and to tliese Keats’s 

% idniiu^ wuM adiltHl. I’he beauty <d* the tlanie arising from the 
fiiuiTid pile wan extraordinary. Tlie weather was beautifully 
tint*. I’he iSledittUTaiiean, n<»w mil and lucid, kissed the 
as if to makt‘ peace with it. d'he yellow sand and blue 
j^ky Wore iiitiuisely tanitrasted with one another: marble 
iiM'Unfalns ttmeheil tlu* air with coolness; and the dame of 
tfie fire bon* away towards heaven in vigorous amplitude, 
saving and <[uivering with a brightness of inconceivable 
brautv. It seemed as th<*ugh it contained the. glassy essence 
of vitality* You might have expected a stu’aphic countenance 
to lo«»k out it, tunfnig onee inon‘ before it departed, to 
tliank file friends that had dtnie their duty. 

Yet, see ht»w extremes cm uppt*ar to meet even on occasions 
the most tiverwliehning; nay, even hy r(‘a.son of them; for as 
ta»ld can perform the eilect of tire, and burn us, so can despair 
put im tlie numstroUH aspt*ct of mirth. On returning from 
ime id* iuir visits tti this Hi‘a-shori‘, we dined and drank; I 
iia an, L«’rd liyrou aiul mystdf -dim'd little, and drank too 
inurlu Ise-il itynui luul m*t shone that day, even in his cups, 
wlueli u ually brought i‘Ut his lu^st tpialities. As to myself,! 
bad b odruai \ipou i'lmdii'U.s whieh I havi* lU'Ver sulfered my- 
-u'lf to imbdgo, and whii-h, foolishly as Widl as impatiently, 
rnah r calumitv, as somelu'dy tiTimnl it, atlVimt., and !\ot 
u ms.dbrium*/* ddm banmelu* dr<'ve rapully thnnigh the 
tbir.4 t»f rOa. Wi* sang, wi* {auglmd, we slunited. I even 
frit a gaioty tin* mou* sdusking, beeause it was nad and a 
irlirf. What the eiCiehman thought of us, Ond knows; hut 
lir helpril tti maki* tip a ghastly trio, lie was a good- 
fmnperrd h'lhnv, and an afteethmate hnshand and father; yet 
be bad th*’ reputatam (d* having oiferetl his master to kill a 
man. I wldi to hnvv no .such waking ihvam again. It was 
worfliy t»f a <b*rman ballad. 

Slirlh'V, when hi* ilicd, was in his thirtieth year. Ilis 
figuri* was tail ami slight, and his constitution consumptive. 
He was Huliject to violent spasmodic pains, which would 
i 4 i>mctiines fi»rct* 1dm to He iui the. ground till they weie ovei , 
liiif be bml always a luml wonl to give to thosti about him, 
when ids pangs alhnvi'd him tit npi’uk. In this organization, 
m well as in soim^ otlier respt*ctH, he restauhlcd the German 
mmt, Htddller. I’hough wcll-turued, his shoulders were bent 
ti littlOf owing to premature thought and troulde. Ihc same 
ctiiftts had touclmd Ids hair with gniy; and though Ids habits 
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of temperance and exercise gave liim a remarkable degree of 
strength, it is not supposed that he could have lived many 
years. He used to say that he had lived three times as long 
as the calendar gave out; which he would prove, between jest 
and earnest, by some remarks on Time, 

‘‘ That would have puzzled that stout Stagyrite.” 

Like the Stagyrite’s, his voice was high and weak. His eyes 
were large and animated, with a dash of wildness in them; 
his face small, but well shaped, particularly the mouth and 
chin, the turn of which was very sensitive and graceful. His 
complexion was naturally fair and delicate, with a colour in 
the cheeks. He had brown hair, which, though tinged with 
gray, surmounted his face well, being in considerable quan- 
tity, and tending to a curl. His side-face, upon the whole, 
was deficient in strength, and his features would not have 
told well in a bust; but when fronting and looking at you 
attentively his aspect had a certain seraphical character that 
would have suited a portrait of John the Baptist, or the 
angel whom Milton describes as holding a reed ‘‘ tipt with 
fire.” Nor would the most religious mind, had it known 
him, have objected to the comparison; for, with all his scep- 
ticism, Shelley’s disposition was truly said to have been any- 
thing but irreligious. A person of much eminence for piety 
in our times has well observed, that the greatest want of reli- 
gious feeling is not to be among the greatest infidels, but 
among those who never think of religion except as a matter 
of course. The leading feature of Shelley’s character may be 
said to have been a natural piety. Ho was pious towards 
nature, towards his friends, towards the whole human race, 
towards the meanest insect of the forest. He did himself an 
injustice with the public in using the popular name of the 
Supreme Being inconsiderately. He identified it solely with 
the most vulgar and tyrannical notions of a God made after 
the worst human fashion ; and did not sufficiently reflect that 
it was often used by a juster devotion to express a sense of 
the great Mover of the universe. An impatience in contra- 
dicting worldly and pernicious notions of a supernatural 
power led his own aspirations to be misconstrued; for though, 
in the severity of his dialectics, and particularly in moments 
of despondency, he sometimes appeared to be hopeless of Avhat 
he most desired — and though he justly thought that a Divine 
Being would prefer the increase of benevolence and good 
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before any praise, or even recognition of himself (a reflection 
worth thinking of by the intolerant), yet there was in reality 
no belief to which he clung with more fondness than that of 
some great pervading “ Spirit of Intellectual Beauty;” as may 
be seen in his aspirations on that subject. He assented warmly 
to an opinion which I expressed in the cathedral at Pisa, while 
the organ was playing, that a truly divine religion might yet 
be established, if charity were really made the principle of it, 
instead of faith. 

Music affected him deeply. He had also a delicate percep- 
tion of the beauties of sculpture. It is not one of the least 
evidences of his conscientious turn of mind that, with the 
inclination and the power to surround himself in Italy with 
all the graces of life, he made no sort of attempt that way; 
finding other uses for his money, and not always satisfied 
with himself for indulgmg even in the luxury of a boat. 
When he bought elegancies of any kind it was to give them 
away. Boating was his great amusement. He loved the 
mixture of action and repose which he found in it ; and 
delighted to fancy himself gliding away to Utopian isles and 
bowers of enchantment. But he would give up any pleasure 
to do a deed of kindness. Indeed, he may be said to have 
made the whole comfort of his life a sacrifice to what he 
thought the wants of society. 

Temperament and early circumstances conspired to make 
him a reformer, at a time of life when few begin to think for 
themselves; and it was his misfortune, as far as immediate 
reputation was concerned, that he was throvni upon society 
with a precipitancy and vehemence which rather startled 
others with fear for themselves, than allowed them to become 
sensible of the love and zeal that impelled him. He was like 
a spirit that had darted out of its orb, and found itself in 
another world. I used to tell him that he had come from the 
planet Mercury. When I heard of the catastrophe that over- 
took him it seemed as if this spirit, not sufficiently constituted 
like the rest of the world to obtain their sympathy, yet gifted 
with a double portion of love for all living things, had been 
found dead in a solitary comer of the earth, its wings stiff- 
ened, its warm heart cold ; the relics of a misunderstood 
nature, slain by the ungenial elements. 

We remained but three months at Pisa subsequently to 
this calamitous event. We then went to Genoa, where we 
received the first number of the periodical work, the Liberal^ f' 
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which Lord Byron had invited me to set up, and in which 
Shelley was to have assisted. He did assist; for his beautiful 
translation of the May Day Nighty from Goethe, appeared in 
tlie first number. 

But more of this publication when I come to Genoa. I 
will first say a few words respecting the way in which we 
passed our time at Pisn, and then speak of the city itself and 
its highly interesting features, which are not so well known 
as they should be. 

Om' manner of life was this. Lord Byron, who used to sit 
up at night writing Don Juan (which he did under the influ- 
ence of gin and water), rose late in the morning. He break- 
fasted; read; lounged about, singing an air, generally out of 
Eossini; then took a bath, and was dressed; and coming 
down stairs, was heard, still singing, in the court-yard, out of 
which the garden ascended, by a few steps, at the back of the 
house. The servants, at the same time, brought out two or 
three chairs. My study, a little room in a corner, with an 
orange-tree at the window, looked upon this court-yard. I 
was generally at my writing when he came down, and cither 
acknowledged his presence by getting up and saying some- 
thing from the window, or he called out Leontius!” (a 
name into which Shelley had pleasantly converted that of 
Leigh Hunt”) and came up to the window with some jest 
or other challenge to conversation. His dress, as at Monte 
Nero, was a nankin jacket, with white waistcoat and trousers, 
and a cap, either velvet or linen, with a shade to it. In his 
hand was a tobacco-box, from which he helped himself occa- 
sionally to what he thought a preservative from getting too 
fat. Perhaps, also, he supposed it good for the teeth. We 
then lounged about, or sat and talked, Madame Guiccioli, 
with her sleek tresses, descending after her toilet to join us. 
The garden was small and square, but plentifully stocked 
with oranges and other shrubs; and, being well watered, it 
looked very green and refreshing under the Italian sky. The 
lady generally attracted us up into it, if we had not been there 
before. Her appearance iniglit have I'cmiiided an English 
spectator of Chaucer’s heroine — 

** Yclothed was she, fresh for to devise. 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yardd long, I guess: 

And in the garden (as the sun uprist) 

She walketh up and down, where as her list;” 


Al iW LKIilE HUHT. 



Au I ihrn, :i.i Ih’VilfU h,i^ it 
- Al . 




i'.i i? 

In 


^■MK Au.M 


Al r%.-vy {urn nuuU* u little staml, 

Ar.'l thrii'it tin* thtn'iiH her lily luiiul.” 

inh eitni. uh-» was ut that time alunit twenty, Avas 
i -1 l.e!;, \\U\ witli ;ui a;j;re(‘ahlc manner, and a 
t e ’ r-f the Ifaliasi reivoiu* ttu) much to be 

■ ‘i .1 pa.t rsemi'h nf it to give her speaking a 

, : ’ I h* I* -raera apjH'arml eiitiri‘ly tVee. from art; 

h,ut 4 , tUil they betray eiunigh of it to give 
■ ■ yini» u «'f her silu'erity atul good humour. I was 
r It’ !o;e .th se dialeet. was t»hst‘rvahle; but to me, 
•, -id if ilmu iti a lady’s uunith wan Tuscan pearl; 

■ Hr i if *‘\er h r lip, ptin* or imt, with that sort of 
* A.-.- uha li s*'» u; i t«. btdojig to t\u\ Italian language 

.f ir.; hf. i amused her with spetddng bad Italian 
* < , • • 1*1 1 




Ui? 




atid saving sprrm' for i^po'^tuzd ; in which she 
fomd .Neiuethiiig pleasant and pellcgrino; 


all fhe while that <‘eiistdenite eoiuitenancu for which 
:t, ! : •; ;v; r li i s ’• » fuueh to be grafr.fuh Her liuir Avaa what 
f'.-. ■ ^ ; dv en; ed, ratlu r with an inclination to 

». a ^, rv ihn' and delieate yelhwv, at all events, and 

V,: ;.:a ?:!• InnUi ef ?!■.• |ee!iea!. Slu* IkuI regular foatures, 

, i bi:> 1 1 1 r pn p. ilv e dled liambfUK', ill distinction to pretti- 
5. .r r< |.a |uane*/; being well proportioned to ouc another, 
hu'/e ladrei' iliati othriwtse, biii without eoarseuess, and more 
lon'fn ainmi ifrui iiUeresting. lier m's<‘ was the hand somest 
» d.-- hud I eu-r ia.v ; and I have known luT both smile 

-earriiv, and look intejliyent ly , when Lord Byron has 
/;,:;,d t.iild U* tier, 

lu »h- VM- .MUuetiui*.' i iH'dt' or <lrove out, gmierally 

o.' . !l:o- *’ >un!rv.’ The idtv I lirat walked through in com- 
• - ' wifh >lo h» v, Imt .sp.‘.dily, alas! explored it by myseli; 

{,:v eluldh-n. ’fhe .shite td’ my wiltAs health would 
n ■* ..nd' r hv ?«*«|ult her a[»atinieut. 

|,- f. !h‘‘ i*’a i*‘r iinaeine a lunall wdiite city, ‘with a tower 
fr o;o. ^ tf olio ond e.f it, treea (»n either mde, and blue moun- 
140- fhe baokgronnd; ami he may limey he sees Pisa, as 
fhv. fr.OirHor .--oivi it in «*oming fiaun Leglioni. Add to this, 
lii Junoiei time, tiehbi of eoru <m all sides, imrdered with 
br i o row IM ,,. and the ihioum ot viuen, of which ho has 
r. * I iirii r-el, hanging iVi»m tree to tree; and he may judge ol 
the smprr,hd-n uuuh upon an admirer of Italy^ who is in 
Jurn^miy lbr the lirst time. 
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In entering tlie city, tlie impression is not injured. Wliat 
looked white in the distance, remains as pure and fair on 
closer acquaintance. You cross a bridge, and cast your eye 
up the whole extent of the city one way, the river Arno (the 
river of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio) winding through the 
middle of it under two more bridges ; and fair, elegant houses 
of good size bordering the white pavement on either side. 
This is the LungArno, or street Along the Arno.” The 
mountains, in which you fancy you see the marble veins (for 
it is from these that the marble of Carrara comes), tower 
away beautifully at the further end, and, owing to the clear 
atmosphere, seem to be much nearer than tlie^- arc. The 
Arno, which is about as wide perhaps as the Isis at Oxford, 
is sandy-coloured, and in the summer-time shrunken ; but 
still it is the river of the great Tuscan writers, the visible 
possessor of the name we have all heard a thousand times ; 
and we feel what a true thing is that which is called ideal. 

The first novelty that strikes you, after your dreams and 
matter-of-fact have recovered from the surprise of their in- 
troduction to one another, is the singular fairness and new 
look of houses that have been standing hundreds of years. 
This is owing to the drjness of the Italian atmosphere. An- 
tiquity refuses to look ancient in Italy. It insists upon 
retaining its youtlifuincss of aspect. The consequence at first 
is a mixed feeling of admiration and disappointment; for we 
miss the venerable. The l)ousos seem as if they ought to 
have sympathized more with humanity, and were as cold 
and as hard-hearted as tlieir materials. But you discover 
tliat Italy is the land, not of the veiKwalde, but the beautiful; 
and cease to look for old age in the chosoii country of tlie 
Apollo and the Venus. The only real aulitpiitu's are. those 
in Dante and the oldest painters, who treat of the Bible in 
an ancient style. Among the mansions on (ho LungArno is 
one entirely fronted with marble, and marble so pure and 
smooth that you can see your lace in it. It is in a most 
graceful style of architecture; and over the door has a mys- 
terious motto and symbol. The symbol is an actual fetter, 
attached with great nicety to the middle stone over the door- 
way: the motto, Alla Giorn.ata (By tlic Day, or the Day’s 
Work). The allusion is sujiposed to be to some captivity 
undergone by one of the Lanlfeducci family, the proprietors ; 
but nobody knows. Purthor ujd on the Banie side of the 
way, is the old ducal palace, said to be the scene of tlie 
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nmnli‘r of Don (Jaroia by his father, which is the subject 
<'f one of AUierfs tra<j^iHlu‘s : and between both, a little he- 
ft »re you come to the old palace, is the mansion before men- 
tioned, in whicli he resided, and which still belongs to tlie 
family of the Laufraiichi, formerly one of the most powerful 
in Pisa, 'fhey wiax* ani<nig th<‘ im!ih‘s who conspired against 
tlie aseeialauey t>f (\mnt Ugoiiuo, and who were said, but not 
truly, to have wrcak(Hl that nnamge on him and his children 
recordi'd without a diu*. knowlculge of (he circumstances by 
Dante, The tower in whieh Ugoliuo pmasheil was subse- 
(pientiy called the Towcu* of Famim*. Cluiuccr, who is sup- i 

posed to have betai in Italy, says that it stood littel out” | 

of Pisa; Yillaui says, in tlu^ Piazza of the Anziani. It is under- ^ 

st(HHl to be no longer in existence, and evmi its site is disputed. ; 

It is curitnm to ieel oneself sitting <iuietly in one of the old 
Italian houses, and to think of all the passions that have ' 
agitated the hearts of so many geueratiims of its tenants; all 
the revels and the (piarrels that have echoed along its wall ; 
all the guitars that have tinkletl uiuler its windows: all the 
scutlles that have disputisl its doors. AU>ng the great halls, 
liow many feet have liurrie<l in alarm! how many stately 
lu'auties have drawn their trains! how many t<»reheH have 
UnIuuhhI magnitica'uee up tin* stain‘asesl how mueh blood 
perhaps been sIuhI ! The grtmml dlotirs td' all the great 
iiouses in idsa, as in t»ther Italian citii*8, have iron bars at 
the windows, d'hey were for security in tim(‘ of trouble. 

The l(H)k is at tirst veiy gloomy and prison like, but you get f 
nsinl to it. The bars are round, and puint<‘d whiti*, and the | 
interstices are large*; and if the windows look towaixls agar- ! 
den, and arc bordered with shrubs ami ivy, as those at the ^ 
larnk were in the Casa Lantrumdii, the imagination makes a } 
(“omfU'omist! with their pristandikt* appearance, and persuades 
itself tiny are but comforts in times of war, and trellises 
during a jjeaee establishnuait. All the floors arc made for ^ 
separate familieH, it having Ihm*u the custom in Italy from | 
time immemorial for futliers and mothers, sous and daughters- I 
in-iaw, or vice verse with as many otlua- relations as might I 
be ^bigreeubie,” to live umler the. saim^ roof. Sjuiciuusuess and ■ 
utility were the great objects with the builder; and a strangt^r 
is sometimes surprised with tint look of the finest houses 
outside, particularly the arrangement of the ground-floor. 
Tile stables used often to la; there, and their place is now as ' 
often occupied by shops. In the inside of the great private 
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houses there is always a certain majestic amplitude; but the 
entrances of the rooms, and the staircase on the ground dooi*, 
are often placed irregularly, so as to sacrifice everything to 
convenience. In the details there is sure to be a noble eye to f 

proportion. You cannot look at the elevation of the com- ; 

inonest doorway, or the ceiling of a room appropriated to f 

the humblest purposes, but you recognise the land of the 
fine arts. You think Michael Angelo has been at the turn- 
ing of those arches — at the harmonizing of those beautiful 
varieties of shade, which, by the secret principles common to ^ 

all arts and sciences, affect the mind like a sort of inaudible 
music. The very plasterer who is hired to give the bare ij 

walls of some old disused apartment an apj)earance of orna- 
ment, paints his door-ways, his pilasters, and his borders of 
leaves, in a bold style of relief and illusion, which would 
astonish the doubtful hand of many an English student “ in 
the higher walks of art.” It must be observed, however, that 
this is a piece of good taste which seems to have survived 
most others, and to have been kept up by the objects on which 
it works ; for the arts are at present lying fallow in Italy, 
waiting for better times, 

I was so taken up, on my arrival at Pisa, with friends and 
their better novelties, that I forgot even to look about me for 
the Leaning Tower. You lose sight of it on entering the 
town, unless you come in at the Lucca gate. On the Sunday 
following, however, I went to see it, and the spot where it 
stands, in illustrious company. Forsyth, a late traveller of 
much shrewdness and pith (though a want of car, and an 
affectation of ultra good sense, rendered him in some respects 
extremely unfit for a critic on Italy — as when he puts music 
and perfumery on a level !), had been beforehand with the 
spot in putting this idea in my head. “ Pisa,” says he, 
while the capital of a republic, was celebrated for its pro- 
fusion of marble, its patrician towers, and its grave magni- 
ficence. It still can boast some marble churches, a marble 
palace, and a marble bridge. Its towers, though no longer a 
mark of nobility, may be traced in the walls of modernized 
houses. Its gravity pervades every street; but its magnifi- 
cence is now confined to one sacred corner. There stand the 
Cathedral, the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo 
Santo; all built of the same marble, all varieties of the same 
architecture, all venerable with years, and fortunate both in 
fheir society and in their solitude.” 
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I know not whether my first sensation at the sight of the 
Leaning Tower, was admiration of its extreme beauty, or 
astonishment at its posture. Its beauty has never been suffi- 
ciently praised. Its overhanging seems to menace the houses 
beneath it with destruction. The inclination is fourteen feet 
out of the perpendicular. \Ye are amazed tliat people should 
build houses underneath it, till we recollect that it has pro- 
l)ably stood thus ever since it was built, that is to say, for 
nearly six hundred and fifty years; and that habit reconciles 
us to anything. Something of a curve backwards is given to 
it. The structure was begun by a German artist, William of 
Inspruck, and liuished by Italians. Several other towers in 
Ihsa, including the Observatory, have a manifest inclination, 
owing to the same cause, — the sinking of the soil, which is 
light, sandy, and full of springs.* 

With regard to the company in which it stands, let the 
reader imagine a broad grass -walk, standing in the solitary 
part of a country town. Let him suppose at one end of this 
walk the Leaning Tower, with a row of small but elegant 
houses right un(l(T tlie inclination, and looking down the 
grass-plot; the Bai>tistery, a rotunda, standing l)y itself at the 
opposite end; the public hospital, an extremely neat and quiet 
building, occupying the principal length of tlie road which 
IxrrdiU’s the grass-plot on one Hide; on the other side, and on 
the grass itadf, the cathedral, stretohiug between the Leaning 
Tower and the Baptistery; and lastly, at the liack of the 
cathedral, and visilile lictween the openings at its two ends, 
the Campo Santo (Holy Field) or burial-ground, walled in 
with marble cloisters full of the ol(U*st paintings iu Italy. All 
these buildings are detached; they all stand iu a free, open 
situation; they all look as if they were built hut; a year ago; 
they are all of marble; the whole place is kt‘pt extremely 
ck‘an,- — the v(‘.ry grass in a state of greenness not common to 
turf in tlie south ; and there are trees looking upon it over a 
wall next tlui Ikiptistery. Let the reader add to this scene a 
few boys playing about, all ready to answer your questions in 
pure Tuscan, — women occasionally passing with veils or bare 

Upon reflection, since the appearance of the first edition of this 
book, I cannot help thinking, after all, that the inclination of this 
famous tower so much out of the perpendicular, must have taken place 
long after it was completed ; that it was left standing as it does, after 
long and anxious watching for the consequences j and that anything 
which architecture may have done by way of counteraction, could 
only have ensued upon experience of the tower’s safety. 
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heads, or now and then a couple of friars; and though finer 
individual sights may be found in the world, it will be difficult 
to come upon an assemblage of objects more rich in their 
combination. 

The Baptistery is a large rotunda, richly carved, and appro- 
priated solely to the purpose after which it was christened. 
It is in a mixed style, and was built in the twelfth century. 
Forsyth, who is deep in arches and polygons, objects to the 
crowd of unnecessary columns; to the “hideous tunnel which 
conceals the fine swell of the cupola;” and to the appro- 
priation of so large an edifice to a christening. The “ tunnel” 
may deserve his “ wrath ; ” but his architectural learning some- 
times behaves as ill as the tunnel. It obscures his better 
taste. A christening, in the eyes of a good Catholic, is at 
least as important an object as a rotunda; and there is a re- 
ligious sentiment in the profusion with which ornament is 
heaped upon edifices of this nature. It forms a beauty of 
itself, and gives even mediocrity a sort of abundance of inten- 
tion that looks like the wealth of genius. The materials take 
leave of their materiality, and crowd together into a worship 
of their own. It is no longer “let everything” only “that 
has breath praise the Lord;” but let everything else praise 
him, and take a meaning and life accordingly. Let column 
obscure column, as in a multitude of men; let arch strain 
upon arch, as if to ascend to heaven- let there be inliuite 
details, conglomerations, mysteries, lights, dai-kaesses ; and 
let the birth of a new soul be celebrated in tlie midst of all. 

The cathedral is in the Greek styki of the middle ages, a 
style which this writer thinks should rather be callccl the 
Lombard, “ as it appeared in Italy first under tlie Lombard 
princes.” He says, that it includes “ whatever was grand or 
beautiful in the works of the middle ages; ” and that “ this 
was perhaps the noblest of them all.” He proceed.-? to find 
fault with certain incongruities, amongst which arc soma 
remains of Pagan sculpture left standing in a Christian church ; 
but he enthusiastically admires the pillars of oriental granite 
that support the roof. The outside of the building consists 
of mere heaps of marble, mounting by huge steps to the rool‘; 
but their simplicity as well as size gives them a new sort of 
grandeur ; and Mr. Forsyth has overlooked the extraordinary 
sculpture of the bronze doors, worthy of tlie same hand that 
made those others at Florence, which Michael Angelo said 
were fit to be the gates of Paradise. It is divided into com- 
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partments, tlie subjects of •wliicli are taken from Scripture. ? 
The relief is the most graceful and masterly conceivable; the r 

perspective astonishing, as if in drawing; and equal justice is , 

done to the sharp monstrosities of the devil with his bat- | 

wings, and to the gentle graces of Jesus. There is a great | 

number of pictures in the cathedral, good enough to assist | 

rather than spoil the effect, but not remarkable. I never was I 

present when the church-service was at its best; but the I 

leader did not seem to rely much on his singers, by the noise ?' 

which he made in beating time. His vehement roll of paper 
sounded like the lashing of a whip. 

One evening, in August, I saw the whole inside of the 
cathedral lit up with wax in honour of the Assumption. The 
lights were disposed with much taste, but produced a great 
heat. There was a gigantic picture of the Virgin displayed at 
the upper end, who was to be supposed sitting in heaven, sur- 
rounded with the celestial ardours; but she was ‘^dark with 
excess of bright.” It is impossible to see this profusion of 
lights, especially when one knows their symbolical meaning, 
without being struck with the source from which Dante took 
his idea of the beatified spirits. His heaven, filled with 
lights, and lights too, arranged in figures, which glow with 
lustre in proportion to the beatitude of the souls within them, 
is the sublimation of a Catholic church. And so far it is 
heavenly indeed, for nothing escapes the look of materiality 
like fire. It is so airy, joyous, and divine a thing, when 
separated from the idea of pain and an ill purpose, that the 
language of happiness naturally adopts its terms, and can tell 
of nothing more rapturous than burning bosoms and sparkling 
eyes. The Seraph of the Hebrew theology was a fire. But 
then the materials of heaven and hell are the same? Yes ; 
and a very fine piece of moral theology might be made out of 
tlieir sameness, always omitting the brute injustice of eternal 
punishment. Is it not by our greater or less cultivation of 
health and benevolence, that we all make out our hells and 
heavens upon earth ? by a turning of the same materials and 
passions of which we are all composed to different accounts ; 
burning now in the horrors of hell with fear, hatred, and un- 
charitableness, and now in the joys, or at least the happiest 
sympathies of heaven, with good effort and courage, with 
gratitude, generosity, and love? 

The crowning glory of Pisa is the Campo Santo. I entered 
for the first time at twilight, when the indistinct shapes, 
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colours, and antiquity of the old paintings wonderfally har- 
monized with the nature of the place. I chose to go towards 
evening, when I saw it again ; and though the sunset came 
upon me too fast to allow me to see all the pictures as minutely 
as I could have wished, I saw enough to warrant my giving 
an opinion of them ; and I again had the pleasure of standing 
in the spot at twilight. It is an oblong enclosure, about the 
size of Stratford Place, and surrounded with cloisters wider 
and lighter than those of Westminster. At least, such was my 
impression. The middle is grassed earth, the surface of which, 
for some depth, is said to have been brought from Palestine at 
the time of the crusades, and to possess the virtue of decom- 
posing bodies in the course of a few hours. The tradition is, 
that Ubaldo Lanfranchi, Archbishop of Pisa, who commanded 
the forces contributed by his countrymen, brought the earth 
away with him in his ships ; but though such a proceeding 
would not have been impossible, the story is now, I believe, 
regarded as a mere legend. The decomposition of the bodies 
might have been effected by other means. Persons are buried 
both in this enclosure and in the cloisters, but only persons of 
rank or celebrity. Most of the inscriptions for instance (of 
which there are some hundreds, all on marble, and mixed 
with busts and figures), are to the memory of Pisans in the 
rank of nobility ; but there are several also to artists and men 
of letters. The most interesting grave is that of Benozzo, 
one of the old painters, who lies at the feet of his works. 

The paintings on the walls, the great glory of Pisa, are l)y 
Orgagna, Simon Memmi, Giotto, Bulfalmacco, Benozzo, and 
others — all more or less renowned by illustrious pens,* all, 
with more or less gusto, tlic true and reverend harbingers of 
the greatest painters of Italy. Simon Memmi is the artist 
celebrated by Petrarch for his portrait of Laura ; Buffalmacco 
is the mad wag (grave enough here) who cuts such a figure in 
the old Italian novels ; and Giotto, the greatest of them all, is 
the friend of Dante, the hander down of his likeness to pos- 
terity, and himself the Dante of Ids art, without the drawbacks 
of satire and sorrow. Ilis works have the siiine real character, 
the imaginative mixture of things familiar with things un- 
earthly, the same strenuous and (when they choose.) gentle 
expression, — in short, the same true discernment of the “ dif- 
ferences of things,” now grappling with a fiend or a fkn-ce 
thought, now sympathising with fear and sorrow, now setling 
hard the t()eth of grim warriors, now dissolving in the looks 
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aii4 ll.nvSii-^ of or nuttiui}: a vuun^^ fyallnnf 

iiii ;itlitut!t* ti» whirh lOiphaol inhAii hu\H^t raced his^cavaliers 

Aiid tluH iM nun-v ov Icj.h the charaetta’ i^f tlie very oldest pic* 
tiiti ill the (’am|Hi SatUo. They have the genus of beaW 
aiitl grealiieMs iuovin'er (aiseauvd anil Htiiretied ; the struggle 
i'f true phiorial feeliug with the inexperience of art. As you 
pieeerd thv walls, you see gra(‘efuhu\sa and knowledge 
riadtiahy lielpiug (uie aiuttlier, and legs and arms, lio-lgs 
,4iai|rs, and di'taiis of ail studs taking their proper measures 
and positiuns, as if every si'paratt* thing in the world of paint- 
ing had her-n envitetl witli rt‘[>eatetl tdlhrts, till it answered tlie 
lair idea. Idsey are likt* a tlrt*am t»f lunnanity d urine the 
tuiliehf tndavari<ai.. ^ 


I have aiie;uiy uuiilioued that the pietnrt's are painted on 
the walls o| tilt* t««ur eltusters, 'They occupy the gri‘ater part 
of the elevation of these walls, hegiuniug at top and fmiahin')* 
at a reasoiialdi* distatiee from the pavement. The subjects 
are from the (lid d’esfament up to the thm^ of Sohunon, from 
the |ryond*i of tlie middU* aees, particularly 8t. Rauieri (the 
pafoat aisil nf Pi al ami fiiun the lustory of the Crucifixion, 
lo’ !irr» rii. n, At., with the Day of Judgment. There is also 
a 1 riuniph ot Ueatli. Tlu* eolours (»f some of them, espe- 
eially of tlie sky and ship in the voyage ol' St. Ranieri, are 
w « ‘Side r III fly piejicrveik The .sky looka as blue as the. fmest 
otif of doors. But. othiu'H an* much injured hy the sea air, 
wliieli hlows into Pisa; and it is a pity tliat the windows of 
the r|inH|rs*,H in these tpmrters an* not gla^eil, to prot(‘ct them 
from ftirfher itsjury. I1ie host i«iea, perluip.s, which I can ^ 
give an Knglishman of the g-em-ral eliaraider of the paintings, 
is l»y r«'forring him to the engraving''^ <»f Alhiu't Durcr, and 
the -serituis p.uia of ('haucer. 'There Is the sann‘ want of pro- 
ps i* Of* fumr -fho same intense ft-eling <if the human being, 
PoiU in body and soul— the same hookish, romantic, and re- 
tired eh.afai'tes*- -the same evidences, In .short, of antiquity 
aiid eommenci-iniuit, w‘eak (when* it i.s weak) for want of a 
ftellk'd art and language, hut Htnuig f<»r that very rea.Hon in first 
iiiipiilses, and in puffing down all tiiat is felt. An old jioeh 
liowt*vei\ always has the advantag^e of an <Jd painter, because J 
lie is liiit Imuiid to a visihi<.» exhilntiou of arms, legs, and atli- | 
tildes, iiml thus esivipes the artlstical ilefect.s of the time. But *j 
they truly iliitstraie one aimtlier. (’hauem-s iluke Theseus, 
eliilliwl mil! Iiehaviiig accordingly — his yawning courtiers, 
wlici tliaiik King Camiiuscan fur dismis.Hing them to bed— hia 
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god Janus keeping Christmas with his fireside and his dish of 
brawn, &c. — exhibit the same fantastic mixtures of violated 
costume and truth of nature. The way in which the great 
old poet mingles together personages of all times, nations, and 
religions, real and fictitious, Samson and Tiirnus with Socrates, 
Ovid with St. Augustin, &c., and his descriptions of actual 
“ purtreyings on a wall,” in which are exhibited, in one and 
the same scene. Narcissus, Solomon, Venus, Croesus, and 
“the porter Idleness,” resemble the manner in which some of 
the painters in the Campo Santo defy all perspective, and fill 
one picture with twenty different solitudes. There is a paint- 
ing, for instance, devoted to the celebrated anchorites, or her- 
mits of the desert. They are represented according to their 
several legends — reading, dying, undergoing temptations, as- 
sisted by lions, e^c. At first they all look like fantastic actors 
in the same piece ; but you dream, and arc reconciled. 

The contempt of everything like interval, and of all which 
may have happened in it, makes the ordinary events of life 
seem of as little moment; and the mind is exclusively occu- 
pied with the sacred old men and their solitudes, all at the 
same time, and yet each by himself. The manner in which 
some of the hoary saints in these pictures pore over their 
books, and carry their decrepit old age, full of a bent and 
absorbed feebleness — the set limbs of the warriors on horse- 
back — the sidelong unequivocal looks of some of the ladies 
playing on harps, and conscious of their ornaments — the 
people of fashion, seated in rows, with Time coming up un- 
awares to destroy them — the other rows of elders and doctors 
of the church, forming part of the array of heaven — the 
uplifted hand of Christ denouncing the wicked at the J-)ay of 
Judgment — the daring satires occasionally introduced against 
monks and nuns — the profusion of attitudes, expressions, 
incidents, broad draperies, ornaments of all sorts, visions, 
mountains, ghastly-looking cities, fiends, angels, sibylliuii old 
women, dancers, virgin brides, mothers and children, princes, 
patriarchs, dying saints; — it would be a .simply blind injustice 
to the superabundance and truth of conception in all this 
multitude of imagery not to recogni.se the real inspirers as 
well as harbingers of Raphael and Michael Angelo, instead of 
confining the honour to the Masaccios and reruginos. The 
Masaccios and Peruginos, for all that ever I saw, meritorious 
as they are, arc no more to be compared witli them than tlie 
sonneteers of Henry the Eighth’s time are to bo conipaied 
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mith Kviii la llie vi*ry riuU'Ht of the picture 

t!ir M^nU i4' ila’ living are gohig out of their laouth* i 

in ihr .'ilLi|ir of liitlr t‘liiltlri '10 tluTi* an* piusHageariot unworthy ® 

of lliiiir or Mioluo‘1 Aiigolo ' -angola tromhliiig at the blowing 
ol ; iiirii in vain iiltoiupting to carry their friends 

into li* avra; an4 wha havo livotl agea of temperance 

filijw..: in i'aliii air a|:*oii liilla far ahovo the pr<\greS8 of Death, 
tlii* gcoat, tlu; luxurious, and the 
'I'lio pirttii'i* hy l‘ilbu (i*r iliorgknu*), in which he '■ i 
i||i‘ ilaro groat td' oxisteuce, bubble* 

lovr^nuikiiig unuihtHHl, and death-con* I 
t.rin|iraliiig u|4 iigi% i'l led lirtlor foneeived^ and hardly better 
liOPiV rail, ili.m ff tin* dr^dgu.H t»f Chgagna and Giotto. 

I tiavi* Irthrld tho C‘ian|H.i Santo I have enriched my j 
i:|a}' -ilrraiii** and my .slock of thr ailtuirabh*, and am thankful | 
ilnit 1 lia\r hy liriirl to which I tove homage and grati* : 

Hide. GiMito, ho itmu one tti iiio hereafter, of a kindred 
In-ruly, liMltilily, and :*it;it*‘!iiie.ss, with that of thy friend 
Inmlr" and far lia|'|ner! lVnd«*r and nohle Orgagua, Im thou 
hit 'v-,--4 f.r *'\'rr !tr\ou4 :Ih* hapidnvsa i»f thine <wvn heavenl 
M hr tur of TiMa 14 iin4 halmy to the last degim A 
l.-.rh toji ii|'r»n thr Loug ’Anio at mton Im eurloius. A blue sky 
I t *'\rfio-ad -- afois*- uielcrneath -the yellow Amo 
■|f id tig id*»iiv% g**iieriilly with nothing U|H»n it, i^ometimes a 
the hoiiHc.H on the t*ppn4te sule, with their green 
hhird^ iluttii, iipfseiir to he ledeep ; uu4 mdiody |msse8 but a 
frw lannen, or country women in their Tells and 

ha!-i4krirliirf%, ha^lruur.*’ with tene fret, hut never too fast to 
a rmiiiiit air -d' an4 statchne^en Dante, in one of 
hin |»»^r |«>ri,ri piaoir»i I4i luht-te.-vi |hr walking like a jicacock; 

iuil% riru like a i‘raiii% Btntitjhi *i/»ruv 

*’ s,.,vvi' a %a *h an hel navom% 

l»uaiia »r, cama utta grmt/‘ 

S'ttrrflv shr like the hrii^lit pciuaH'kj straight 
Ah*%r'l-vt^vlt, like to the holy crane. 
tloA i'l ill-- c-'.aiiiiiou walk of Italian women, rich and poor.- 
1'i. an Kirc'.U'4i at. it s^-enm wanting in a certainv 

aad iio-ial pue r ; l-ait yoii aec what tim grave pocf* 
flioA./' I it, and it in imi irto-eiafed hi an Italian mind witb 
OM !| th-fp rrury , 1 hat if. ha-H a hcauty of its tiwn is cerkiin*. 
s,,Ui,iiy a'i he-.a'iiiay h->4*k at nt»on, it m only hy comparisom 
with Vilial find ^-cry |w»|aiiouH cittea. Its desoto 
mi^%l ii l"he |»<.*f»ple, for the most part^ 
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»it in shade at their doors in the hottest weather, so that it 
cannot look so solitary as many parts of London at the same 
time of the year ; and though it is true that gx’ass grows in 
some of the streets, it is only in the remotest. The streets, 
for the most part, are kept very neat and clean, not excepting 
the poorest alleys ; a benefit arising not only from the fine 
pavement which is everywhere to be found, but from the wise 
use to which criminals are put. The punishment of death is 
not kept up in Tuscany. Eobbers, and even murderers, are 
made to atone for the ill they have done by the good works 
of sweeping and keeping clean. A great murderer on the 
English stage used formerly to be dressed in a suit of brick- 
dust. In Tuscany, or at least in Pisa, robbers condemned to 
this punishment are clothed in a red livery, and murderers in 
a yellow. A stranger looks with a feehng more grave than 
curiosity at these saffron- coloured anomalies quietly doing 
their duty in the streets, and not seeming to avoid observa- 
tion. But, in fact, they look just like other men. They are 
either too healthy by temperance and exercise to exhibit a con- 
science, or think they make up by their labour for so trifling 
an ebullition of animal spirits. And they have a good deal 
to say for themselves, considering that circumstances modiiy 
all men, and that the labour is in chains and for life. 

The inhabitants of Pisa, in general, are not reckoned a 
favourable specimen of Tuscan looks. You arc sure to meet 
fine faces in any large assembly, but the common run is bad 
enough. They are hard, prematurely aged, and what ex- 
pression there is, is worldly. Some of them have no expres- 
sion whatever, but are as destitute of speculation and feeling 
as masks. The bad Italian face and the good Italian face are 
the extremes of insensibility and the reverse. But it is rare 
that the eyes arc not fine ; and the females have a profusion 
of good hair. Lady Morgan has remarked the promising 
countenances of Italian children, compared with what they 
turn out to be as they grow older ; and she adds, with equal 
justice, that it is an evident affair of government and educa- 
tion. You doubly pity the corruptions of a people who, be- 
sides their natural genius, preserve in the very midst of their 
sophistication a frankness distinct from it, and an entire free- 
dom from affectation. An Italian annoys you neither with 
his pride like an Englishman, nor with his vanity like a 
Frenchman. He is quiet and natural, self-possessed without 
wrapping himself up in a corner, and ready for cheerfiilncss 
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witLout grimace. His frankness sometimes takes tke air of a 
simplicity, at once misplaced and touching. A young man, 
who exhibited a taste for all good and generous sentiments, 
and who, according to the representation of his friends, was 
a very worthy as well as ingenious person, did not scruple to 
tell me one day, as a matter of course, that he made a point 
of getting acquainted with rich families, purely to be invited 
to their houses and partake of their good things. Many an 
Englishman would do this, but he would hardly be so hank 
about it, especially to a stranger ; nor would an Englishman 
of the same tastes in other respects be easily found to act so. 
But it is the old story of “following the multitude to do evil,’’ 
and is no doubt accounted a matter of necessity and common 
sense. 

There seems a good deal of talent for music among the 
Pisans, wh^ch does not know how to make its way. You 
never hear the poorest melody, but somebody strikes in with 
what he can muster up of a harmony. Boys go about of an 
evening, and parties sit at their doors, singing popular airs, 
and hanging as long as possible on the last chord. It is not 
an uncommon thing for gentlemen to play their guitars as 
they go along to a party. I heard one evening a voice singing 
past a window, that would not have disgraced an opera ; and 
I once walked behind a common post-boy, who, in default of 
having another to help him to a harmony, contrived to make 
chords of all his notes, by rapidly sounding the second and 
the treble, one after the other. The whole people are bitten 
with a new song, and hardly sing anything else till the next. 
There were two epidemic airs of this kind when I was there', 
which had been imported from Florence, and which the in« 
habitants sang from morning till night, though they were 
nothing remarkable. Yet Pisa is said to be the least fond of 
music of any city in Tuscany. 

Pisa is a tranquil, an imposing, and even now a beautiful 
and stately city. It looks like what it is, the residence of an 
university : many parts of it seem made up of colleges ; and 
we feel as if we ought to “ walk gowned.” It possesses the 
Campo Santo ; its river is the river of Tuscan poetry, and 
liirnished Michael Angelo with the subject of his cartoon; 
and it disputes with Florence the birth of Galileo. Here, at 
all events, the great astronomer studied and taught : here lui 
mind was born, and another great impulse given to the pro- 
gress of philosophy and liberal opinion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GETOA. 

Towards the end of September, Lord Byron and myself, in 
different parties, left Pisa for Genoa. Tuscany had been ren- 
dered uncomfortable to him by the misadventures both there 
and at Leghorn ; and at Genoa he would hover on the bordero 
of his inclination for Greece. Perhaps he had already made 
arrangements for going thither. 

On our way to Genoa we met at Lerici. He had an illness 
at that place ; and all my melancholy was put to its height by 
seeing the spot which my departed friend had lived in, and his 
solitary mansion on the sea-shore. Lerici is wild and retired, 
with a bay and rocky eminences; the people suited to it, 
something between inhabitants of sea and land. In the sum- 
mer time they will be up all night dabbling in the water and 
nialving wild noises. Here Trelawny joined us. He took me 
to the Villa Magni (the house just alluded to); and we paced 
over its empty rooms and neglected garden. The sea fawned 
upon the shore, as though it could do no harm. 

At Lerici Ave had an earthquake. The shock was the 
smartest we experienced in Italy. At Pisa there had been 
a dull intimation of one, sixch as happens in that city about 
once in three years. In the neighbourhood of Florence we 
had another, less dull, but lasting only for an instant. It was 
exactly as if somebody with a strong hand had jerked a pole 
lip against the ceiling of the lower room right under one’s feet. 
This was at Maiano, among the Fiesolan hills. People came 
out of their rooms, and inquired of one another what was the 
matter. At Lerici I awoke at dawn with an extraordinary 
sensation, and directly afterwards the earthquake took place. 
It was strong enough to shake the pictures on the wall ; and 
it lasted a sufficient time to resemble the rolling of a waggon 
under an archway, which it did both in noise and movement. 
I got up and went to the window. The people were already 
collecting in the open place beneath it ; and I heard, in the 
clear morning air, the word Terremoto (earthquake) repeated 
from one to another. The sensation for the next ten minutes 
or so was very distressing. You expected the shock to come 
a«-ain, and to be worse. However, we had no more of it. 
We congratulated ourselves the more, because there was a 
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tower on a rock just above our heads, which would have stood 
upon no cerernony with our inn. They told us, if I lemember, 
that they had an earthquake on this part of the coast of Italy 
about once every five years. Italy is a land of volcanoes, moie 
or less subdued. It is a great grapery, built over a flue. If 
the earthquake did not come, it was thought the ciops weie 
not so good. 

From Lerici we proceeded part of our way by water, as far 
as Sestri. Lord Byron went in a private boat; Trelawny in 
another ; myself and family in a felucca. It was pretty to 
see the boats with their white sails, gliding by the rocks over 
that blue sea. A little breeze coming on, our seamen were 
afraid, and put into Porto Venere, a deserted town a short 
distance from Lerici. 

After resting a few hours, we put forth again, and Imd a 
lazy, sunny jDassage to Sestri, where a crowd of people assailed 
us, like savages at an island, for our patronage and portman- 
teaux. They were robust, clamorous, fishy fellow's, like so 
many children of the Tritons in Raphael’s pictures ; as if those 
plebeian gods of the sea had been making love to Italian 
chambermaids. Italian goddesses have shown a taste not un- 
similar, and more condescending ; and English ones, too, in 
Italy, if scandal is to be believed. But Naples is the head- 
quarters of this overgrowth of wild luxury. Marino, a 
Neapolitan, may have had it in his eye when he wrote tliat 
fine sonnet of his, full of gusto, brawny and bearded, about 
Triton pursuing Cymothoe. (See Pamaso Italiano, tom. 41, 

p. 10.) 

Prom Sestri we proceeded over the maritime part of the 
Apennines to Genoa. Their character is of the least interest- 
ing sort of any mountains, being neither distinct nor wooded ; 
but undulating, barren, and coarse; without any grandeur but 
what arises from an excess of that appearance. They lie in a 
succession of great doughy billows, like so much enormous 
pudding, or petrified mud. 

Genoa again ! — With what different feelings wo beheld it 
from those which enchanted us the first time 1 Mrs. Shelley, 
who preceded us, had found houses both for Lord ByroiVs 
family and my own at Albaro, a neighbouring village on a hill. 
We were to live in the same house with her ; and in the Casa 
Negrotto we accordingly found an English welcome. There 
•were forty rooms in it, some of them such as would be con- 
sidered splendid in England, and all neat and new, with 
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borders and arabesques. The balcony and staircase were of 
marble; and there was a little flower-garden. The rent of 
this house was twenty pounds a year. Lord Byron paid four- 
and-twenty for his, which was older and more imposing, and 
a good piece of ground. It was called the Casa Saluzzi.* 
Mr. Landor and his family had occupied a house in the same 
village — the Casa Pallavicini. He has recorded an interesting 
dialogue that took place in it.f Of Albaro, and the city itself, 
I shall speak more at large in the course of the chapter. 

The Genoese post brought us the first number of our new 
quarterly, the Liberal^ accompanied both with hopes and fears, 
the latter of which were too speedily realized. Living now in 
a separate house from Lord Byron, I saw less of him than 
before ; and, under all the circumstances, it was as well : for 
though we had always been on what are called “ good terms,” 
the cordiality did not increase- His friends in England, who, 
after what had lately taken place there in his instance, were 
opposed, naturally enough, to his opening new fields of pub- 
licity, did what they could to prevent his taking a hearty 
interest in the Liberal; and I must confess that I did not 
mend the matter by my own inability to fall in cordially with 
Lis ways, and by a certain jealousy of my position, which pre- 
vented me, neither very wisely nor justly, from manifesting 
the admiration due to his genius, and reading the manuscripts 
he showed me with a becoming amount of thanks and good 
words. I think he had a right to feel this want of accord in 
a companion, whatever might be its value. A dozen years 
later, reflection would have made me act very differently. At 
the same time, though the Liberal had no mean success, he 
unquestionably looked to its having a far greater; and the 
result of all these combined circumstances was, that the in- 
terest he took in it cooled in proportion as it should have 
grown warm, and after four numbers it ceased. They were 
all published during our residence in this part of Italy. Lord 
Byron contributed some poems, to which his customary pub- 
lisher had objected on account of their fault-finding in Church 
and State, and their critical attacks on acquaintances. Among 

* Are the Saluzzi family from Chaucer’s Country of Saluces, whose 
'‘Markis’^ married the patient Griselda? Saluces was in the mari- 
time Apennines, by Piedmont, and might have originated a family of 
Genoese nobles. Classical and romantic associations meet us in such 
abundance at every turn in Italy, that upon the least hint a book 
ffpeaketh. 

Imaginary Conversations, vol. i. p. 179, second edition. 
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tliem Wtis tli6 Vision of Judgment^ tlio best satire since the 
days of Pope. Churchill’s satires, compared witli it, are 
bludgeons compared with steel of Damascus. Hazlitt contri- 
buted some of the most entertaining of his vigorous essays ; 
and Shelley had left us his masterly translation of the May- 
Day Night in Faust. As to myself, if I may speak of my 
own articles after these, I Avrote by far the greater number,^ 
perhaps nearly half the publication ; but I was ill ; and with 
the exception of one or two, I hope they Avere not among iny 
best. This, however, did not hinder great puzzlement among 
the critics of that day. I say it Avith not the slightest inten- 
tion of self-compliment ; and I should think him a very dull 
felloAV Avho supposed it. 

Puzzlement and posement of various sorts awaited many 
readers of the Liberal. A periodical Avork Avhich is under- 
stood to be Avritten by knoAvn authors, Avhose names are, 
nevertheless, unafhxed to their contributions, has the disad- 
Anmtage of hazarding uneasiness to the minds of such readers 
as pique themselves on knoAving a man’s style Avitliout really 
being sure of it. They long to assign the articles to this and 
that author, but they fear to be mistaken. The per|)lexity 
irritates them; they are forced to Avait the judgments of 
others ; and they Avillingly comfort the Avound given to their 
self-love by siding Avith such as are unfavourable, and pro- 
nouncing the articles to be of an imdistinguishablc mcdioci ity. 
I do not knowhoAV iar this kind of dilemma may luiAm injured 
the Liberal. I suspect it had no little cflect. Hut Avhat must 
have exasperated, Avhile it consoled it, critics of an opposite 
kind Avere sometimes as much in the Avrong as the tbrmer 
wei'e afraid of being. A signal instance occurred in tire case 
of a Avriter not disesteemed in his day, whose name. I suppress, 
because the mention of it might disconcci't some relation. 
One of the poems in the Liberal is entitled the Booh of 
Beginnings. Its subject is poetical exordiums. The Avriter 
in question attributed it to Lord Byron; and after denoAincing 
the atheists and scoffers,” by whom, he said, his lo.vdship 
had been ‘^Icd into defiance of the sacred writings,” thus pro- 
ceeded to notice a religious passage from Dryden, Avhich Avas 
quoted with admiration in the notes to the poem : — 

In vain Lord Byron led into the defiance of the sacred 
writings ; there are passages in his letters and in his Avorks Avhidi 
shoAv that religion might haA^e been in his soul. Could he recite tho 
following lines and resist the force of them? It is true that he marks 
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tlioni for tlic beauty of tliG verse, but no loss for the sublimity of the 
conception; and I cannot but hope that, had he lived, he would liavo 
proved another instance of genius bowing to the i^ower of truth.” 

Now the poem iu (|iiestion, and the notes to it, were written 
l)y myself, one of those atheists and seofrers ” (according to 
this gentleman), by whom the sn2)posed writer of the poem 
had been “ led into defiance of the sacred writings.” 

This person knew as little of my religion as he knew of an 
authors manner. Among these same notes of mine ivS the 
following passage : — 

What divine plays would not Beaumont and Meteh or have left 
us, if they had not been tine gentlcnneu about town, and ambitious t(j 
I)lease a perishing generation! Their muse is like an accomplished 
comitry beauty, of the most exapiisite kind, seduced up to town, and 
made familiar with the most devilisli parts of it, yet retaining, through 
all her debauchery, a sweet regret and an adoring fondness for nature. 
She has lilies about her paint and i>ateh-l)o.\cs, and loves them almost 
as much as wlum she was a child.” 

I do not think that tla‘ nut Inn* of Don Juan, was arciis- 
tonuHl t<» make erititml ndletdioiis of that sort. 1 do not 
allud(‘, of {'ourst‘, to (ho writing, but to the stmtiment. But 
tlu‘ poem was written iu the. stair/.a of Don. Jtanij and, there- 
hire, his L(>rdship was to bi‘ ('oni[)Iimeute(l with the religion 
of it, at tlu' t‘xpensi‘ (tf his Jitaniij/. 

I will tak(‘ this oppulunity of recording some. mow. ane<‘- 
(hdes as (hey occdu* to un*. My iieiglil»(tur and mys(‘I(‘ used 
to walk iu tin* grounds of iho ( ’ae:t Sulu/./.i ; talking for the 
most part, of indilfereut things, ainl <‘inleavouriug to jolai 
away tin* con.seiousuess of our junsitioii. We jitkisl oviui ujjou 
(»ur tliflerenees <d’ opini<'U. It was a jest lu^tweeu us, that 
tin* only b<iok that was a thorough iavouritt* on both sides, 
was Boswelfs IJ/t' of Jitfuitum, I \i.si‘d to talk of Johnson 
wlu‘u I saw him disturbetl, <»r when I wished to avoid oth(*r 
Hubj<*e(s, He asked me one tlay how I sliouhl ]iav(‘ felt in 
Johiis(nfs eonipany. I sai<l it wa.s dilli<’ult to judge; b(‘caust‘, 
living in other times, and ou<*’s eharacler being modiliod by 
them, I couhl not help thinking of myself as I was miw, and 
Johnson as he was iu times previous: so that it appf‘art‘d 
to iiu! tiiat I slmnld havt* been somewhat “ Jaeobinieai ” in 
his eom[»auy, ami not di^pttsed to put up with his ipw. Jiviin. 
He. said that Johnson would have awed him, In^ treatinl 
lords with so much n‘spi*et,” The. reathw, after what; 1 ha-vc’ 
lately said, will see what was at the*. Indtom of th(*se. remarks 
DU both sitles. Had the tpicHliiUi been usketl luo now, I Hhould 
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have said, that I loved Johnson, and hope I should hav€ 
shown him all due homage ; though I think I should have 
been inclined sometimes to contest his conclusions more than 
they are contested by his interlocutors in Boswell. Lord 
Byron liked to imitate Johnson, and say, “ Why, sir,” in a 
high mouthing way, rising, and looking about him. His 
imitation was very i)leasant. 

It is a credit to my noble friend, that he was by far the 
pleasantest when he had got a little wine in his head. The 
only time I invited myself to dine with him, I told him I did 
it on that account, and that I meant to push the bottle so that 
he should intoxicate me with his good company. He said he 
would have a set-to ; but he never did. It was a little before 
he left Italy ; and there was a point in contest between us 
(not regarding myself ) which he thought perhaps I should 
persuade him to give up. When in his cups, which was not 
often nor immoderately, he was inclined to be tender ; but 
not weakly so, nor lachrymose. I know not how it might 
have been with everybody, but he paid me the compliment of 
being excited to his very best feelings ; and when I rose late 
to go away, he would hold me down, and say with a look of 
entreaty, “ Not yet.” Then it was that I seemed to talk witli 
the proper natural Byron as he ought to have been ; and I 
used to think there was not a sacrifice which I could not have 
made to keep him in that temper, and see his friends love him 
as much as the world admired. But I ought to have made 
the sacrifice at once. I should have broken the ice between 
ns which had been generated on points of literary predilec- 
tion; and admired, and shown that I admired, as I ought to 
have done, his admirable genius. It was not only an over- 
sight in me; it was a want of friendship. Friendship ought 
to have made me discover what less cordial feelings had kept 
me blind to. Next morning the happy moment had gone, 
and nothing remained but to despair and joke. 

In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of somebody, 
generally of Incledon. He was not a good mimic in the de- 
tail, but he could give a lively broad sketch; and over his 
cups his imitations were good-natured, which was not always 
the case at other times. His Incledon was vocal. I made 
pretensions to the oratorical part ; and between us we boasted 
that we made up the entire phenomenon. He would some- 
times, however, give a happy comprehensive idea of a per- 
son’s manner and turn of mind by the utterance of a single 
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phrase, or even woi'd, Tims lie would pleasantly pretend 
that Braliam called “ enthusiasm ” entoozymoozy ; and in the 
extraordinary combination of lightness, haste, indifference, 
and fervour with which he would pitch out that single word 
from his lips, accompanied with a gesture to correspond, he 
would really set before you the admirable singer in one of his 
(then) characteristic passages of stage dialogue. He did not 
live to see Braham become an exception in his dialogue as in 
his singing. 

Lord Byron left Italy for Greece, and our conversation was 
at an end. I will, therefore, request the reader’s company in 
a walk with me about Genoa. 

Genoa is truly “ Genoa the Superb.” Its finest aspect is 
from the sea, and from the sea I first beheld it. Imagine a 
glorious amphitheatre of white houses, with mountains on 
each side and at the back. The base is composed of the cit3^ 
with its churches and shipping; the other houses are country 
seats, looking out, one above the other, up the hill. To the 
left arc the Alps with their snowy tops : to the right, and for 
the back, arc the Apennines. This is Genoa. It is situate at 
the very angle of the pointed gulf, which is called after its 
name, and which presents on either side, as you sail up it, 
white villages, country seats, and olive groves. 

When we first saw Genoa, which was the first Itahan city 
we beheld, our notions of the Italian countenance were for- 
midably startled by the pilot-boat, which came out to offer 
its assistance in conducting us by the mole. The mole had 
been injured greatly by the storms of the px'eceding winter. 
The boat contained, I thought, as ugly a set of faces as could 
well have been brought together. It was a very neat boat, 
and the pilots were singularly neat and clean in their persons ; 
hut their faces 1 My wife looked at me as much as to say, 
“ Arc these our fine southern heads?” The children looked 
at me : wc all looked at one another : and what was very in- 
hospitable, the pilots all looked at us. The sun was in their 
eyes; and there they sat on their oars, grinning up at us, and 
bargaining with the captain. The older ones were like 
monkeys ; the younger like half- withered masks — hard, 
stony, and pale. 

The first sight of Italian women disappointed us almost as 
much as Italian men, because we expected still more of them. 
Of course, had we seen them first, they would have 
pointed us more. But I afterwards found, that as you ascended 
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among the more educated classes, the faces improved; and 1 
have reason to believe, that most of the women whom we saw 
in boats, deceived us as to their rank in this respect. In 
Italy, gentlemen do not look so much like gentlemen as in 
England, but there are greater numbers of women who look 
like ladies. This is partly owing to their dress. In G-enoa 
particularly, the out-of-door head-dress for women of all 
ranks is a white veil ; and an Englishman, unaccustomed to 
see this piece of drapery upon common heads, and observing, 
besides, the stateliness with which female Italians carry them- 
selves, thinks he is oftener looking at gentlewomen than he is. 

We had not been long in harbour before we inquired, with 
all the eagerness of voyagers, for om’ fresh provisions. In 
Italy, we also looked for our fresh heaps of fruit: and we had 
them — in all the luxury of baskets and vine-leaves, and a 
cheapness that made us laugh. Grapes were not in season; 
but there were figs, apricots, fresh almonds, oranges, pears, 
and gigantic cherries, as fine as they were large. We also 
took leave of our biscuit for excellent bread; and had milk 
brought to us in bottles, which were stopped with vine-leaves. 
The mutton turned out to be kid, and lean enough; but it 
was a novelty, and we ate it upon a principle of inquiry. 
An excellent light wine accompanied our repast, drunk, not 
in little cautious glasses, like our “ hot intoxicating liquor,” 
but out of tumblers. It was just threepence English a quart. 
It had, notwithstanding its lightness, a real vinous body, and 
both looked and tasted like a sort of claret ; hut we were 
sorry to find it was French, and not Italian. As to the fruit,— 
to give a specimen in one word, — the apricots, very fine ones, 
were twopence a gallon. 

The quay of Genoa is a handsome one, profuse of good 
pavement, gate, &c. ; and the abundance of stone everywhere, 
the whiteness of the houses, and the blueness of the sky, cast, 
at first sight, an extraordinary look of lightness and cleanli- 
ness upon everything. Nor are you disappointed in Genoa, 
as people are at Lisbon, between the fairness of the look out- 
side and the dirt within. The large wrinkled features of the 
old women, with their uncapped gray hair, strike you at first 
as singularly plain : so do the people in general : but every- 
thing looks clean and neat, and full of the smart bustle of a 
commercial city. What surprises you is the narrowness of 
the streets. As soon as you have passed the gate, you think 
you have entered upon a lane, remarkably good indeed for a 
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Iati8,*-a sort of Bond Street of an alley, -—but you have no 
suspicion that it is a street, and of the ordinary dimensions. 
The shops also, though neat, are entirely open, like English 
potato shops, or at best like some of the little comb shops^now 
rarely to be seen in London. I mean, they have no windows, 
or such walls as would hold them. After enterino- this street^ 
you soon come upon the public place, or exchang?, which is a 
very fair one. You cross over this into the principal street, 
or street of goldsmiths, full of shops in which trinkets are 
sold, including a world of crosses and other Christian emblems, 
and huge ear-rings. ^ It is the custom in several parts of Italy 
for girls to carry their marriage portion about with them, in 
the shape of gold ear-rings and crosses; and no tnaid-servant 
thinks herself properly dressed on mass-days without an- 
nouncing, in this way, that she is equally fit for heaven and a 
husband. The gold is very thin, but solidity is made up for 
by the length and width of tlie ornaments; and the ear-rings 
are often heavy enough to tear through the lobes of the ears. 
Imagine a browm, black-eyed girl, with her thick hair done 
up in combs, a white veil over it, a coloured, sometimes a 
white gown, large dangling gold ornaments at her ears and 
bosom, and perhaps bare feet or tattered shoes, and you have 
the complete portrait of a Genoese maid-servant or peasant 
girl, issuing forth to church or to a dance. The men of all 
classes dress more like the same classes in other countries, 
with an exception, however, as before noticed, in favour of 
the humbler ones. Yet you often see the old Genoese cap, 
and you notice a set of porters from Bergamo, who wear a 
puckered kilt. They are a good-looking race, and are esteemed 
for their honesty. The burdens they carry are enormous. 
The labourer of Italy often shows his propensity to a piece of 
drapery, by hanging his jacket over his shoulders with the 
sleeves dangling; a custom naturally prompted by the heat. 

In England we have delicate names for some of our streets 
and alleys. There is Love Lane, Maiden Lane, Garden Court, 
Green Arbour Court, &c., but in Italy they beat us hollow. 
Pisa has not only Love Street and Lily Street, but Beautiful 
Ladies’ Lane, and the Lane of the Beautiful Towers. In 
Genoa, after passing through Goldsmith Street, and another 
that leads up from it, you came out by the post-office upon 
tlie Piazza delle Fontane Amorose, — the Place of the Amorous 
Fountains. There is a magnificent mansion in it, containing 
baths ; and another, adorned on the outside with paintings of 
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festive 'women. But here all the houses begin to be magnifi- 
cent mansions, and you again recognise Genova la Superba.*^ 
From the Piazza delle Fontane Amorose you turn into the 
Strada Nuova, -which leads round through another sumptuous 
street into the Strada Balbi, fit, says Madame de Stael, for a 
congress of kings. The three streets are literally a succession 
of palaces on each side of the way ; and these palaces are of 
costly architecture, and are adorned inside with the works 
of the Italian masters. Marble is lavished everywhere. It 
is like a street raised by Aladdin, to astonish his father-in- 
law, the Sultan. Yet there is one lamentable deficiency. 
Even these streets are narrow. I do not think the Strada 
Nuova is wider than Bond Street without the pavements. A 
lane I ” you ciy. Yes, a lane of Whitehalls, encrusted with 
the richest architecture. Imagine how much the buildings 
lose by this confinement, and then wonder how it could have 
taken place. The alleged reason is, that in a hot country 
shade is wanted, and therefore beauty is sacrificed to utility. 
But the reason is a bad one: for porticos might have been 
used, as at Bologna, and the street made so wide as to render 
the disadvantage to the architecture a comparative nothing. 
The circumstance probably originated in some reasons con- 
nected with the ground, or the value of it, and the pressure 
of the population within the then city walls. Some other 
magnificent streets, built subsequently, are wider, though still 
a good deal too narrow. The Genoese have found out, before 
ourselves, the follj^of calling a street New Street; but they 
have not very wisely corrected it by naming one of their last. 
Newest Street, — Strada Nuovissima. Upon this principle, 
they must call the next street they build, Newer-than-all- 
street, or Extremely-new-street, or New-of-the-very -newest- 
description-street. They seem to have no idea of calling 
their streets, as we do, after the names of obscure builders 
and proprietors ; a very dull custom, and idle piece of vanity ; 
especially in a country which abounds in great names. The 
streets of a metropolis ought to exhaust the whole nomen- 
clature of great men, national or otherwise, before it begins 
with bricklayers. Nay, it would be handsome to see the 
names of illustrious Ibreigners mingled with those of the 
nation; and I have no doubt, that as nations become fused 
together by intercourse, such comphments will take place. 
They will be regarded, indeed, as discharges of debts : for who 
does not feel grateful to the wise and good of all countries *? 
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In Genoa I first had the pleasure of seeing a religious pro- 
fcession. I found chairs brought out in one of the streets, 
and well-dressed company seated on each side, as in a music- 
room. In Genoa, some of the streets are paved all over. In 
the rest, the fiat pavement is in the middle, and used both for 
trafiic and walking. This, I suppose, originated in a vile 
Custom which they have in several cities of Italy, — the same 
which Smollett speaks of in the Edinburgh of his time. Acci- 
dents frequently occur in consequence ; hut anything is sooner 
mended than a habit originating in idleness or moral indilFer- 
ence; and the inhabitants and the mules go on in their old 
way. But to return to the procession. — The reader must 
imagine a narrow street, with the company as above men- 
tioned, and an avenue left for the passage of the spectacle. 
The curiosity expressed in the company’s faces was of a very 
mild description, the next thing to indifference. The music 
was heard at a little distance, then came a bustling sound ot 
feet, and you saw the friars advancing. Nearly at the head 
of the procession was a little live Virgin, about four years 
old, walking in much state, with a silver-looking crown on her 
head, and a sceptre in her hand. A pleased relation help(id 
her along, occasionally righting the crown and sceptre, which 
she bore with all that dignified gravity which children so soon 
imitate. By her side was another grown person, equally 
pleased, supporting a still smaller St. John, dressed in a lamb- 
skin, and apparently selected for his office on account of his 
red little waxen cheeks and curly flaxen hair. He did not 
seem quite as much au fait in the matter as the Virgin, but 
was as grave as need be, and not a Httle heated. A string of 
clergy followed in their gowns, carrying large lighted wax 
candles, and each one assisted by a personage whose appear- 
ance was singularly striking to a foreigner from a Protestant 
•country. 

These coadjutors were neither more nor less than the very 
laggedest and dirtiest fellows, old and young, in all Genoa. 
'There was one to every light. His object was to collect the 
wax that fell from the candles, which he did in a piece of 
paper; and the candle seemed to be made to gutter on pur- 
pose, in order to oblige him with as much of it as possible. 
The wax is sold by the gainer. I dare say this accompani- 
ment of pauperism has a reference to the best doctrines of 
the Christian religion; but it is a singular mistake, and has 
a most unedifying appearance. Poverty should not be in this 
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squalid conditionj especially by the side of comfortable clergy- 
men. The faces, too, of the poor fellows had, for the most 
part, all the signs of bad education. Now and then there was 
a head like the beggar who sat for Sir Joshua’s Ugolino, — a 
fine head, but still a beggar. Some were of a portentous 
raJisJiness. 

As to the priests and friars (for there followed a variety), I 
could not help observing, that, with very few exceptions, the 
countenances grew indifferent and worldly as they grew old. 
A few of the young ones were worthy of the heads in Raphael. 
One young man had a saint-like manner with him, casting 
down his eyes, and appearing absorbed in meditation; but I 
thought, when he did cast them up (which he instantly fol- 
lowed by casting them down again), it Avas in approaching the 
yoimg ladies. He had certainly a head fit for an Abelard. 

I spoke just now of a bustle of feet. You do not know at 
first to what the loudness of it is owing, but the secret is 
explained as a large machine approaches, preceded by music. 
This is a group of wax-work as large as life, carried on the 
shoulders of ambling friars; for they are obliged to shiiffie 
into that step on account of the Aveight. It represented, on 
the present occasion, St. Antonio kneeling before the Virgin, 
around whom Avere little angels fluttering like Cupids. It is 
impossible not to be reminded of Paganism by these spec- 
tacles. Indeed, as the Jupiter of the Capitol still sits there 
under his new name of St. Peter, so there is no doubt that 
the ancients, under other names, had these identical proces- 
sions. The Cupids remain unaltered. The son of Myrrha 
himself could not look more lover-like than Sant’ Antonio, 
nor Venus more polite than the Virgin ; and the flowers stuck 
all about (the favourite emblem of the Cyprian youth), com- 
pleted the likeness to an ancient festival of Adonis. So also 
Avould the priests have looked in their ancient garments ; so 
Avould have come the music and the torches (paupers excepted) ; 
and so would the young priests havx looked, in passing by the 
young ladies. To see the grandeurs of the Catholic religion, 
you must consult its rarest and most serious festivals, its 
pictures, and its poet Dante. I must not forget, that among 
the musical instruments were violins. One set of friars wore 
cowls over their faces, having holes only to see through, and 
looking extremely hideous, — ^like executioners. Or Avere they 
brethren of the benevolent order of the Misericordia, Avho 
disguise themselves, only the more nobly to attend to any 
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disaster that calls upon them for aid? If so, observe how 
people may be calumniated merely in consequence of a spec- 
tator’s ignorance. Among the persons who showed their faces 
and who did not seem at all ashamed of them, was one good- 
natured, active individual, who ran back, with great vivacity, 
to encourage the machine-bearers. He looked as much as to 
say, ‘‘It is hot enough for you, Heaven knows!” and so 
it was. 

Somebody has said, that in the south all the monks look 
like soldiers, and all the soldiers like monks. I dare say this 
might have been the case before the spread of liberal opinions ; 
but it is so no longer. In Spain and Portugal it cannot be so ; 
though the troops quartered in Genoa were for the most part 
under-grown and poor-looking men. The of&cers, however, 
were better. They had a propensity, common, I am told, in 
the south, to overgrown caps and epaulets ; but they had 
otherwise a manly aspect, and looked more like gentlemen 
than any one else. This, indeed, is always the case where 
there is any difference — mihtary habits begetting an air of 
self-possession. The Genoese soldiery were remarkably well- 
dressed. They had a bad way of learning their exercise. 
They accompanied every motion — the whole set of men — 
with a loud Hoi just as if a multitude of quick paviors 
were at work. This, besides encouraging noise, must take 
away from a ready dependence on the eye. 

I used often to go to the churches in Genoa and elsewhere. 
I liked their quiet, their coolness, and their richness. Besides, 
I find my own religion in some part or other of all imagina- 
tive religions. In one of the churches are pillars of porphyry, 
and several are very imposing ; but they struck me upon the 
whole as exhibiting tlie genius of a commercial rather than a 
tasteful country ; as being more weighty and expensive than 
beautiful. There are some good pictures ; but by far the 
greater number adorn the houses of the nobility. In all 
Catholic churches, there is an unfortunate mixture of petty 
ornaments with great, of dusty artificial flowers with fine altar- 
pieces, and of wretched little votive pictures, and silver hearts 
and legs, stuck up by the side of the noblest pieces of art. 

This is another custom handed down from antiquity. I 
was reminded of Horace's Ode to Pyrrlia, by a painting of a 
shipwreck, in which the wind blew one way and the sails 
another. If a man has got rid of a pain in the pericardium, 
ho dedicates a little silver heart to the saint whose assistance 
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he prayed for. If a toe lias been tlie complaining part, he 
bangs np a toe. The general feeling is good, but not so the 
detail. It is affecting, liowever, to think that many of the 
hearts hung tip (and they are by far the most numerous) have 
been owing to pangs of the spirit. 

The most interesting thing I met with in the Genoese 
churches, next to a picture by Eaphael and Giulio Romano 
in that of St, Stephen, was a sermon by a friar on Weeping. 
He seemed a popular preacher, and held the attention of his 
audience for a good hour. His exordium was in a gentle and 
restrained voice, but he warmed as he went on, and became 
as loud and authoritative as the tenderness of his subject 
could well permit. He gave us an account of all sorts of 
tears — of the tears of joy and the tears of sorrow, of penitent 
tears, tears of anger, spite, ill-temper, worldly regret, love, 
patience, &c. ; and from what I could collect, with an ear 
unaccustomed to hear Italian spoken, a very true, as well as 
full and particular account it was. The style was more florid 
than in our northern sermons. He spoke of murmuring rills 
and warbling nightingales, and admitted all the merits of 
poetical luxury; but in denouncing luxury in general, it was 
curious to hear a stout, jovial-looking friar exhorting his 
auditors to value above all other enjoyments that of weeping 
in sohtude. The natives are not likely to be too much 
softened by injunctions of this description. 

The houses in Genoa are very high as well as large. Many 
of them are painted on the outside, not only with pictun^s, 
but with imitations of architecture ; and whatever we may 
think of such a taste, these displays must have looked magni- 
ficent when the paintings were fii'st executed. Some of tliem 
look so now; colours in this beaiitiful climate retaining their 
vividness for centuries out of doors. But in some instances, 
the paintings being done upon stucco, the latter has partly 
crumbled away, and this gives a shabby, dilapidated appear- 
ance to houses otherwise excellent. Nobody seems to think 
of repairing them. It is the same with many of the hous(‘s 
unpainted, and with common garden walls, most of which 
must have once made a splendid appearance. 'I'he meu-e spirit 
of commerce has long succeeded to its ancient inclusion of a 
better one ; or Genoa would not be what it is in many rcspc'cts. 
But a Genoese must nevertheless have grand notions of houses; 
especially as in this city, as well as the rest of Italy, shop- 
keepers sometimes occupy the ground (loors of the finest 
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mansions. You shall see a blachsmitli or a carpenter looking 
out of a window where you might expect a duchess. 

Neither Genoa nor even the country aroimd it abounds in 
trees. It is a splendid sea-port of stone and marble, and the 
mountains in the neighbourhood are barren, though they soon 
begin to be clothed with olive-trees. But among the gigantic 
houses and stone walls you now and then detect a garden, 
with its statues and orange-trees ; some of the windows have 
vines trailed over them, not in the scanty fashion of our 
creepers, but like great luxuriant green hair hanging over 
the houses’ eyes ; and sometimes the very highest stories have 
a terrace along the whole length of the house embowered with 
them. Calling one day upon a gentleman who resided in an 
elevated part of the suburbs, and to get at whose abode I had 
walked through a hot sun and a city of stone, I was agreeably 
surprised, when the door opened, with a long yellow vista of 
an arcade of vines, at once basking in the sun and defending 
from it. In the suburbs there are some orchards in all tlie 
southern luxuriance of leaves and fruit. In one of these, I 
walked among heaps of vines, olives, cherry, orange, and 
almond-trees, and had the pleasure of plucking fresh lemons 
from the bough, a merry old browji gardener, with a great 
straw liat and bare legs, admiring all the while my regard for 
those commonplaces, and encouraging me with a good-natured 
paternity to do what I pleased. The cherries were Brobdig- 
nagian, and bursting with juice. Next the orchard was a 
wine-garden, answering to our tea-gardens, with vine-arbours 
and seats as with us, where pGoj)le drink wine and play at 
their games. Keturning thi’ougli the city, I saw a man in one 
of the bye-streets alternately singing and playing on a pipe, 
exactly as we conceive of the ancient shepherds. 

One night I went to the opera, which was indifferent 
enough, but I understand it is a good deal better sometimes. 
The favourite composer here and all over Italy, is Eossini, a 
truly national genius, full of the finest animal spirits, yet 
capable of the noblest gravity. My northern faculties were 
scandalized at seeing men in the pit with fans! Effeminacy is 
not always incompatible with courage, but it is a very danger- 
ous help towards it ; and I wondered what Doria would have 
said had he seen a captain of one of his galleys indulging his 
cheeks in this manner. Yet perhaps they did so in his own 
times. What would be effeminate in a man of the north, 
unaccustomed to it, may be a harmless trifle to a southern. 

21—2 
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One mght, on our first arrival in Genoa, the city waa 
illuminated, and bonfires and rockets put in motion, in honour 
of St. John the Baptist. The effect from the harbour waa 
beautiful ; fire, like the stars, having a brilliancy in this pure 
atmosphere, of which we have no conception. The scent of 
the perfumes employed in the bonfires was very perceptible 
on board ship. 

You learn for the first time in this climate, what colours 
really are. No wonder it produces painters. An English, 
artist of any enthusiasm might shed tears of vexation, to think: 
of the dull medium through which blue and red come to him 
in his own atmosphere, compared with this. One day we saw 
a boat pass us, which instantly reminded us of Titian, and 
accounted for him: and yet it contained nothing but an old 
boatman in a red cap, and some women with him in other* 
colours, one of them in a bright yellow petticoat. But a red 
cap in Italy goes by you, not like a mere cap, much less any-- 
thing vulgar or butcher-like, but like what it is, an intense 
specimen of the colour of red. It is like a scarlet bud in the 
blue atmosphere. The old boatman, with his browm hue, his 
white shirt, and his red cap, made a complete picture ; and so 
did the women and the yellow petticoat. I have seen pieces 
of orange-coloured silk hanging out against a wall at a dyer’s , 
which gave the eye a pleasure truly sensual. Some of thes3 
boatmen are very fine men. I was rowed to shore one day byr 
a man the very image of Kemble. He had nothing but hi a 
shirt on, and it was really grand to see the mixed power and 
gracefulness with which all his limbs came into play as lio 
pulled the oars, occasionally turning his heroic profile to gives 
a glance behind him at other boats. They generally row 
standing, and pushing from them. 

The most interesting sight, after all, in Genoa, was the ones 
we first saw — the Doria palace. Bonaparte lodged there when 
he Avas in Genoa; but this, which Avould have been one of its 
greatest praises, had he done all he could for liberty, is one 
of its least. Andrew Doria dwelt there after a long lifey 
Avhich he spent in giving security and glory to his country, 
and which he croAvned by his refusal of power. ‘‘ I know the 
value,” said he, of the liberty I have earned for my country, 
and shall I finish by taking it from her?” When upwards 
of eighty, he came forward and took the command of an 
armament in a rough season. His friends remonstratecl. 

Excuse me,” said he; I have never yet stopped for any-- 
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tiling when my cliUy was in the way, and at luy time of life 
one cannot get rid of one’s old habits.” This is the very 
perfection of a speech — a mixture of warrantable st^lf-esteem, 
modesty, energy, pathos, and pleasantry; for it conkiins thtmi 
all. lie died upwards of ninety. 

I asked for Doria’s descendants, and was told they W(‘re 
rich. The Pallavicini, with whom the Ci-otnwell iamily W(*re 
connected, are extant. 1 could ascertain nothing more of tlu^ 
other old families, except that they had acquired a considera- 
ble dislike of the Englisli ; which, under all circuinstauces at 
that time, was in their favour. I found one tiling, howevtn*, 
which they did; and I must correct, iu favour of tins om^, 
thing, what I have wud about the Doria palace; for the sight 
of it upon the whole gave me still greattn* satishietiun, 'This 
was, the overthrow of the (hmoese Inquisition. There was a 
wish to rebuild it; but this the old lumilies op[K»st‘d; and the 
last ruins of it were being cleaned away. It w^m pl^nisaut tt» 
see the workmen crasliing its old marbh* jaws. 

(lenoa has shown how much and how little ean be done by 
nu*re commerce. A great man here and there in former timm 
is an exception ; ami the pritietdy mansions, the foundations 
of scIukiIh and hospitals, and the ert^etiou of costly ehurclu’S, 
attest that in similar jHTiods momy«g<‘ttiug had not degi*ne- 
rate<l into miserliness. But the. (»euo(*Ho <lid not cultivate 
mind enough to k<H*p up tint bret‘d of patri<its; and it rematm‘fl 
for an indignant sjarit to issm* out. tTu neighlnniring arbitnuy 
monarchy and read them lectur(\H on their absorption in money- 
getting. AHieri, in his i^atire, oa Commerce^ ranks tliem with 
their mules. It avails nothing to a people, to bo merely 
aetpiiring monc*y, while tlu^ rt‘st of the w<»rM ant acquiring 
ideas -a truth which Knglantl has glorhmsly undersEmsl, 
and, it is to be trUHt<*d, will still more gloriously illustrate. 
It turns out, that (Jenoa and its mdghhourhoiKl have no pre- 
tensions to ikdumbus; winch is lucky for ht?r. He was born 
at Cucearo, iu tin? provinct? of A<jui, not far from Astt— 
Allieri’s birthqdaee. ('hiabnu'a, wlm is sometimes called tlof 
Jt4dian Pindar, was born near (*enoa, at Havonii. I have nmd 
little of him; but la? must have iiu‘rit to be counted an 
Italian classic; and it says little for the ttenm^se, that I could 
iu)t lind a copy of his works at tludr principal bmikHcUer’s. 
1 havt? sinea? become betUn* aet|nainted with lum. He was a 
bigut in his religion, and of mi violent a temjHU*, as U> have 
bem guilty, twice ovci’, of what he calls manslaughu?r in weif* 
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vindication : yet he had not only force and expression in his 
graver lyrics, but a light and gay turn for Anacreontics. He 
tried to introduce a Greek turn of writing into the language, 
especially in compound words ; but the practice did not obtain, 
rrugoni, their other poet, was born, I believe, in the same 
place. He is easy and lively, but wrote a great deal too 
much, probably for bread. There is a pleasant petition of his 
in verse to the Genoese senate, about some family claims, in 
which he gives an account of his debts that must have startled 
the faculties of that prudent and opulent body. A few more 
i rugonis, however, and a few less rich men, would have been 
better for Genoa. The best production I ever met with from 
a Genoese pen, is a noble sonnet by Giambattista Pastorini, a 
Jesuit; written after the bombardment of the city by the 
troops of Louis XIV. The poet glories in the resistance made 
by Genoa, and kisses the ruins caused by the bombardment 
with transport. What must have been his mortification, when 
he saw the Doge and a number of senators set out for Prance, 
to go and apologize to Louis XIV. for having been so erroneous 
as to defend their country ! 

There is a proverb which says of Genoa, that it has a sea 
without fish, land without trees, men without faith, and Avomen 
without modesty. Ligurian trickery is a charge as old as 
Virgil. But M. Millin very properly observes (Voyage en 
Savoie, &c.) that accusations of this description are generally 
made by jealous neighbours, and that the Genoese have most 
likely no more want of good faith than other Italians who 
keep shops. I must confess, at the same time, that the most 
barefaced trick ever attempted to be practised on myself, Avas 
by a Genoese. The sea, it is said, has plenty of fish, only 
the duty on it is very high, and the people prefer butchers’ 
meat. This is hardly a good reason Avhy fish is not eaten at 
a seaport. Perhaps it is naturally scarce at the extreme point 
of a gulf like that of Genoa. The land is naked enough, 
certainly, in the immediate vicinity, though it soon begins to 
be otherwise. As to the Avomen, they have fine eyes and 
figures, but by no means appear destitute of modesty; and 
modesty has much to do with appearance. Wliolesale charges 
of want of modesty are, at all times and in all places, most 
likely to be made by those who have no modesty themselves. 

The Governor of Genoa, at that time, was a Savoyard 
Marquis of the name of D’Yennes, and he is said to have 
related with much glee a cuiTent anecdote about himself. 
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As ne was coming to take possession of his appointment, he 
stopped at a town not far from Genoa, the inhabitants of 
which were ambitious of doing him honour. They accord- 
ingly gave him an entertainment, at which was an allegorical 
picture containing a liycBna surrounded loitli Cupids. The 
hyffina was supposed to be a translation of his name. Upon 
requesting an explanation of the compliment, he received the 
following smiling reply ; — Les Amours^ Monsieur^ sont oious : 
et vous etes la bete."' The loves, sir, are ourselves : the 
beast is you.”) 


CHAPTER XXL 

FLORENCE — BACCHUS IN TUSCANY — THE VENUS DE’ MEDICI 
—AND ITALY IN GENERAL. 

Resolving to remain a while in Italy, though not in Genoa, 
we took our departure from that city in the summer of the 
year 1823, and returned into Tuscany in order to live at 
Florence. We liked Genoa on some accounts, and none the 
less for having a son born there, who, from that hour to this, 
has been a comfort to us.* But in Florence there were more 
conveniences for us, more books, more fine arts, more illus- 
trious memories, and a greater concourse of Englishmen ; so 
that we might possess, as it were, Italy and England together. 
In Genoa we no longer possessed a companion of our own 
country; for Mrs. Shelley had gone to England; and we felt 
strange enough at first, thus seeking a home by ourselves in a 
foreign land. 

Unfortunately, in the first instance, the movement did us 
no good ; for it was the licight of summer when we set out, 
and in Itoly this is not the time for being in motion. The 
children, however, living temperately, and not yet being 
liable to cares winch temperance could not remove, soon re- 
covered. It was otherwise with the parents ; but there is a 
habit in being ill, as in everytliing else; and we disposed 
ourselves to go through our bisk of endurance as cheerfully as 
might be. 

In Genoa you heal’d nothing in the streets but the talk of 
money. I hailed it as a good omen in Florence, that the 

♦ This was written in the year 1840, and hold good till the year 
1952, when, alas I he died. 
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first two words wliicli caught my ears were flowers and 
women (Fiori and Donne), The night of our arrival we put 
up at an hotel in a very public street, and were kept awake (as 
agreeably as illness would let us be) by songs and guitax's. 
It was one of our pleasantest experiences of the south ; and, 
for the moment, we lived in the Italy of books. One pex'- 
former to a jovial accompaniment sang a song about some- 
body’s fair wife, which set the street in I'oars of laughter. 

Trom the hotel we went to a lodging in the street of 
Beautiful Women — Yia delle Belle Donne — a name which it 
is a sort of tune to pi'onounce. We thei'e heard one niglit 
a concert in the street; and looking out, saw music-stands, 
books, &c. in regular ordei*, and amateurs performing as in a, 
room. Opposite our lodgings was an inscidption on a hoxxse, 
purporting that it was the hospital of the Monks of Val- 
lombrosa. Wherever you turned was music or a graceful 
memory. 

From the Via delle Belle Donne we went to live in the Piazz.a 
Santa Croce, in a corner house on the left side of it, near to 
the church of that name, which contains the ashes of Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, Alfieri, and others. 
Englishmen call it the Florentine Westminster Abbey, but it 
has not the veneiable look of the Abbey, nor, indeed, any 
resemblance at all — but that of a building half finished ; 
though it is several hundred years old. There are so many 
of these unfinished old edifices in Florence, owing to decline 
in the funds left for their completion, that they form a pecu- 
liar feature in this otherwise beautiful city, and a whole 
volume has been devoted to the subject. On the other side 
of this sepulchre of great men is the monastery in whicli 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth went stooping as if in decrepitude — 
‘‘ looking,” as he said afterwards, “ for the keys of St. Peter.” 
We lodged in the house of a Greek, who came fronx the island 
of Andros, and was called Dionysius ; a name which lia» 
existed there, perhaps, ever since the god who bore it. Our 
host was a px’oper Bacchanalian, always drunk, and spoke 
faster than I ever heard. He had a “ fair Andrian” for his 
mother, old and ugly, whose name was Bella. 

The church of Santa Croce would disjippoint you as mucli 
inside as out, if the presence of the remains of great men did 
not always cast a mingled shadow of the awful and beautiful 
over one’s thoughts. Any large space, also, devoted to the 
pxirposes of religion disposes the ixund to the loftiest of specu® 
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lationB. The vaiilted sky out of doors appears small, com- 
j>arecl with the opeiiiiiii; into imiueusity represtuite.d by that 
very enclosure — that largta* dwelliug than common, tmtertal 
by a little door. The docu' is like a gravi^, niul the enclosure 
like a vestibule (»f heaviun 

Agreeably to our old rustic projHaisities, we did utit stop 
long in the city. We lefl Santa (’rocv to live at Maiano, a 
village on the sk»[)e, of onv, of the Fiesolau hills, about two 
miles otF. It gives its name to on(‘ fd' the <‘arli<‘st (»f tlu^ 
Italian p^ads, preeuixu' t>f the greater Dantt*, called Dante of 
Alaiano. He had a nauu‘sake living on th(‘ sj»ot, in tlu‘ pm'- 
son of a little hoy— a terribh* rovtu* out of bounds, whom hia 
pireuts wen' always sluniting for with the ap<»stropht^ of 

0 Datite!*' lit* cxeclletl in tt*ai'ing his chdlu'S anti getting 
n. dirty face and hantls. I heanl his nudher out* t‘vt*uing 
bail his return lunut* with tin' ft»IItnving welconu* : t > 

l)nntt‘, what a brute. b«*a.st ytui arcH' I tlmughl h<»\v pn»“ 
bahle it was, that tlu* FitU'cntinc^ atlvt-rsai ics td’ tlu* gn‘at 
j[KH‘t, his nanu'sake, wmihl havt* ntltiressed their ahuHt*r in 
prt'cistdy tht^ sunnt terms, after reatling orm td' his infernal 
ilajings td' them in the Lakes td' 1'artarus. Dante and Altieri 
were grt'at favtuirites with a Ib'brt'W family (jewellers, if I 
renunnbt'r), wla^ oeeupied the gnnmd tl(it»r td' the lumst* wt^ 
livtsl in, tin* VHlla i\b»randi, ami who partt»<»k the lovt* of 
juusic in eormuon with t!u*ir tribe, dlieir little girls tle- 
claimetl out td* Altieri in the nenaiing, ami tlu* parents le<| 
<*tine(‘rts in the garden <*f an evening. Tiny were an inter- 
esting set td* petJple, with marked eharueters ; ami ttmk 
lii'urtily tt» .some speeiinetts which I entleavtmretl t<i give 
them id' thi\ genius <d' Shaks|H*are. 'fhey Inul a Freneh 
gtsvernt'ss, \viu», though a remarkably goud s|H*aker <d’ Hnglisli 
ill general, ttdd mt; t»ne tlay, in etdogi/.mg the |H‘rh»rmanta^ td* 
tnu* t<f (he gt'idlemeu wh«» \va*^ a player tm the bjissotiu, that 

his exeelli'uee lay in tin* /lu.ioa.'* It was the gramlfather td* 
this I'amily whmn I have de^eribed in imtdhtn* wtirk (d/ra, 
IVmnen^ and !hmk\n)^ as haih*4 mia May mtmnitig by iht', 
AHSemhltnl merry -niakera «d' the humhd, in verses whieli 
iinplietl tliat he was the tdlieit*ut cause of the exubemnee td* 
Hie senstm. 

Tin*, maiiner'i uf f!d:i hamlet were vtfry pleasant and ehei-r- 
aiL The priest lUietl to come td* an evening, ami take a 
'JhriHtiau game at eanla with his llehresv frirmls* A young 
6\batti would dance rtmud a well with the daughtm-a of tlm- 
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vine -growers, the whole party singing as they footed. I re- | 
member the burden of one of the songs — 

“ Ne di giomo, ne di sera, 

Kon passiamo la selva nera.” 

(Night and morn be it understood. 

Nobody passes the darksome wood.) 

One evening all the young peasantry in the neighbourhood 
assembled in the hall of the village, by leave of the proprietor 
(an old custom), and had the most energetic ball I ever beheld. 

The walls of the room seemed to spin round with the waltz, 
as though it would never leave off — the whirling faces all 
looking grave, hot, and astonished at one another. Among 
the musicians I observed one of the apprentices of my friend 
the bookseller, an evidence of a twofold mode of getting 
money not unknown in England. I recollected his face the | 

more promptly, inasmuch as not many days previous he had ' 

accompanied me to my abode with a set of books, and ■ 

astonished me by jumping on a sudden from one side of ^ 

me to the other. I asked what was the matter, and he * 
said, “ A viper, sir’’ (una vipera, signore). He seemed to think 
that an Englishman might as well settle the viper as the bill. 4 
Notwithstanding these amusements at Maiano, I passed a 
very disconsolate time; yet the greatest comfort I experienced |' 

in Italy (next to writing a book which I shall mention) was i 

living in that neighbourhood, and thinking, as I went about, / 

of Boccaccio. Boccaccio’s father had a house at Maiano, sup- i 

posed to have been situated at the Fiesolan extremity of the 
hamlet. That many-hearted writer (whose sentiment out- 4 
weighed his levity a hundredfold, as a fine face is oftener 
serious than it is niezuy) was so fond of the place, that he has 
not only laid the two scenes of the Decameron on each side of 
it, with the valley which his company resorted to in the 
middle, but has made the two little streams that embrace 
Maiano, the Affrico and the Mensola, the hero and heroine 
of liis Nimphale Fiesolano. A lover and his mistress are 
changed into them, after the fashion of Ovid. The scene of 
another of his works is on the banks of the Mugnone, a river > 
a little distant ; and the Decameron is full of the neighbouring » 

villages. Out of the windows of one side of our house we | 

saw the turret of the Villa Gherardi, to which, according to 



his biographers, his ^‘joyous company” resorted in the first 
instance, A house belonging to the Macchiavelli was nearer, 
% little to the left; and iarther to the left, among the blue 
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hills, Avas the white village of Settignano, where Michael 
Angelo was born. The house is still in possession of the 
family. From our windows on the other side Ave saAv, close 
to us, the Fiesole of antiquity and of Milton, the site of the 
Boccaccio -house before mentioned still closer, the Decameron's 
Valley of Ladies at our feet; and we looked over towards the 
quarter of the Mugnone and of a house of Dante, and in the 
distance beheld the mounbiins of Pistoia. Lastly, from the 
terrace in front, Florence lay clear and cathcdralled before us, 
with the scene of Redi’s7iaccAas rising on the other side of it, 
and the Villa of Arcetri, illustrious for Galileo. Hazlitt, Avho 
came to see me there (and who afterwards, Avith one of his 
felicitous images, described the state of mind in Avhich he 
found me, by saying that I Avas “ moulting”), beheld the scene 
around us Avith the admiration natural to a lover of old folios 
and great names, and confessed, in the language of Burns, 
that it was a sight to enrich the (yes. 

But I stuck to my Boccaccio haunts, as to an old home. I 
lived with the true human being, with his friends of the 
Falcon and the Basils and my own not unworthy melancholy ; 
and Avcnt about the flowering lanes and lulls, solitory indeed, 
and sick to the heart, but not uusustained. In looking buck 
to such pei'iods of one’s (wistciuce, one is surprised to find how 
much they surpass many seasons of mirth, and what a rich 
tone of colour tlunr vmy darkness assumes, as in some fine old 
painting. My almost daily walk was to Fiesole, through a 
path skirted with wild myrtle and (yclannsi; and 1 stopped at 
the cloister of the I)oe<jia, ami sat on the |)retty mt‘]auehoIy 
platform iKdiiud it, naidiugor lcH»king through tlui pines down 
to Florence, in tim Valhy of Ladies 1 found some English 
trees (tre(‘H, not vine and olive), and even a meadow; and 
these, while I made them furnish me with a bit of my old 
home in tlie north, did no injury to the memory of Boccaccio, 
Avho is of all countries, and who finds his home Avherever we 
do oursidves, in love, in tht». grave, in a desert island. 

But I had other friends, too, not far off, English, and of the 
right sort. My friend, Charles Armitage Brown (Ktuits’s 
friend, and the liest commentator on Shakspeaiafs {Domn^ts), 
occupied for a time the little eouvctnt of Han Baldassare, near 
Maiano, Avhere he rept'es(*ut(‘<l the lasly corporate of the 
tbrmer posmissors, with all the joviality of a comfortable 
natural piety. Tim closet in Ins study, where it is probable 
the church treasures had been kept, was filled with the 
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hmnanities of modera literature, not tlie less Christian for 
being a little sceptical: and we had a zest in fancying that we 
discoursed of love and wine in the apartments of the Lady 
Abbess. I remember I had the pleasure of telling an Italian 
gentleman there the joke attributed to Sydney Smith, about 
sitting next a man at table, who possessed a “ seven-parson 
power;” and he understood it, and rolled with laughter, cry- 
ing out — “ Oh, ma hello 1 ma bellissimo ! ” (Beautihil ! ex- 
quisite ! ) There, too, I had the pleasure of dining in com- 
pany with an English beauty (Mrs. W.), who appeared to be 
such as Boccaccio might have admired, capable both of mirth 
and gravity ; and she had a child with her that reflected her 
graces. The appearance of one of these young English 
mothers among Italian women, looks (to English eyes at least) 
like domesticity among the passions. It is a pity when you 
return to England, that the generality of faces do not keep up 
the charm. You are then too apt to think, that an Italian 
beauty among English women would look like poetry among 
the s aliens. 

Our friend Brown removed to Florence, and, together with 
the books and newspapers, made me a city visitor. I there 
became acquainted with Landor, to whose genius I had made 
the amende honorable the year before ; and with Mr. Kirkup, 
an English artist, who was not poor enough, I fear, either in 
purse or accomplishment, to cultivate Ms profession as he 
ought to have done; while at the same time he was so 
beloved by his friends, that they were obliged to get at a 
distance from him before they could tell him of it. Yet I 
know not why they should; for a man of a more cordial 
generosity, with greater delicacy in showing it, I never met 
with: and such men deserve the compliment of openness. 
They know how to receive it. 

To the list of my acquaintances, I had the pleasure of add- 
ing Lord Dillon ; who, in the midst of an exuberance of 
temperament more than national, concealed a depth of under- 
standing, and a genuine humanity of knowledge, to which 
proper justice was not done in consequence. The luxuriant 
vegetation and the imstable ground diverted suspicion from 
the ore beneath it. I remember him saying something one 
evening about a very ill-used description of persons in the 
London streets, for which Sliakspeare might have taken him 
by the hand ; though the proposition came in so startling a 
shape, that the company were obliged to be shocked in self- 
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defence. The gallant Viscount was a cavalier of the old 
school of the Meadowses and Newcastlcs, with something of 
the O’Neal siiperadded; and instead of wasting his words 
upon tyrants or Mi‘. Pitt, ought to have been (‘tornally at the 
head of his brigade, charging mercenaries on his Avar horse, 
and meditating romantic stories. 

When the Liberal was put an end to, I had contributed 
some articles to a new work set up by my brotlicr, called the 
JJterar]/ Exa^niner, Being too ill at Florence to continue 
those, 1 did what I could, and Inul recauirsc to the lightest 
and easiest translation I conld think of, which was that of 
Bedi’s Iktcco in Ihscana.^ The Buaco in Ihscana (Bacchus 
in Tuscany), is a mock-heroical account of the Tuscan wines, 
put into the mouth of that god, and delivered in dithyraml)ics. 
it is ranked among the Italian chiHsics, and devS<‘r%'(\s to be so 
for its style and originality. Bacchus is repres<‘nUKl sitting on 
a hill outside the walls of Florence, in company with Ariadne 
and his usual attendants, and jovially giving his <»pitiU)n of the 
wines, as he drinks tlnnn in succeasicm. He gets drunk afler 
a very mortiil fashion ; but rm)vers, and is hortie away into 
ecstasy by a draught of Montepulciano, which in* pronounces 
to be the King of Wines. 

1 was the more incited to att(‘mpt a version of this poem, 
inasmuch as it was thought a choke-pear for trnnHlat(»rH. 
English readi'rs asked mt‘ how I proposed to rentier the; 

lamuus” 

** iMostra aver poct^ giudi/io — 

(aline much (|uot<*d); ami Itallaim a^-ked what I UM-unt ti> do 
with tlu‘ “ (unnpound wonls” (which are vt*ry scaree in tiudr 
languag(‘). 1 laughed tit the faimniH ‘‘ nu>stra aver,*’ which it 
retpiired but a little animal spirits to “give as good us it 
brought;” and I had tin* ph'usure oi’ iidbrrning Italians, that 
the English language ahoumhal in compoutal w<»r<ls, ami could 
mtdu* as many more as it plcasi’d. 

At Maiano, I wrote the articli*s which ajipenrcd in tln^ 
Kxaminerj xmder tin*, title of the WMlntj (Jap, Probably 
the render ktiows nothing abimt them; Imt they eontained 

♦ [In 1824 or 1825 Uwll was phynieiuu to the (kand Duke (k>sino 
of Tuscany ; his love t)f wine waa itical, for ho was hhuscif a water- 
drinker. The tuUubitJgrapher liad nu^t with a copy of it in the Sion 
College Library, wbilc hi^ was yet in prison; aiul he ftnmd in tbo 
poem mention of Miiinm), and t)f iwrmmn, friends <»f Uetli, whose famb 
Uea still remaIntKl at Midano, the IkdUtd ami the Salviati.J 
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some germs of a book be may not be unacquainted witb^ 
called The Toion, as well as some articles since approved of in 
the volume entitled Men, Women^ and Boohs, The title was 
very genuine. 

When I put on my cap, and pitched myself in imagination 
into the thick of Covent Garden, the pleasure I received was 
so vivid, — I turned the corner of a street so much in the ordi- 
nary course of things, and was so tangibly present to the pave- 
ment, the shop-windows, the people, and a thousand agreeable 
recollections which looked me naturally in the face, — that 
sometimes when I walk there now, the impression seems hardly 
more real. I used to feel as if I actually pitched my soul 
there, and that spiritual eyes might have seen it shot over from 
Tuscany into York Street, like a rocket. It is much pleasanter, 
however, on waking up, to find soul and body together in one’s 
native land : — yes, even than among thy olives and vines, 
Boccaccio! I not only missed “the town” in Italy; I missed 
my old trees — oaks and elms. Tuscany, in point of wood, is 
nothing but olive-ground and vineyard. I saw there, how it 
was, that some persons when they return from Italy say it has 
no wood, and some, a great deal. The fact is, that many parts 
of it, Tuscany included, has no wood to speak of; and it wants 
larger trees interspersed with the small ones, in the manner 
of our hedge-row elms. A tree of a reasonable height is a 
godsend. The olives are low and hazy-looking, like dry sal- 
lows. You have plenty of these; but to an Englishman, look- 
ing firom a height, they appear little better than brushwood. 
Then, there are no meadows, no proper green lanes (at least, 
I saw none), no paths leading over field and stile, no hay- 
fields in June, nothing of that luxurious combination of green 
and russet, of grass, wild fiowers, and woods, over which a 
lover of Nature can stroll for hours with a foot as fresh as the 
stag's ; un vexed with chalk, dust, and an eternal public path ; 
and able to lie down, if he will, and sleep in clover. In short 
(saving, alas ! a finer sky and a drier atmosphere, great ingre- 
dients in good spirits), we have the best part of Italy in books; 
and this we can enjoy in England. Give me Tuscany in 
Middlesex or Berkshire, and the Valley of Ladies between 
Harrow and Jack Straw’s Castle. The proud names and flinty 
ruins above the Mensola may keep their distance. Boccaccio 
shall build a bower for us out of his books, of all that we 
choose to import ; and we will have daisies and fresh meadows 
besides. An Itali^^n may prefer his own country after the 
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same fashion; and he is right. I knew a yonng English- 
woman, who, having grown up in Tuscany, thought the land- 
scapes of her native country insipid, and could not imagine 
how people could live without walks in vineyards. To me, 
Italy had a certain hard taste in the mouth. Its mountains 
were too bare, its outlines too sharp, its lanes too stony, its 
voices too loud, its long summer too dusty. I longed to bathe 
myself in the grassy balm of my native fields. But I was ill, 
unhappy, in a perpetual low fever ; and critics, in such con- 
dition, or in any condition which is not laudatory, should give 
us a list of the infirmities, under which they sit down to esti- 
mate what they differ with. What a comfort, by the way, 
that would be to many an author! What uncongenialities, 
nay, what incompetencies we should discover ! What a relief 
to us to find that it was “ only A’s opinion !” or only B’s !’’ 
and how we should laugh at him while giving it in his own 
person, viva voce, instead of the mysterious body corporate of 
“ W^e.” Nay, how 'we do laugh, — provided the bookseller’s 
account will let us, provided omissions of notice, or commis- 
sions of it, have not been the ruin of our edition 1” Thus 
may Italians laugh at me, should they read my English criti- 
cisms on their beautiful country. 

Disappointed of transplanting Eedi’s Italian vines into 
England, I thought I would try if I could bring over some 
literature of modern English growth into Italy. I proposed 
to a Elorentine bookseller to set up a quarterly compila- 
tion from the English magazines. Our periodical publica- 
tions are rarely seen in Italy, though our countrymen are 
numerous. In the year 1825, two hundred English families 
were said to be resident in Florence. In Rome, visitors, 
though not families, were more numerous; and the publica- 
tion, for little cost, might have been sent all over the Penin- 
sula. The plan was to select none but the very best articles, 
and follow them with an original one commenting upon their 
beauties, so as to make readers in Italy well acquainted with 
our living authors. But the Tuscan authorities were frightened. 

“You must submit the publication” (said my bookseller) 
“ to a censorship.” 

“ Be it so.” 

“ But you must let them see every sheet before it goes to 
press, in order that there may be no religion or politics.” 

“ Very w’ell: — to please the reverend censors, we will have 
no religion. Politics also are out of the question.” 
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Ay, but politics may creep in.” 

They shall not.” 

“Ah, but they may creep in” (say the authorities) “with- 
out your being aware; and then what is to be done 

“ Why, if neither the editor nor the censors are aware, I 
do not see how any very vivid impression need be appre- 
hended with regard to the public.” 

“ That has a very plausible sound; but how if the censors 
do not understand English ? ” 

“ There, indeed, they confound us. All I can say is, that 
the English understand the censors, and I see we must drop 
our intended work.” 

This was the substance of a discourse which I had with the 
bookseller, in answer to the communications which he brought 
me from his Government. The prospectus had been drawn 
out; the bookseller had rubbed his hands at it, thinking of 
the money which the best writers in England were preparing 
for him; but he was forced to give up the project. “Ah,” 
said he to me in his broken English, as he sat in winter-time 
with cold feet and an irritable face, pretending to keep himself 
warm by tantalizing the tips of his lingers over a little bason 
of charcoal, “Ah, you are vere happee in England. You can 
get so much money as you please.” 

I know not what the Tuscan Government would have said 
to another book which I wrote at Maiano, and which English 
readers have not yet heard of, at least not publicly; for, 
though intended for publication, and the least faulty book, 
perhaps, which I have written, it has hitherto been only 
privately circulated, [A warmhearted friend, of admirable 
taste, who has subsequently achieved for himself a high place 
in literature, requested, and obtained, leave to print it at his 
OAvn expense.] It is entitled, Christianism^ or Belief and 
Unbelief Reconciled ; and contains, among other matters, the 
conclusions which the author had then come to on points of 
religious belief and practice. I wrote it because I was in a 
state of health which I thought might terminate fatally, and I 
was anxious before I died to do what good I could, as far as 
my reflections on those points had, in my opinion, enabled 
me. I shall say more of it towards the end of this volume. 
I had the consolation — I hope not the unchristian one — of 
writing it at a window opposite the dissolved convent of the 
Doccia ; for though I contemplated with pleasure that image 
of departing superstition — then a lay abode, beautifully over- 
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looking tlie country — tke book had any design in the world 
but that of grieving one gentle heart.* 

Attached, however, as associations of this nature, and those 
with Boccaccio and Eedi, contributed to make me to my ; 

coimtry walks, I often varied them by going into Florence ^ » 

or rather, I went there whenever the graver part of them ^ 

became too much for me. I loved Florence, and saw nothing ; 

in it but cheerfulness and elegance. I loved the name; I 
loved the fine arts and the old palaces ; I loved the memories 
of Pulci and Lorenzo de’ Medici, the latter of whom I could j 

never consider in any other light than that of a high-minded 
patron of genius, himself a poet; I loved the good-natured, 
intelligent inhabitants, who saw fair play between industry 
and amusement ; nay, I loved the Government itself, however I 

afraid it was of English periodicals; for at that time it was 
good-natured also, and could live and let live,” after a certain , ' 

quiet fashion, in that beautiful bye-corner of Europe, w’here 
there were no longer any wars, nor any great regard for the 
parties that had lately waged them, illegitimate or legitimate. 

The reigning family were Austrians, but with a difference, 
long Italianized, and with no great family affection. One 
good-natured Grand Duke had succeeded another for several ^-j 

generations; and the liberalism of that extraordinary prince, 
the first Leopold, was still to be felt, in a general way, very 
sensibly, though it lost in some particulars after the triumph 
of the allies, and the promises broken to the Carbonari ;f nor, 
indeed, has the reigning Grand Duke in his old age and his 
fright about Mazzini, bettered them. 

♦ This book has been since enlarged and systematized, and is now 
entitled the Religion of the Heart. 

f The sixth volume of the Florentine History of the late Captain 
Henry Edward Kapier is almost entirely occupied by a full and 
excellent account of the reign of this admirable and indeed wonderful 
prince, Leopold the First, Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. He was not only a reformer, but a reformer 
of the noblest and most liberal kind, and this, too, notwithstand- 
ing opposition the most harassing from the priests, from his own 
ministers, nay, actually from the very nation for whom he reformed, 
and who had not yet been well taught enough to understand him. 

Such readers as are not acquainted with him, are earnestly recom- 
mended to become so; and they cannot do it better than in the pages 
of Captain Napier, who was himself a worthy member of a remark- 
able family, and a writer as honest as he was painstaking. I have 
the honour to possess a copy of his work, given me by himself; and 
I regret that I had not time to make that thorough intimacy with it 
before he died, which would have enabled me to say of it what I say 
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Talking of Grand Dukes and de’ Medicis, be it known, 
before I forget to mention it (so modest am I by nature), tliat 
on one of these visits to Florence, and in the house of a 
Medici himself, I had the happiness of folding to my bosom, 
•with reciprocal pleasure in our faces, no less a personage than 
a certain lovely Maddalena de’ Medici, daughter of said dis- 
tinguished individual, and now, at this moment, in all proba- 
bility, lovelier than ever; seeing, alas! that she was then 
little more than a baby, just able to express her satisfaction 
at being noticed by her admirers. 

I wish I could equally have admired the famous Venus 
de’ Medici, in whom I expected to find the epitome of all 
that was charming ; for I had been led, by what I thought 
the popular misrepresentations of her, to trust almost as little 
to plaster casts as to engravings. But how shall I venture to 
express what I felt? how own the disappointment which I 
shared with the Smehfiingus ” of Sterne, instead of the 
raptures which I had looked for in unison with Sterne him- 
self, and Thomson, and, perhaps, all the travelled connois- 
seurs of the earth, Smollett alone and Hazlitt excepted ? 

When the intelligent traveller approaches Florence, when 
he ascends the top of the gentle mountains that surround it, 
and sees the beautiful city lying in a plain full of orchards — 
what are the anticipations and ideas in which he indulges? 
Not surely images of a Grand Duke, however grand or even 
good he may be, nor of divers other Grand Dukes that pre- 
ceded him, nor of the difiference between tables-d'hote^ nor any 
such local phenomena, eminent in the eyes of the postilion : — 
he thinks of the old glories of Florence: of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, of Dante, of Boccaccio, of Michael Angelo, of Galileo, 
of the river Arno and Fiesole, of the rank which that small 
city has challenged, by the sole power of wit, among the 
greatest names of the earth; of the lively and clever genera- 
tion that have adorned it, playing their music, painting their 
pictures, and pouring forth a language of pearls; and last, 
but not least, he thinks of the goddess who still lives there — 
the far-famed Venus de’ Medici, triumphing in her worshippers 
as if no such thing as a new rehgion had taken place, and 
attracting adoration from all parts of the earth. 

now. I do not apee with some of his conclusions respecting what is 
finally desirable in the nature of government; but I do not wonder 
fit them, considering what a set of iniquitous princes he had for the 
most ])art to describe* 
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He enters, and worships likewise. I, too, entered and 
worshipped, prepared to be the humblest of her admirers. I 
did not even hurry to the gallery as soon as I arrived. I 
took a respectful time for going properly. When I entered 
the room, I retained my eyes a little on the objects around 
her, willing- to make my approaches like a devout lover, and 
to prepare myself for that climax of delight. It seemed too 
great a pleasure to be vulgarly and abruptly taken. At length 

I look. I behold, and I worship indeed ; but not for the old 
reasons. How shall I venture to state the new ones? I 
must make a little further preface, and will take the oppor- 
tunity of noticing the gallery itself. 

The celebrated Florentine Gallery is an oblong, occupying 
the upper story of a whole street of government offices. The 
street is joined at the end, though opening into a portico 
imderneatli on the river Arno, so that the gallery runs almost 
entirely round the three sides. The longer corridor is 430 
feet long (French), the iutenuc'diate one 97 feet. They an'. 

II feet broad, 20 feet high, floox*cd with variegated stucco, and 
painted on the roof m fresco. 

The windows are ample, curtained from the sun, and gene- 
rally opened to admit the air. The whole forms a combina- 
tion of neatness and richness, of clear and soft light, of silence, 
firmness, and grace, worthy to be the cabinet of what it con- 
tains. These contents are statues, busts, pictures, sarcophagi ; 
the paintings filling the interstices betweim the sculptures, 
and occupying the continued apace over their heads. The 
first things you behold on entering the gallery are busts of 
Eoman emperors and their kindred. 

But these more obvious portions of the gallery are not all. 
These illustrious corridors present certain tempting-looking 
doors, which excite curiosity, and these doors open into 
rooms which are tlui very boudoirs of connoisseurship. They 
contain specimens of the diflerent schools, collections of gems 
and medals, and select assemblages from tlui whole artistic 
treasure. One of them, calltid the Tribune, little more per- 
haps than 20 feet in diameter, is a concentration of l>cauty 
and wealth. It is an octagon, lighted from above, floored 
with precious marble, and over-arched with a cupola adorned 
with mothcr-o'-pearL But I knew nothing of all this till I 
read it in a book. I saw only the pictures and the Btatues. 
Here, among other wonderful things, is the more wonderful 
Venus of Titian. Here is the Foruarina of liaphael ; his 
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Julius the Second, with four other pictures, showing the pro- 
gress of his hand ,* the adoring Virgin of Correggio ; tlm 
Epiphany of Albert Durer ; a masterpiece of Vandyke ; 
another of Paul Veronese; another by Domenichino ; another* 
by Leonardo da Vinci. In the middle of the room, forming' 
a square, stand the famous Apollo, with his arm over hia 
head, leaning on a tree; the Grinder, or Listening Slave; the 
Wrestlers; and the Faun Playing the Cymbals. And as the 
climax of attraction to all this, with the statues and paintingB 
in attendance, elevated by herself, opposite the doorway, and 
approached by a greater number of pilgrims than are now 
drawn to Italy by the Virgin herself, presides the goddess of' 
the place, the ancient deity restored and ever young — the 
far-famed Venus de’ Medici. 

So stands the statue which enchants the world.” 

Seeing w’^hat I saw, and feeling as I did, when I first beheld 
this renowned production, glittering with the admiration of 
ages as well as its own lustre, it was easy to conceive the in- 
dignation which the Florentines displayed when they saw it 
take its departure for France, and the vivacity with whicli 
Bonaparte broke out when he spoke of its acquisition. (Se<.^ 
page 78 of this volume.) 

After this second preface, which is another genuine tran- 
script of my feelings on entering the room, I should again l>c» 
at a loss how to venture upon the opinion I am about to ex- 
press, if I did not recollect that the entire statue is acknow- 
ledged not to be antique, and that the very important ][)art. 
which called forth my disappointment is by some supposed not 
to be so. The statue was originally dug up near Tivoli, 5 tt 
Hadrian’s Villa, and was then in a broken as w<dl as in a muti- 
lated state. Luckily the divisions were such as to relit easily^ ; 
but it is confessed that the whole right arm was wanting, and 
so was part of the left arm from the elbow downwards. 

“ With the exception of a little bit of the body or so,” saya 
the French editor of the Guide j “ all the rest is evidently an- 
tique.” * 

This, it appears, is disputable; but nobody doubts tlio 
greater part of the body, and the body is certainly divine* % 
Luckily for me, I approached the statue on the left as yavk I 
enter the door, so that I first saw it from tlie point of view* 

* [The work of Praxiteles has undoubtedly been pieced by resto— f 
rations in the head, and some part of the arms; but tlie restoration ? 
itself is supposed to be antique.] ^ 
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wliicli shows it to most advautixge. The timid praisCvS which 
cold northern criticism ventures to bestow upon naked beauty, 
are not calculated to do it justice. The good faith with which 
I speak must warrant me in resorting to the more picttu-ial 
allowances and swelling words of the Italians. The reiilly 
modest will forgive me, at all events ; and I am only afraid 
that the prudish will be disappointed at not having enough to 
blame. Jlips and sides, however (if they undershmd such 
words), will do. We first vulgarize our terms with a coarsct 
imagination, and then arc afraid to do justice to what tlu‘y 
express. It was not so with our ancient admix'ers of beauty, 
the Spensers and Philip Sidneys ; and they, I Ix'lieve, were 
not worse men than ourselves. It would be diflunilt nowa- 
days to convey, iu English, the imiiression of the Italian word 
fiatichi (Hanks) with the requisite delicacy, iu spi^aking of the 
naked human figure. We use it to mean mily the sides of an 
army, of a fortilied jilace, or of a beast. Yet tin* words rile- 
Vdti JlaneJn (flanks in relief) are used by the greatest Italian 
poets to exjireSvS a beauty, eminent among all beautiful females 
who are not pinched and spoilt by modern fashions ; and this 
is particularly the case with the figure which the sculptor \m*- 
sented to his mind iu forming the Ven us do’ Medici. Fielding, 
in one of his passages about wSophia, would help me out with 
tlio r(^st But to tliose who havt* seen tlu* VenuH of Panova, it 
is Huflieient to say, that in all which tumHtituU‘.s tht^ loveliness 
of the female figure*, the Venus d<^’ Meslici is the* revtu'se* of 
that lank and insipul personage. Venus, abovi^ all goddesst's, 
ought to bti a woman; wlnnanm th<^ statue, of Panova, with its 
straiglit shies and Frenchifitul head of liair, is the image (if 
of anything at all) of Fashion afle.cting M<idesty. 'fhe flne.st 
view of the Venus de’ M<*<llci is a thrce-tpiarbu* <me, looking 
towards tlie laiek of tlui liea<l. Ia‘t tlie statue rest its fame 
on this. It is |H*rfcction ; if, iudctul, the Hhouldcrs are not a 
thought too hnaid. But tin* waist, and all thereunto ImUmg- 
ing— I would quotes Sir Philip Shlney at once, if I were suie 
I Inul none but an audienci* worthy of him. I’lie feet are. very 
beautiful*-«'rouud, light, and teudt*r. It is justly said, tlnit there 
is no cast of tlie Venus which gives a pro|H5r iilea of the original, 
Ferlmps tin! nature, of the marhh^ is one of the reasons. It 
has warmth, and a poliHli that swims away with the eye ; such 
ai what Horace speaks of in the countenance, of liis mistr<'ss"- 

** Vuliui nimiurn hiblcriia a«plcl.** 

** Looks too tlippory to ho looked upon.”— Crkjisck. 
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Alas ! not so tlie face, nor tlie gesture. When I saw the face^ 
all the charms of the body vanished. Thomson thought 
otherwise — 

Bashful she bends ; her well-taught look aside 
Turns in enchanting guise, ^ where dubious mix 
Vain conscious beauty, a dissembled sense 
Of modest shame, and slippery looks of love. 

The gazer grows enamour’d ; and the stone, 

As if exulting in its conquest, smiles.’’ 

See the poem of Liberty^ part the fourth. But Thomson writes 
like a poet who made what he went to find. I was not so 
lucky. I do not remember what it was that Smollett, in his 
morbid spleen, said of the Venus. Something, if Sterne is to 
be believed, not very decent. I hope I am not going to be- 
have myself as ill. With all my admiration of Smollett and 
his masterly writing, I would rather err with the poetical 
Scotchman, than be right with the prose one; but setting 
aside the body (which, if Smollett said anything indecent 
against, I say he spoke in a manner worthy of his friend Pere- 
grine Pickle), I must make bold to say, that I think neither the 
gesture of the figure modest, nor the face worthy even of the 
gesture. Yes; perhaps it is worthy of the gesture, for affected 
modesty and real want of feeling go together ; and, to my mind, 
the expression of the face (not to mince the matter, now I must 
come to it) is pert, petty, insolent, and fastidious. It is the 
face of a foolish young woman, who thinks highly of herself, 
and is prepared to be sarcastic on all her acquaintance. 

I cling eagerly to the supposition that the head is not an 
antique; and, I must add, that, if artists are warranted (as 
they very probably are) in deducing a necessity of the present 
position of the hands from the turn of the shoulders, the hands 
were certainly not in their present finical taste. A different 
character given to them would make a world of difference in 
the expression of the figure. It is not to be supposed that 
the sculptor intended to make a sophisticate pert Venus, such 
as nobody could admire. It is out of all probability. There 
is too much sentiment in the very body. On the other hand, 
the expression is neither graceful and good enough for the 
diviner aspect of the Goddess of Love, nor sufficiently festive 
and libertine for the other character undei* which she waa 
worshipped. It might be said, that the Greek women, in con- 
sequence of the education they received, were more famous 
for the beauty of their persons than for the expression of their 
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faces ; that the artist, therefore, copied this peculiarity of his 
countrywomen; that it might not have been his object to 
excel in expression of countenance ; or that lie could not, per- 
haps, have made a face equal to the figure, his talent not 
being equally turned for both. But it is said, on the other 
hand, that the women of Greece, owing to moral causes of 
some kind, were inferior to the other sex in beauty, so that 
artists took their models from among those of a certain licensed 
order, who, strange to say, were the only females that received 
a good education ; and certainly it is possible that the Yenus 
de’ Medici may have been a portrait of one of those anoma- 
lous personages. The face, however, has the very worst look 
of meretriciousness, which is want of feeling; and. this, we are 
bound to suppose, would at least have been veiled under a 
pleasant and more winning aspect. That it may not have 
been the sculptor’s object to render the face worthy of the 
figure, it is hardly possible to conceive; though it may be 
conceded that he would have found it difficult to do so, espe- 
cially in marble. But the question lies, not between a figure 
divine and a face unequal to it, but between a figure divine 
and a face altogether unworthy. Apuleius has said, that if 
Venus herself were bald, she would no longer be Yenus. It 
is difficult not to agree with him. And yet with much more 
truth might he have said, that Venus could not be Yenus 
without attractiveness of expression. A beautiful figure is not 
all, nor even half. It is far more requisite to have beauty in 
the eyes, beauty in the smile, and that graceful and affectionate 
look of approach^ or of meeting the approacher half way, 
which the Latins expressed by a word taken from the same 
root as her name, Venustas, The cestus was round the waist; 
but what gave it its power ? Winning looks, tenderness, 
delightful discourse, the whole power of seduction and enter- 
tainment, such as Homer has described it, in verses rich as 
the girdle. Now, there is nothing of all this in the Yenus de’ 
Medici. Her face seems to vilify and to vulgarize all which 
her person inspires. Even the countenance of Titian’s Yenus, 
which hangs on the wall behind the statue, just over its head, 
as if on purpose to out-do it, succeeds in so doing ; and yet 
this naked figure, though called a Yenus, is nothing more, I 
believe, than the portrait of somebody’s mistress, not roman- 
tically delicate, and waiting till an old woman in the back- 
ground brings her her clotlies to get up. But not to mention 
that it is an excellent painting, the expression of the face is at 
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least genuine and to the purpose, and the uhole figure worthy 
to be adored in the temple of the Venus Pandemos, if not of 
the diviner one. 

Upon the whole, I found the busts of the Koman emperors 
far more interesting than this renowned statue. Julius Cesar 
leads them, with a thin face, traversed in all directions with 
wrinkles. I thought I had never beheld such a care-worn 
countenance. Such was the price he paid for ruling his 
happier fellow - creatures. Augustus, on the contrary, has 
quite a prosperous aspect, — ^liealthy, elegant, and composed, — 
though, if I remember rightly, the expression was hard. You 
thought he could easily enough put his sign-manual to the 
proscription. His daughter Julia (I speak on all these points 
from memory) has a fat, voluptuous face, and (I think) wore a 
wig ; at all events, her hair was dressed in some high, artificial 
manner. I think also she had a double chin, though she was 
far from old. You could well enough fancy her letting Ovid 
out, at a back staircase. Somebody — Hazlitt, I think — said 
that the Eoman emperors in this gallery had more of an ordi- 
nary English look than what we conceive of the Roman ; and, 
if I am not mistaken at this distance of time, I agreed with 
him. There was the good English look with the good, the dull 
with the dull, and so on. Doniitian had exactly the pert 
aspect of a footman peering about him in a doorway. The 
look, however, of the glutton Vitellius was something mon- 
strous. His face was simply vulgar, but he had a throat like 
that of a pelican, Nero’s face it was sad to contemplate. There 
is a series of busts of him at different periods of his life ; one, 
that of a charming happy little- boy ; another, that of a young 
man growing uneasy ; and a third, that of the miserable tyrant. 
You fancied that he was thinking of having killed his 
mother, and was trying to bully his conscience into no care 
about it. 

After all, I know not whether the most interesting sight in 
Elorence is not a little mysterious bit of something looking 
like parchment, which is shown you under a glass case in the 
principal public library. It stands pointing towards heaven, 
and is one of the fingers of Galileo. The hand to which 
it belonged is supposed to have been put to the torture by the 
Inquisition, for ascribing motion to the earth ; and the finger 
is now worshipped for having proved the motion. After this, 
let no suffering reformer’s pen misgive him. If his cause be 
good, justice will be done it some day. 
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But I must return to Maiano, in order to take leave of it 
for England ; for the fortunes of the Uxcxminery as far as its 
then proprietors were concerned, liad now come to their 
crisis; and constant anxiety in a foreign land for the very 
subsistence of my family Avas not to be borne any longer. I 
Tieed not enter into some private matters which had tended to 
produce tins aggravation of a public result. Suffice to say, 
that the author’s customary pitron — the bookseller — enabled 
me to move homewards; and that I did so Avith joy, which 
almost took aAvay half lu}'' cares. 

My last day in Italy was jovial. I had a proper Baccha- 
nalian parting Avith Florences A stranger ami I cracked a 
bottle together in high style. He ran against me Avith a flask 
of Aviuc in his hand, and divided it gloriously between us. 
My Avhite waistcoat Avas drencluHl into rose colour. It Avas 
impossible to be angry with his good-humoured face ; so avc 
complinumted one another on our jcnuality, and parted on the 
most flourishing terms. In the evening I cracked another 
flask, with ecpial abstinence of inside. JVfr. Kirkup made me 
a piH'sent of a vine-stick. He came to Maiano with Brown, 
to take leave of us; so Ave christened the stick as they do a 
seventy-four, and he stood m/-iather. 

Wi\ set off next morning at si.x o’cdock. I took leave of 
IMaiario with a dry tyc*, Boc(*accio and the Valley of Ladies 
notwithstanding. But the grave fac<‘ of Brown (avIio had 
stayed all night, and Avho was to continue doing us service 
after Ave had gom*, by seeing to our goods aud e.hathds) Avas 
not so easily to Ik* parted Avith. I was obliged to gulp down 
ti sensation iti tin*, throat, such as m(*u cannot: very av(‘11 afford 
to confess in tlu^se dt^gtmerate. days,” though Achilles aud 
old Lear madt*. nothing of owning it. 

But btdbre I <piit Italy altc^gether, I Avill des<'nhe some of 
our fiirther impressions about it, both physical and moral, 
and general as av(*1I as purtie.ular. 

You find yourself in Virgil’s country the moment you w^e 
the lizards naming u[) the. walls, ami hear the cimtht (now 
ncale) bursting tlu‘ bushes with their song.” This famous 
grassliopper ” of Anacreon, as the translators call it, Avhich 
is not a grasshopper Imt a hi^etle, sitting on the trees, pro- 
duces bis “song” by scraping a hollow part of his ch(‘st 
with certain muscles. The noise is so loud, as Avell as inces- 
sant daring the heats of the summer-days, as to resemble that 
of a stocking-manufactory. TravelltTs in Sicily declare, that 
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while conversing with a friend along a wood, you souietimea 
cannot be heard for them. 

All tne insect tribes, good and bad, acqxiire vigour and size 
as they get southward. We found, however, but one scorphm 
in-doors, and he was young. We were looking on him wini 
much interest, and speculating upon his turn of mind, when a 
female servant quietly took out her scissors, and cut him in 
two. Her bile, with eating oil and ininestra, was as niiudi 
exalted as his. Scorpions, however, are no very dangerous 
things in Italy. The gnats are bad enougb Avitliout tlumi, and 
even the flies are almost as bad as the gnats. The zauzalien* 
(tlie bed-net against the gnats) appeared almost as necH'Ssary 
against the flies, as against the enemy from whom it is nanunl. 

But there is one insect which is equally harmless and beau- 
tiful. It succeeds the noisy cicala of an evening ; and is t‘f so 
fairy-like a nature and lustre, that ..t 'would be almost worth 
coming into the south to look at it, if there were no other at- 
traction. I allude to the fire-fly. Imjigine thousands of flash- 
ing diamonds every night powdering the ground, the trtjes, 
and the air, especially in the darkest places, and in the etvrn- 
fields. They give at once a delicacy and brilliance to Italian 
darkness, inconceivable. It is the glow-worm, winged, and 
flying in crowds. In England it is the female alone that can 
be said to give light; that of the male, who is the excl ushat 
possessor of the wings, is hardly perceptible. Worm’’ is a 
wrong w'ord, the creature being a real insect. The Tuscan 
name is hicciola, little- light. In Genoa they call them 
belle (chiare' belle) j clear and pretty. When held in the haml, 
the little creature is discovered to be a dark-coloured be(*tle, 
but without the hardness or sluggish look of the lK‘(‘tle tribe. 
The light is contained in the under part of the (extremity of 
the abdomen, exhibiting a dull golden-coloun^d st‘ction l)y day, 
and flashing occasionally by daylight, especially when th(» hand 
is shaken. At night the flashing is that of the purest an<l incest, 
lucid fire, spangling the vineyards and olive-tn*es, and their 
dark avenues, with innumerable stars. Its use is not kmnvn. 
In England, and I believe here, the supposition is that it is a 
signal of love. It affords no perceptible heat, but is 8nppoHc<l 
to be phosphoric. In a dark room, a single one is Hutlicient 
to flash a light against the wall. I have read of a lady in th«^ 
West Indies who could see to read by the help of under 
a glass, as long as they chose to accommodate her. During 
our abode in Genoa a few of them were commonly in our roomi 
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all niglit, going about like little sparkling elves. It is impos- 
Bible not to think of something spiritual in seeing the progress 
of one of them through a dark room. You only know it by 
the ilashing of its lamp which takes place every two or three 
feet apart, sometimes oftener, thus marking its track in and 
out of the apartment, or about it. It is like a little fairy taking 
its rounds. These insects remind us of the lines in Herrick, 
invititig his mistress to come to him at night-time, and they 
suit them still better than his English ones : — 

“ Their lights the glow-worms lend tlice ; 

The shooting-stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow, 

Like the simrks of fire, befriend thee.” 

To me, who when I was in Italy passed more of my time, 
even than usual, in the ideal world, the spiritual-looking little 
creatures were more than commonly interesting. Shelley used 
to watch them for hours. I looked at them, and wondered 
whether any of the particles he left upon earth helped to 
aiiiruate their loving and lovely light. The last fragment 
he wrote, which was a welcome to me on my arrival from 
England, began with a simile taken fi'om their dusk look 
and the fire underneath it, in which he found a likeness to 
his fric‘ud. d'h(‘y Iiad them just made their appearance for the 
sc*a8<ui. 

ThtU’C is ou('. circumstance r(‘spccting these fire-flies, quite 
as extraordinary as any. There is no mention of them in the 
nneii'nt poets. Now, of all insects, even southern, they are, 
pe.rhups, the. most obvious to poetical notice. It is difficult to 
conceive how any poet, much more a pastoral or an amatory 
poet, cotild help 8i>eakiug of them ; and yet they inake their 
appt*arance neither in (b'e(‘k nor Latin verse, neither in 
Homer, nor Virgil, nor Ovid, nor Anacreon, nor Theocritus. 
I'lHt (‘arliest mention of tlunn, with which I am acquainted, is 
in Dante {Inferno^ canto 21), where he compares the spirits 
in the eighth circle of hell, who go about swathed in fire, to 
the “lucciole” in a rural valley of an evening. A truly 
Huturuine perversion of a beautiful object. Does nature put 
forth a new production now and then, like an author ? Or 
has the glow-worm l>een exalted into the lire-fly by the 
greatt^r heat of the modern Italian soil, which appears indis- 
putable? Tim supposition is, I believe, that the fire-fly was 
brought into Europe from the New World. 
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With respect to wood ia Italy, olive^rees in particular, 
travellers hearing so much of the latter, and acciustoiued to 
their pickled fruit, are generally disjippoiiited at sight of 
them. Whether my enthusiasm was borne out by jiulgmeut, 
I cannot say, but I liked tliem, at kmt in combination. An 
olive-tree by itself is hardly to bo called handsome, tuiU^sh it 
is young, in which state it is very much so, quite warranting 
Homer’s comparison with it of the slain youth. It is tlu»n 
tender-looking and elegant. When old tlu* leaves an*. stifF, 
hard, pointed, willow-like, dark above, and of a light lt‘atlu‘ru 
colour underneath ; the trunk slight, dry-looking, crooktHl ; 
and it almost always branches off into a double stem i\t a little 
distance from the ground. A wood of olive- tn'os looks lik<^ a 
huge hazy bush, more light than dai'k, and glimmering with 
innumerable specks, which are the darker sides of the leaves. 
When they are in. fruit they seem powdered with myriads of 
little black balls. My wife said, that olive-trees looked jib if 
they only grew by moonlight; which gives a better idea of 
their light, faded aspect, than a more prosaical description. 

The pine-tree is tall, dark, and comparatively branchless, 
till it spreads at top into a noble, solid-looking head, wide and 
stately. It harmonizes as beautifully with extended land- 
scape, as architectural towers, or as ships at sea. 

The cypress is a poplar in shape, but more sombre, stately, 
and heavy; not to be moved by every flippant air. It is of a 
beautiful dark colour, and contrasts admirably with trees of a 
rounder figure. Two or three cypress-trees by the sid(^. of a 
white or yellow cottage, slated and windowed like our new 
cottage-houses near London, the windows often without glass, 
are alone sufficient to form a Tuscan picttxre, and constantly 
remind you that you are at a distance from home. 

The consumption, by the way, of olive oil is immensi*. It 
is probably no mean exasperator of Italian bile. The, author 
of an Italian Art of Health approves a moderate use of it, hcjtli 
in diet and medicine; but says, that as soon as it is cook«'d, 
fried, on otherwise abused, it inflames the blood, disturbs the 
humours, irritates the fibres, and produces otlier effeerts very 
superfluous in a stimulating cliniate. The notoriousiUNHs of 
the abuse makes him cry out, and ask how much better it 
would be to employ this pernicious quantity of oil in lighting 
the streets and roads. He thinks it necessary, howt*ver, to 
apologize to his countrymen for this apparent inattention 
to their pecuniary profits, adding, that he makes amends by 
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diverting them into another channeL I fear the two ledgers 
would make a very different show of profit and loss: not to 
mention, that unless the oil were consecrated, or the lamps 
hung very high, it would assui'edly be devoured. We had no 
little difiiculty in keeping the servants from disputing its food 
with our lamp”light. Their lucubrations were of a more 
internal nature than ours. 

ti rather thou, 

Celestial oil shine inwards.” 

I was told that the olivt‘-trees grew finer and finer as you 
went southwards. 

The chestnut-trees are very l)eautiful; the spiky-looking 
braiudies of leaves, long, and of a noble green, make a glorious 
show as you hK)k up against the intense blue of tlu‘, sky. Is 
it a commonplace to say that the castanets used in dancing, 
evidently originated in the nuts of this tree, eastagnette 'J 
Tluy are made in general, I belic‘ve, of cockle-shollH, or an 
imitation of them; but the mime renders their vegetable 
descent uneiiuivocal. It is pleasant to observe the simple 
origin of pleasant things. Some loving peasants, time imme- 
morial, fail dancing under the tret‘H: th<y pick up the nuts, 
lattle them in th(‘ir hands; and behold (as the Frenchman 
sjiys) the l)irth of tlu‘ uceom|wiuiment of the. fandango. 

Tims much for insects and tnm Among the. human 
novelties that impress a stranger in Italy, I have not Ixdore 
noticed the vivacity prevalent among all classes of peopU‘. 
The gesticulation is not Fnmch. It has an air of greater 
Bimplicity and sincerity, and has more to do with the eyes 
and expression of count(‘nan(!e, hut after bifmg used to it, 
the English must look like, a nation of scoriuu's ami prudes, 
Wh(‘u serious, the wonuui walk with a certain pi(iuant state- 
lint‘Hs, the s^ime which iinprt‘Hsed the ancient as well as 
modern jmets of Italy, Virgil in particular; but it has no 
haughtiness. You might imagine them walking up to a 
dance, or priestesses of Venus approaching a temple. When 
lively, their manner out of doors is that of our livelit'st 
women within. If they make aipiicker movement than usual, 
if they recognisce a friend, fur instance, or call out to soim*- 
body, or despatch somebody with a message, they have all ilio 
life, simplicity, and uncouHciouHness of thci happiest of oui 
young women, who are at amt) in their gardens or parks. 

On becoming intimate with Genoa, I found that it posaesju^s 
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multitudes of handsome women; and what surprised me, 
many of them with beautiful northern complexions. But an 
English lady told me, that for this latter discovery I was 
indebted to my short sight. This is probable. I have often, 
I confess, been in raptures at faces that have passed me in 
London, whose only faults were being very coarse and con- 
siderably bilious. It is not desirable, however, to hate a 
Brobdignagian sight; and where the mouth is sweet and the 
eyes intelligent, there is always the look of beauty with a 
right observer. Now, I saw heaps of such faces in Genoa. 
The superiority of the women over the men was indeed re- 
markable, and is to be accomited for perhaps by the latter 
being wrapt and screwed up in money-getting. Yet it is 
just the reverse, I understand, at Naples; and the Neapo- 
litans are accused of being as sharp at a bargain as anybody. 
What is certain, however, is, that in almost all parts of Italy, 
gentility of appearance is on the side of the females. The 
rarity of a gentlemanly look in the men is remarkable. The 
commonness of it among women of all classes is equally 
so. The former was certainly not the case in old times, if 
we are to trust the portraits handed down to us; nor, 
indeed, could it easily have been believed, if lell upon record. 
What is the cause, then, of this extraordinary degtmcracy? 
Is it, after all, an honourable one to the Italians? Is it 
that the men, thinking of the moral and political situation 
of their country, and so long habituated to feel themselves 
degraded, acquire a certain instinctive carelessness and con- 
tempt of appearance; while the women, on the other hand, 
more taken up with their own affairs, with the conscious- 
ness of beauty, and the flattery which is more or less paid 
them, have retained a greater portion of their self“poss(‘ssiou 
and esteem ? The alteration, whatever it is owing to, is of 
the worst kind. The want of gentility is not su])pli(Hl, as 
it so often is with us, by a certain homely snuplicnty and 
manliness, quite as good in its way, and better, where the 
former does not include the better part of it. The appearance, 
to use a modern cant phrase, has a certain raJ/LHhness in it, 
like that of a suspicious-looking fellow in England, who 
lounges about with his hat on one side, and a ilower in his 
mouth. Nor is it confined to men in trade, whether high or 
low; though at the same time I must observe, that all nuui, 
high or low (with the exceptions, of course, tliat taki^ place 
in every case), are given to pinching and twiving, ke^^ning their 
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seivants upoa tlie lowest possible allowance, and eating as 
little as need be themselves, with the exception of their 
favourite minestra^ of wliicli I will speak presently, and which 
being a cheap tis well as favourite dish, tliey gobble in suffi- 
cient quantity to hinder their abstinence in other things from 
being regarded as the effect of teinj^erance. In Pisa, the 
great good of life was a hot supper ; but at Pisii and Genoa 
both, as in “the city” with us, if you overheard anything 
sixid in the streets, it was generally about money. Quatrini, 
soldi, and lire, were discussed at every step. A stranger, 
full of the Italian poets and romances, is sui-prised to find the 
southern sunshine teeiniug with this northern buzz. One 
thinks sometimes that men would not know what to do with 
their time, if it were not for that succession of hopes and 
fears, whicli constitutes the essence of trade. It looks like a 
good-humoured invent io!i of nature to save the major part 
of mankind from getting tiretl to dc'ath with themselves; but, 
in truth, it is a uee.essity of prt»grc‘ssiou. All mankind must 
be fused togetlurr, before tluy km)W how to tri‘at; one another 
properly, and to agree upon final good. Prince Albert’s 
project for next y(‘ar^ is a givat lift in this dintetion. It was 
a most hapj[)y thought for combining the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary intiU'ests of the world. 

One of tlui gr<‘atest <’uuses c»f the dek‘rit»raticai of the 
modern Italian eharaeter, has Iwvn the chicanery, sensuality, 
falsehood, worldliuess, au<l p<’tty finding of all sorts, (^xhibiUnl 
by the Cenu't of Kouu‘, Mazziui has (hmoimeetl it in eluipieuei', 
of which the eartli has nut yi*t .seen the n^sult, however 
extraordinary Its tHaisequenet'S have betm ulrently in the evtaits 
at Kome. Hut tlu* sanu', things wore talked of when 1 was 
in Italy, and tin* truth very ireidy uttennl. 

The Italians <jwm‘d, that, tor centuries they ha<l been accus- 
tomed to H<;e the most i‘xalft‘ti persons aimmg them, and a 
aacm/ ciiurt, full of tlu* pettiest uutl most selfish vices ; that, 
while they had instiuetivedy lost their respect for those persoim, 
tht*y had, nevertheless, Indudd th<*m the most fhmrishing of 
tludr <‘(mntrym4*n ; and that they liatl been taught, by tlieir 
example, to makt; sucli a tlistiuctiun between belief and prac- 
tice, as would Htartlii the j^iivlng tfrace <if the lUimt IuwIcsh of 
(’alvinlsts. From what 1 saw mystdf (ami I wouhl imiutiou 
it, if ifc had not betm corrtibonited liy others who resithnl in 

♦ The flr«t Crystal Hahun*. [The rttrtmrk was writteti in 1850, aufl 
it is diflicult to correct It without altering the e<ait«xt.J 
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Italy for yeai's) there was a prevailing contempt of truth in the 
country, that would have astonished even an oppressed Irish- 
man. It formed an awful comment upon those dangers of 
catechizing into insincerity, which Bentham pointed out 
in his Churcli-of-Englandim. We in England are far enough, 
God knows, from this universality of evil yet ; and some of the 
most conscientious of our clergy themselves have lately been 
giving remarkable indication of their disinterested horror on 
the subject. May such writers, and such readers of them, 
always be found to preserve us from it ! In Shelley's prefaced 
to the tragedy of the Cenci^ which was written at Koine, the 
religious nature of this profanation of truth is pointed out with 
equal acuteness and eloquence. I have heard instances of 
falsehood, not merely in shops, but among “ladies and gentle- 
men,” so extreme, so childish, and apparently so unconscious 
of wrong, that the very excess of it, however shocking in one 
respect, relieved one's feelings in another. It daowed how 
much might be done by proper institutions, to exalt the 
character of a people who are by nature so ingenuous. But 
received Italian virtues, under their present governments, 
consist in being Catholic (that is to say, in going to conft‘Ssion), 
in not being “ taken in ” by others, and in taking in ev<‘ry- 
body else. Persons employed to do the least or tin* gr(*atest 
jobs, will alike endeavour to cheat you through thick and 
thin. Such, at least, was the case when I wa.s in Italy. It 
was a perpetual warfare, in which you were obliged to fight in 
self-defence. If you paid anybody what he a.sked you, it mw(‘r 
entered into his imagination that you did it from anything but 
folly. You were pronounced a minchione (a ninny), oiui of 
their greatest terms of reproach. On the other hand, if you 
battled well through the bargain, a perversion of tlu‘ natural 
principle of self-defence led to a fecu’ing of resjiect f'or you. 
Dispute might increase ; the man might grin, stare, threattm ; 
might pour out torrents of argument and of “injured inno- 
cence,” as they always do; but be firm, and he went away 
equally angry and admiring. Did anybody con(h‘Hc‘t‘n<l to 
take them in, the admiration as well as the anger was still iu 
proportion, like that of the gallant knights of old when they 
were beaten in single combat. 

The famous order of things called Cichbeivn h the conH(‘- 
quence of a state of society more inconsistent than itself, 
though les.s startling to the habits of the world; hut it wa-t 
managed in a foolish manner ; and, strange to say, it waii 
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almost as gross, more formal, and quite as liypocritical as wliat 
it displaced. It is a stupid system. The poorer the people, 
the less, of course, it tekes ])lace among them ; hut as the 
husband, in all eases, has the most to do for his family, and 
is the person least cared for, he is resolved to get what he can 
before marriage ; so a vile custom prevails among the poorest, 
by which no girl can get married tmless she brings a certain 
dowry. Unmarried females are also watched with exceeding 
strictness ; and in order to obtain at once a husband and 
freedom, every nerve is strained to get this important dowry. 
Daiigliters scrape up, .servants pilfer for it. If they were not 
obliged to ornament themselves, as a help towards their object, 
I do not know whether even the natural vanity of youth would 
luit be micrificed, and girls hang out rags as a proof of their 
hoard, instead of the “ outward and visible sign ’’ of crosses 
atid ear-rings. Dress, however, disputes the palm with saving; 
and as a certain consciousness of their tine eyes and their 
natural gractvs survives t‘.very thing else among southern woman- 
kitul, English people have no conception of the high luuid with 
which the humblest lemak‘H in Italy carry it at a datice or an 
evening party. Hair dressed up, white gowns, siitins, Ho\yerK, 
fans, atid gtild (irnaments, all form a part of tlu^ glitter of the 
evening, and all, too, utnidst as great, and perhaps as graceful 
a pr(»fusi<ju of (ujuipliments atal Jove-itiaking as takes place in 
most privileg(‘d bull rooms. Y<'t it is twenty to one that 
nine out cif ten ptu'sous in the room have dirty stockings on, 
and shoos out at heel. Kt»bo(ly tliiuks of saving tip articles 
iif that <iescripti(Ui ; and they an* too useful, and not showy 
enough, til be. (’arod for tui pamtnt* Th(‘r(‘fore Ibiliau girls 
may often tuiough well compared to dowers; with head 
and lHHlit*s all ornanieut, llieir foet art‘ in the <‘arth ; and thus 
tliey gti lauiding forili for wile, ‘‘growing, blowing, and all 
alive.” A ftiolish Hnglisli servant wliom we brought out with 
us, fell into an absolute ragt^ of jealousy at seeing my wile 
give a crown of llowers to a young Italian servant, who was 
going to adiuuHt, Thi* latt<‘r, who was of the most respectable 
sort, ancl looked as luily-like as you pleiise wlieu dn^ssed, 
n*C4‘ived the llowers with gnititu<lc, tlmugh without surprise ; 
liut HuglLsli anil Italian Imth were struck speeehhss.s, when, in 
addition to the ertiwn, my wife presented the latter with a 
|»idr of Iier own slioes ami st<»ckingH. Doubtless, ih(*y wen» 
the triumph of the evening. NifXt day w<‘ heard aecounts of 
tlir beautiful dancing ;—tif Signor F., the English vah^t, opeu- 
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ing tlie ball with the handsome chandler’s-shopkeeper, &c,i 
and onr poor countrywoman was ready to expire. 

One anti-climax more. If Italy is famous at present for 
any two things, it is for political uneasiness and minestra.^ 
Wherever you find shops, you see baskets full of a yellow 
stuff, made up in long stripes like tape, and tied up in bundles. 
This is the main compound of minestra^ or, to use the Neapo- 
litan term, it is our now growing acquaintance, maccaroni. 
Much of it is naturally of a yellowish colour, but the Genoese 
dye it deeper with saffron. When made into a soup it is 
called minestra, and mixed sometimes with meat, sometimes 
with oil and butter, but always, if it is to be had, with grated 
cheese. An Italian, reasonably to do in the world, has no 
notion of eating anything plain. If he cannot have his bit of 
roast and boiled, and, above all, his minestra and his oil, he is 
thrown out of all his calculations, physical and moral. He j 
has a great abstract respect for fasting ; but he struggles hard f 
to be relieved from it. He gets, whenever he can, what is ] 
called an “indulgence.” The Genoese in particular, being | 
but Canaanites or borderers in Italy, and accustomed to pro- 
fane intercourse by their maritime situation, as well as to an 
heterodox appetite by their industry and sea air, are extremely ^ 
restive on the subject of fasting. They make pathetic repre- 
sentations to the Archbishop respecting beef and pudding, and I 
allege their health and their household economies. Fish is 
luckily dear. I have seen in a Genoese Gazette, an extract 
from the circular of the Archbishop respecting the Lent indul- 
gencies. “ The Holiness of our Lord,” he says (for so the Pope is 
styled), “ has seen with the greatest displeasure, that the ardent 
desii-e which he has alwiiys cherished, of restoring the ancient 
rigour of Lent, is again rendered of no effect by representations 
which he £nds it impossible to resist.” He therefore permits the 
inhabitants of the Archbishop’s diocese to make “ one meal a 
day of eggs and white-meats (latticini) during Lent ; and to 
such persons as have really need of it, he allows the use of % 
flesh:” but he adds, that this latter permission “leaves a heavy j 
load on his conscience,” and that he positively forbids the 
promiscuous use of flesh and fish. I must add, for my part, I 
thought the Pope had reason in this roasting of eggs. 

* I used to think that cicisbeism was its main distinction ; hut 
young Italy insists that it is going out of fashion; and, as Italians 
ought to know more about the subject than Ido, I shall not let certain 
spectacles that were shown me in their country, pretend to refute it. 
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As to the political uneasiness, I should have so much to say 
about it, if I entered upon the subject, tliat I dare but occa- 
sionally allude to it in tliis volume. It would require a book 
to itself. The whole of this volume, however, may be said to 
be about it, inasmuch as it concerns the transition state of 
the human mind. I shall advert again to the religious part 
of tlie subject before I conclude. 

Meantime, I shall only say that Italy is a wonderful nation, 
always at the head of the world in some respect, great or small, 
and equally full of life. Division among its children is its 
bane *, and Mazzini’s was the best note that has been struck 
in its favour in modern times, beciiuse he struck it at Koine, 
in the place of the very Pope, and thus gave it the best 
chance of rallying under one summons. Heaven forgive the 
French for the shameless vanity of their interference ! for it 
has delayed, under the most unwarrantable circxnnstances, 
what xnust assuredly take place before long, as far as priests 
and priestly government are concerned. The poor good Pope 
can no more keep it down, than lie could tread out a volcano 
with his embroidered slippers. 

I differ with Mazzini, inasrxmch m I prefer a reptiblic 
under a limited monarch, to a republic without one. It seems 
to me to promise better lor order and refmoment, and for the 
security, against reactions, of progression itself Still I should 
have rejoiced to see his noble experiment at Rome completed : 
for the throne whicli he and his compeers occuj[)ied, and from 
which, in accordance with his own awful words, he had imuh^ 
falsihood descend,* was occupied by justice and reason, and 
infamous was tlu» intervention that broke it tip. But if poo^-, 
divided, and still in great nu'iusure (as far as the uuediicated 
claH.s(‘s are concerned) priest-ruhh'u Italy is not yet strong 
enough or worthy enough io complete an (experiment so nol)le, 
then the bt'st thing to desired is, that the gallant king of 
Sardinia should succetal with his constitutional experinumt, 
which would <‘ud in Homething far better than absolutism of 
any kind, and might ultimately crown republicanism itself 
with the superi(n* gracci and security, ^f which mention haa 
just bet;n made. 

♦ You AiiM A hmi — Mazzini io the Faptd Power, 


23—2 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
RETirilN’ TO ENOLAND. 

On our return from Italy to England, we travelled not by 
post, but by vettura, that is to say, by easy stages of thirty or 
forty miles a~day, in a travelling carriage; the box of which 
is turned into a chaise, with a calash over it. It is drawn by 
three horses, occasionally assisted by mules. We paid about 
eighty-two guineas English, for which some ten of us (count- 
ing as six, because of the children,) were to be taken to 
Calais ; to have a bi'eakfast and dinner every day on the road ; 
to be provided with five beds at night, each containing two 
persons ; and to rest four days during the journey, witliout 
further expense, in whatever places and portions of time we 
thought fit. Our breakfast was to consist of coffee, brea<l, 
fruit, miUv, and eggs (plenty of each), and our dinner of the 
four indispensable Italian dishes, something roast, something 
boiled, something fried, and what they call an wnido^ whicli 
is a hash, or something of* that sort ; together witli V(*getabl(‘s, 
wine, and fruit- Care, however, must I>c taken in th(‘S(' bar- 
gains, that the vetturino docs not crib from the aIlo\vanc(‘ by 
degrees, otherwise the dislios grow fewer and smalku* ; meat 
disappears on a religious principle, it being mcujro day, on 
which nothing is to be had;” and the vegetahleH, adhering 
to their friend the meat in his adversity, disappear likcnvise. 
The reason of this is, that the vetturino has two conllieting 
interests within him. It is his interest to please you iu hope 
of other custom; and it is his interest to make tli(‘ most ol 
the sum of money which his master allows him for expenses. 
Withstand, however, any change at first, and good behavitiur 
may be reckoned upon. We had as pleasant a little 'I’useuu 
to drive us as I ever met with. lie began very haiuisomelv ; 
but finding us willing to make the best of any littk^ defici- 
ency, he could not resist the temptation of giving up thi« 
remoter interest for the nearer one. We found our profusion 
diminish accordingly; and at Turin, after cunningly asking 
us whether we cared to have an inn not of the very highest 
description, he brought us to one, of which it coukl only b*i 
said that it was not of the very lowest. The landlord slunved 
us into sordid rooms on a second story. 1 found it necessary 
to be base and make a noise ; ixpon which little Cigi looked 
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frightened, and the landlord became slavish, and bowed ns into 
hia best apjortmenta. We had no more of the siime treatment. 

Our rogue of a driver had an excellent temper, and was as 
honest a rogue, I will undertake to miy, as ever puzzled a 
formalist. lie made us laugh with his resemblance to Lamb, 
wliose countenance, a little jovialized, he engrafted upon an 
active little body and sturdy pair of legs, walking about in Ins 
jack-l)oot8 as if they were pumps. Ikit a man must hav(t 
some great object in lirc‘, to carry lum so many times over ^ 
the Alps: and this, of nece.ssitv, is money. We could have 
dispensed (^asil}' enough with some of the fried and roasted; 
but to do this woubl have been to subject ourselves to other 
diminutions. Our bargain was r<‘ekoned a gooil one. Oigi’s 
master said (belitwe him who will) that lu^ could not have 
adordcnl it, had lu‘ not beeti sure, at that time of the year, 
that somebody woukl takt'. his coach back again ; such is the 
multitude of persons that ccnnc to winter in Italy. 

We were told to lot^k for a barren r<md from Florence to 
Bologrm, Imt were agri‘eably (lis4ij)|KnnttHL The vines, indeed, 
and tlie olives disa{)|H*ared ; but this was a relief to us. In- 
stead (d' them^, and tine comparatively petty ascents about 
Florenets we had proper swelling A|Hmniiu's, valley and 
mountain, with line sloping nuMuiows green, intt'rHpermHl 
with wood. 

[Starting from Mainno at an early hour <m the 10th of 
September, 1825,’] we. stc^pptsl to refri‘sh uurselvt‘H at lu^on at 
an inn calknl Le Mascbere, whert^ was an (‘Itgaut pro- 

spect, a mixture of imturi' with ganlen ground; nutl w<‘ slept 
at C’ovigliaiii, where thn*c tall buN<»m thunsels waitisl upon 
UH, wild nuuped <luring supper with th(‘ men .servants. One 
(if th(*m had a lietter biuo in Hpt‘akiug tinm tlu^ tithers, uptm 
th(‘ strcuigth of which she st<‘ppe<l about with a jaunty air itj 
a hat and heathers, and <ltd the amiable." A Oreelc cmw 
in wifli a long beard, whic'h he poked int(j all the resunH by 
way of invest igatioti, a.H he could speak no langnagt* I ait his 
own. i asketl one of the girls why she. ItH»ke(l so frightenetl * 
ti|H>n wliich she shrugged her shouhlers and said Oh /Uh/*’ 
as if Bltieheard hud come to put her in his seraglio. 

Our vile inn kiu»eked us up; ami we were half starved. 
Little Cfigi, on Inang remonstrated with, said that he was not 
aware till that moment cif iy Ijeing part of his duty, by the 
agreement, to pay expensi's during our days 0 ( stopping. He 
had not looked into the agreement till then I The rogue I 8o 
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we lectured him, and forgave him for his good temper ; and 
he was to be very honest and expensive for the rest of the 
journey. 

Next morning we set off at five o’clock, and passed a vol- 
canic part of the Apennines, where a flame issues from the 
ground. We thought we saw it. The place is called Pietra 
Mala (Evil Eock). Here we enter upon the Pope’s territories ; 
as if his Holiness were to be approached by an infernal door. 

We refreshed at Poggioli, in sight of a church upon a hill, 
called the Monte dei Formicoli (Ant Hill). Sitting outside 
the inn-door on a stone, while the postilion sat on another, he 
told us of an opinion which prevailed among travellers re- 
specting this place. They reported, that on a certain day in 
the year, all the ants in the neighbourhood come to church in 
the middle of the service, and die during the celebration of 
the mass. After giving me this information, I observed him 
glancing at me for some time with a very serious face, after 
which he said abruptly, “Do you believe this report, signore? ” 
I told him, that I was loath to differ with what he or any one 
else might think it proper to believe; but if he put the ques- 
tion to me as one to be sincerely answered — 

“ Oh, certainly, signore.” 

“ Well, then, I do not believe it.” 

“ No more,” said Little Gigi, “ do I.” 

I subsequently found my postilion very sceptical on some 
highly Catholic points, and he accounted for it like a philo- 
sopher. Seeing that he made no sign of reverence in passing 
the images of the Virgin and Child, I asked him the reason. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I have travelled.” 

These were literally his words. (Ho viaggiato, signore.) 
He* manifested, however, no disrespect for opinions on which 
most believers are agreed ; though whenever his horses vexed 
him, he poured forth a series of the most blasphemous 
execrations which I ever heard. Indeed, I had never heard 
any at all resembling them; though I was told they were not 
uncommon with persons unquestionably devout. He abused 
the Divine presence in the sacrament. He execrated the body 
and but I must not repeat what he said, for fear of shock- 

ing the reader and myself. Nevertheless, I believe he did it 
all in positive innocence and want of thought, repeating the 
words as mere words which he heard from others all his life, 
and to which he attached none of the ideas which they ex- 
pressed. When a person d — ^ns another in English, he has 
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no real notion of what he condemns him to ; and I believe | 

our postilion had as little when he devoted the objects of his | 

worship to malediction. He was very kind to the children, i 

and took leave of us at the end of our journey in tears. I 

The same evening we got to Bologna, where we finished : 

for the present with mountains. The best streets in Bologna i 

are furnished with ai'cacles, very sensible things, which we ! 

are surprised to miss in any city in a hot country. * They are 
to be found, more or less, as you travel northwards. The i 

houses were all kept in good-looking order, owing, I believe, f 

to a passion which tlie Bolognese have for a gorgeous anni- I 

versary, against which everything, animate and inanimate, 
puts on its best. I could not learn what it was. Besides 
tapestry and flo'wers, they bring out their pictures to hang in 
front of the houses. Many cities in Italy disappoint the eye 
of the traveller. The stucco and plaster outside the houses 
get worn, and, together with the open windows, gives them 
a squalid and deserted appearance. But the name is always 
something. If Bologna were nothing of a city, it would still 
be a fine sound and a sentiment; a thing recorded in art, in 
poetry, in stories of all sorts. 

We passed next day over a flat country, and dined at 
Modena, which is neither so good-looking a city, nor so well 
sounding a recollection, as Bologna; but it is still Modena, 
the native place of Tassoni. I went to the cathedral to get 
sight of the JBucIcqI (La Secchia) which is hung up there, but 
found the doors shut, and a very ugly pile of building. The 
lions before the doors looked as if some giant’s children had 
made them in sport ; wretchedly sculptured, and gaped as if 
in agony at their bad legs. It was a disappointment to me 
not to see the Bucket. The poem called the Rape of the 
Bucket (La Secchia Eapita), next to Motastasio’s address to 
Venus, is uiy oldest Italian actiuaiiitancc ; and I reckoned 
upon saying to the subject of it, ‘‘ Ha, ha I There you arc ! ” 

Pope imitated the title of this poem in his Rape of the Lock; 
and Drydeiv confesseAl to a young critic, that he himself knew 
the poem, and had madtj use of it.« The bucket was a trophy 
taken by the Modenese from their rivals of Bologna, during 
one of the petty Italian wars. 

There is something provoking, and yet something fine too, 
in flitting in this manner from city to city. You are vexed at 
not being able to stop and see pictures, &c. ; but you have a 
>orfc of royal taste of great pleasures in passing. ' The best 
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thing one can do to get at the interior of anything in this 
hurry, is to watch the countenances of the people. I thought 
that the aspects of the Bolognese and Modenese people singu- 
larly answered to their character in books. What is more 
singular, is the extraordinary difference and nationality of 
aspect in the people of two cities, at so little distance from 
one another. The Bolognese have a broad steady look, not 
without geniality and richness. You can imagine them to 
give birth to painters. The Modenese are crusty-looking and 
carking, with a narrow mouth, and a dry twinkle at the corner 
of the eyes. They are critics and satirists on the face of them. 
For my part, I never took very kindly to Tassoni, for all my 
young acquaintance with him ; and in the war which he hxis 
celebrated, I was henceforward, whatever I was before, de- 
cidedly for the Bolognese. 

On the 12th of September, after dining at Modena, we slept 
at Eeggio, where Ariosto was born. His father was captain 
of the citadel. Boiardo, the poet’s worthy precursor (in some 
respects, I think, his surpasser), was born at Scandiano, not 
far off. I ran, before the gates were shut, to get a look at the 
citadel, and was much the better for not missing it. Poets 
leave a greater charm than any men upon places they have 
rendered famous, because they sympathise more than any other 
men with localities, and identify themselves with the least 
beauty of art or nature — a turret or an old tree. The river 
Ilissus at Athens is found to be a sorry brook ; but it ruiiB 
talking for ever of Plato and Sophocles. 

At Parma I tore my hair mentally at not being able to sc*c 
the Correggios. Piacenza pleased us to be in it, on account of 
the name ; but a list of places in Italy is ahvays like a set of 
musical tones. Parma, Piacenza, Voghera, Tort6na, Felizana, 
— sounds like these convert a road-book into a music-book. 

At Asti, a pretty place, with a ‘‘ west-end” full of fine 
houses, I went to look at the Alfieri palace, and tried to re- 
member the poet with pleasure; but I could not like him. 
To me, his austerity is only real in the impleasantest part of 
it. The rest seems affected. The human heart in his hands 
is a tough business; and he thumps and turns it about in his 
short, violent, and pounding manner, as if it were an iron on 
a blacksmith’s anvil. Alfieri loved liberty like a tyrant, and 
the Pretender’s widow like a slave. 

The first sight of the Po, of the mulberry-trees, the mea- 
dows, and the Alps, was at once classical, and Italian, and 
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northern. It made ns feel that we were taking a great step 
nearer home. Poirino, a pretty little place, presented us with 
a sight like a passage in Boccaccio. This was a set of Domi- 
nican friars, with the chief at their head, issuing out of two 
coaches, and proceeding along the corridor of the inn to dinner, 
each holding a bottle of wine in his hand, with the exception 
of the abbot, who held two. The Avine was doubtless their 
own, that upon the road not being sufficiently orthodox. 

Turin is a noble city, like a set of Eegent-streets, made 
twice as tall. We found here some of the most military- 
looking officers we ever saw, line, tall, handsome fellows, 
whom the Aveather had beaten but not conquered, very gen- 
tlemanly, and combining the officer and soldier as completely 
as could be Avished. They had served under Bonaparte. 
When I saw them, I could understand how it was that a 
Piedmontese revolution was more dreaded by the legitimates 
than any other movement in Italy. The one concocted at 
that time Avas betrayed by the heir-apparent, then Prince of 
Carignan, Avho undertook to make amends by his heading 
another, as King Charles Albert. A second was lost not long 
ago. Suspicion still clung to him during the vicissitudes of 
the Avar ; but a death, looking very much like a broken heart, 
appears to have restored his memory to respect, and his son 
has made great and promising moves in the right direction.* 

* [In this passage there is a very grave mistake, and none the less 
serious for being apparently countenanced by so conscientious a 
writer. Tlic allusion to a betrayal of a liberal movement by Charles 
Albert in his youth, is based on an entirely false report. Charles 
Albert had joined the party of the Carbonari, and had suddenly with- 
drawn from them, but it was on grounds frankly stated, consistent 
with his own professions, and with the avowedly monarchical prin- 
ciples of the present volume. The Carbonari originally formed their 
combination to free tbeir race from tyranny, and to restore Italy to 
the Italians. Charles Albert went with them; but when they enlarged 
their project and planned the establishment of a republic, he declared 
that he could not adopt rep\iblican principles, and he withdrew from 
the movement. The moveniont was defeated, but there is not the 
slightest evidence that Charles Albert, by deed or word, suggestion 
or silence, ever betrayed his former comrades. He afterwards endured 
great trouble of mind and sickness of body from the disappointment 
of his hopes, and, it is understood, doubts whether he was perfectly 
justified in opposing the Church. When opportunity again offered 
itself, Charles Albert again Btood forward, and staked his throne in 
the national cause. When ho found that his presence embarrassed 
the endeavours of the constitutional party, he spontaneously sur- 
rendered his throne, and doomed himself to die in exile, leaving his 
son, his companion in the field and in council, to carry on the enter- 
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At Turin was tlie finest dancer I had ever seen, a girl ol 
the name of De’ Martini. She tmited the agility of the 
French school with all that you would expect from the Italian. 
Italian dancers are in general as mediocre as the French are 
celebrated ; but the French dancers, in spite of their high 
notions of the art and the severity of their studies (perhaps 
that is the reason), have no mind with their bodies. They 
are busts in barbers’ shops, stuck upon legs full of vivacity. 
You wonder how any lower extremities ' so lively can leave 
such an absence of all expression in the upper. De’ Martini 
was a dancer all over. Her countenance partook of the feli- 
city of the limbs. When she came boun(hng on the stage, in 
two or three long leaps like a fawn, I should have thought 
she was a Frenchwoman : but the style undeceived me. She 
came bounding in front, as if she would have pitched herself 
into the arms of the pit; then made a sudden drop, and 
addressed three enthusiastic courtesies to the pit and boxes, 
with a rapidity and yet a grace, a self-abandonment yet a self- 
possession, quite extraordinary, and such as, to do justice to 
it, should be described by a poet combining the western ideas 
of the sex with eastern licence. She was beautiful, too, both 
in face and figure, and I thought was a proper dancer to 
appear before a pit full of those fine fellows I have just men- 
tioned. She seemed as complete in her way as themselves. 
In short, I never saw anything like it before, and did not 
wonder that she had the reputation of turning peoples’ heads 
wherever she went. 

At Sant’ Ambrogio, a little town between Tuiiii and Susa, 
is a proper castle-topped mountain a la RadcUffe, the only one 
we had met with. Susa has some remains connected with 
Augustus ; but Augustus is nobody, or ought to be nobody, 
to a traveller in modern Italy. He, and twenty like him, 
never gave me one sensation all the time I was there ; and 
even the better part of the Romans it is diflSicult to think of. 
There is something formal and cold about their history, in 
spite of Yirgil and Horace, and even in spite of their own 
violence, which does not harmonize with the south. They 
are men in northern iron, and their poets, even the best of 
them, w^ere copiers of the Greek poets, not originals, like 

prise with happier auspices. Charles Albert proved at once the 
bitterness of the sacrifice which he voluntarily incurred and his devo- 
tion to Italy, by ordering on his deathbed that his heart should be 
carried back to the beloved land.] 
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Dante and Petrarch. So we slept at Susa, not thinking of 
Augustus, but listening to waterfalls, and thinking of the Alps. 

Next morning we beheld a sight worth living for. We were 
now ascending the Alps ; and while yet in the darkness before 
dawn, we beheld the top of one of the mountains basking in 
the sunshine. We took it with delighted reverence into our 
souls, and there it is for ever. The passage of the Alps 
(thanks to Bonaparte, whom a mountaineer, with brightness 
in his eyes, called “ Napoleon of happy memory ,” — Napoleons 
difelice memoria) is now as easy as a road in England. You 
look up towards airy galleries and down upon villages that 
appear like toys, and feel somewhat disappointed at rolling 
over it all so easily. 

The moment vre passed the Alps, we foimd ourselves in 
France. At Lanslebourg, French was spoken, and amorous 
groups gesticulated on the papering and curtains. Savoy is a 
glorious country, a wonderful intermixture of savage preci- 
pices and pastoral meads ; but the roads are still uneven and 
bad. The river ran and tumbled, as if in a race with our 
tumbling carriage. At one time you are in a road like a 
gigantic rut, deep down in a valley j and at another, up in the 
air, wheeling along a precipice I know not how many times as 
high as St, Paufs. 

At Chambery, I could not resist going to see the house of 
Eousseau and Madame de Warens, while the coach stopped. 
It is up a beautiful lane, where you have trees all the way, 
sloping fields, and a brook ; as fit a scene as could be desired. 
I met some Germans coming away, who congratulated me on 
being bound, as they had been, to the house of Jean 
Jacques.” The house itself is of the humbler genteel class, 
but neat and white, with green blinds. The little chapel, 
that cost its mistress so much, is still remaining. 

We proceeded, through Lyons and Auxerre, to Paris. 
Beyond Lyons, we met on the road the statue of Louis XIV. 
going to that city to overawe it with Bourbon memories. It 
was an equestrian statue, covered up, guarded with soldiers, 
and looking on that road like some mysterious heap, Don 
Quixote vrould have attacked it, and not been thought mad : 
so much has romance done for us. The natives would in- 
fallibly have looked quietly on. There Avas a riot about it at 
Lyons, soon after its arrival. I had bought in that city a 
volume of the songs of B4ranger, and I thought to myself, as 
I met the statue, “ I have a little book in my pocket, which 
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will not suffer you to last long.” And, surely enough, down 
it went ; for down went King Charles. 

Statues rise and fall; but, a little on the other side ot 
Lyons, our postilion exclaimed, “ Monte Bianco ! ” and turr^ 
ing round, I beheld, for the first time, Mont Blanc, ^mch 
had been hidden from us, when near it, by a fog. It looked 
like a turret in the sky, amber-coloured, golden, belonging to 
the wall of some ethereal world. This, too, is in our memo- 
ries for ever, — an addition to our stock, — a light for memory 
to turn to, when it wishes a beam upon its face. 

At Paris we could stop but two days, and I had but two 
thoughts in my head; one of the Revolution, the other of the 
times of Moliere and Boileau. Accordingly I looked about 
for the Sorbonne, and went to see the place where the guil- 
lotine stood; — the place where thousands of spirits under- 
went the last pang of mortality ; many guilty, many innoceiit, 
but all the victims of a re-action against tjuranny, such as will 
never let tyranny be what it was, unless a convulsion of nature 
should swallow up knowledge, and make the world begin over 
again. These are the thoughts that enable us to bear such 
sights, and that serve to secure what we hope for. 

Paris, besides being a beautiful city in the quarter that 
strangers most look to, the Tuileries, Quai de Voltaire, &c., 
delights the eye of a man of letters by the multitude of its 
book-stalls. There seemed to be a want of old books ; but 
the new were better than the shoal of Missals and Lives of 
the Saints that disappoint the lover of duodecimos on the stalls 
of Italy; and the Rousseaus and Yoltaires were endless. I 
thought, if I were a bachelor, not an Englishman, and had 
no love for old friends and fields, and no decided religious 
opinions, I could live very well, ibr the rest of my life, in a 
lodging above one of the bookseller’s shops on the Quai dc 
Voltaire, where I should look over the water to the Tuileries, 
and have the Elysian fields in my eye for my evening walk. 

I liked much what little I saw of the French people. They 
are accused of vanity ; and doubtless they have it, and after a 
more obvious fashion than other nations; but their vanity, at 
least, includes the wish to please ; other people are necessiiry 
to them ; they are not wi’apped up in themselves ; not sulky ; 
not too vain even to tolerate vanity. Their vanity is too 
much confounded with self-satisfaction. There is a good deal 
of touchiness, I suspect, among them — a good deal of ready- 
made heat, prepared to fire up in case the little commerce of 
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flattery and sweetness is not properly carried on. But this is 
better than ill-temper, or than such egotism as is not to be 
appeased by anything short of subjection. On the other 
hand, there is more melancholy than one could expect, espe- 
cially in old faces. Consciences in the south are frightened 
in their old age, perhaps for nothing. In the north, I suspect, 
they are frightened earlier, perh^s from equal want of know- 
ledge. The worst in France is (at least, from all that I saw), 
that fine old faces are rare. There are multitudes of pretty 
girls ; but the faces of both sexes fall off deplorably as they 
advance in life ; which is not a good symptom. Nor do the 
pretty faces, while they last, appear to contain much depth, 
or sentiment, or firmness of purpose. They seem made like 
their toys, not to last, but to break up. 

Fine faces in Italy are as abundant as cypresses. However, 
in both countries, the inhabitants appeared to us amiable, as 
well as intelligent; and without disparagement to the angel 
faces which you meet with in England, and some of which 
are perhaps finer than any you see anywhere else, I could not 
help thinking, that, as a race of females, the countenances 
both of the French and Italian women announced more 
pleasantness and reasonableness of intercourse, than those of 
my fair and serious countrywomen. The Frenchwoman looked 
as if she wished to please you at any rate, and to be pleased 
lierself. She is too conscious ; and her coquetry is said, and 
I believe with truth, to promise more than an Englishman 
would easily find her to pei'form : but at any rate she thinks 
of you somehow, and is smiling and good-humoured. An 
Italian woman appears to think of nothing, not even of lier- 
8c;lf. Existence seems enough for her. But she also is easy 
of intercourse, smiling when you speak to her, and very 
xinaflected. Now, in simplicity of character the Italian appears 
to me to have the advantage of the English women, and in 
j)leasantne8S of intercourse botlx Italian and French. When 
I came to England, after a re.sidence of four years abroad, I 
was gx'ieved at the succession of fair sulky faces which I met 
iix the streets of London. Tlxey all appeared to coiixe out of 
tmhappy liomes. In truth, our virtues, or our cliixiate, or 
wliatever it is, sit so uneasily upon us, that it is surely worth 
while for oiu* philosophy to inquire whether, in some poiixta 
of moral and political economy, we are not a little mistaken. 
Gipsies will hardly allow us to lay it to the climate. 

It was a blessed moment, nevertheless, when we found our- 
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selves among those dear sulky faces, the countrywomen of 
dearer ones, not sulky. We set out from Calais in the steam- 
boat, which carried us to London, energetically trembling all 
the way under us, as if its burning body partook of the 
fervour of our desire; [arriving on the 14th of October.] 
Here (thought we), in the neighboui'hood of London, we are ; 
and may we never be without our old fields again in this 
world, or the old “familiar faces’’ in this world or in the 
next. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

AT HOME IN ENGLAND. 

On returning to England, we lived a while at Highgate, where 
I took possession of my old English scenery and my favourite 
haunts, with a delight proportionate to the difference of their 
beauty from that of beautiful Italy. For a true lover of nature 
does not require the contrast of good and bad in order to be ( 
delighted; he is better pleased with harmonious variety. He 
is content to wander from beauty to beauty, not losing his 
love for the one because he loves the other. A variation on ^ 
a fine theme of music is better still than a good song after a i 
bad one. It retains none of the bitterness of fault-finding. 

I used to think in Italy that I was tired of vines and olives, ^ 
and the sharp outlines of things against indigo skies ; and so 
I was; but it was from old love, and not from new hatred. ;j 
I humoured my dislike because I knew it was ill-founded, I 
always loved the scenery at heart, as the cousin-german of all 
other lovely scenery, especially of that which delighted me in 
books. 

But in England I was at home ; and in English scenery I 
found my old friend “pastoral” still more pastoral. It was 
like a breakfast of milk and cream after yesterday’s wine. 
The word itself was more verified : for pastoral comes from 
pasture ; it implies cattle feeding, rather than vines gi*owing, 
or even goats browsing on their tops ; and here they were in 
plenty, very different from the stall-fed and rarely seen cattle 
of Tuscany. The country around was almost all pasture ; 
and beloved Hampstead was near, with home in its church- 
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yard m well as in its meadows. Again I wandered with 
transport through 

“ I‘kch alley green, 

And every bosky Ijourn from aide to side, — 

My daily walks and ancient neighl>o\irho<Kl.” 

Only for bosky iK^urn ” you must read the poudn in which 
Shelley xised to sail his boats, and vt*ry little brooks unknown 
to all but the eyes of tlunr knan'S. The walk across thi‘. fields 
from Highgute to IbuupHteatb with ponds on one sitU*, ami 
Caen Wood on the other, used to l)t‘ (and I hojie is still, for 
I have not s(‘en it for some years) one of the prettiest of 
England. Poets' (vulgarly called INIillfield) Lane crossed it 
on the side next lligligate, at the Unit of a bt‘autiful slope, 
which in »Junt‘ was covered with daisies ami buttercups; ami 
at the other end it tlesctmded charmingly into the Vale of 
Health, out of which rose the higlu*st gr<uiml in IIuiupsti‘ad. 
It was in this spot, ami in relatbm to it and about this time 
(if I may quote my own vtu’ses in illustnitum of what I felt), 
that I wrote some lines tt) ^HJipsy June,'’ aiarntroplussing that 
brown and happy month on the <lelightH which I ftnind again 
in my native country, ami on tin*, wrongs done him by the 
pretension of the month of May. 

i4« ID * 

May, tile jiule, with Iht tVesh elu‘t‘k, 

And the love tlie burds bespeak,— 

May, iiy c<»miag first in sight, 

Ilaif (kfraiuls thee of thy rij^Ut, 

For her lH*st is shared by thee 
With a weidthier {HUeney; 

So that thou <loHt bring us iu 
A sort of May-time uuiseuline, 

Fit for net km for rest. 

As the luxury seisus file h**st, -- 
Heurding now the nionung breexe. 

Or iu love w ith patiis of trees, 

( >r disposed full lengtii to lie, 

Witii a !iand»ensha<it‘ti eye, 

(hi thy warm atnl golden skqiei, 

ISaaker in the buttercups; 

Idsthiing with niee distant ears 
To Ibe siuipherd’s ehtppiiig aheurn, 

Or the next fleld'i laughing play 
In thcf happy wars of fiay, 

While Iti perfhme breathes all over^ 

Or the k*an eoftiea flue, or elover 
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** Oh ! could I walk round the earth 
With a heart to share my mirth, 

With a look to love me ever. 

Thoughtful much, but sullen never, 

I could be content to see 
June and no variety. 

Loitering here, and living there. 

With a book and frugal fare. 

With a finer gipsy time. 

And a cuckoo in the clime. 

Work at morn and mirth at noon, 

And sleep beneath the sacred moon.” 

No offence, nevertheless, as John Buncle would have said, 
to the “ stationary domesticities.” For fancy takes old habi.ta 
along with it in new shapes; domesticity itself can travel; 
and I never desired any better heaven, in this world or the 
next, than the old earth of my acquaintance put in its finest 
condition, my own nature being improved, of course, along 
with it. I have often envied the household waggon that one 
meets with in sequestered lanes — a cottage on wheels — mov- 
ing whithersoever it pleases, and halting for as long a time as 
may suit it. So, at least, one fancies; ignoring all about 
parish objections, inconvenient neighbourhoods, and want of 
harmony in the vehicle itself. The pleasantest idea which I 
can conceive of this world, as far as oneself and one’s enjoy- 
ments are concerned, is to possess some favourite home in 
one’s native country, and then travel over all the rest of the 
globe with those whom we love ; always being able to return , 
if we please ; and ever meeting with new objects, as long as 
we choose to stay away. And I suppose this is what the in- 
habitants of the world will come to, when they have arrived 
at years of discretion, and railroads will have hastened the 
maturity.* 

I seemed more at home in England, even with Arcadian 
idealisms, than I had been in the land nearer their birth-place ; 
for it w^as in England I first found them in books, and with 
England even my Italian books were more associated than 

* “ There is a flock of pigeons at Maiano, which, as they go careering 
in and out among the olive-trees, look like the gentle spirits of the 
Decameron again assembled in another shape. Alas I admire all this 
as I may, and thankful as I am, I would quit it all for a walk over 
the fields irom Hampstead, to one or two houses I could mention. 
My imagination can travel a good Avay ; but, like the Tartar, it must 
carry its tents along with it. New pleasures must have old warrants. 
I can gain much, but I can afford to lose nothing,” — ^Notes to Bacchus 
in Tuscany j p, 174, 
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Witli Italy itself. When in prison, I had bought the collection 
of poetry called the Parnaso Italiano^ a work in fifty-six duo- 
decimo volumes, adorned with vignettes. The bookseller, by 
the way, charged me thirty pounds for it; though I could 
have got it, had I been wise, for a third part of the sum, 
albeit it was neatly bound. But I thought it cheap; and 
joyfully got rid of my thirty pounds for such a southern 
treasure ; which, I must own, has repaid me a million times 
over, in the pleasure I have received from it. In xmison it 
was truly a lump of sunshine on my shelves; and I have 
never since been witliout it. I even took it with me to its 
native land. 

This book aided Spenser himself in filling my English 
walks with visions of gods and nymphs — of enchantresses and 
magicians ; I’or the reader might be surprised to know to what 
a literal extent such was the case. I suspect I had far more 
sights of “ Proteus coming from the sea,” than Mr. Words- 
worth himself ; for he desired them only in despair of getting 
anything better out of the matter-of-fiict state of the world 
about him; whereas, the world had never been able to de- 
prive me, either of the best hopes for itself, or of any kind 
of vision, sacred or profane, which I thought suitable to 
lieaven or earth. I saw fairies in every wood, as I did the 
advent of a nobler Christianity in the churches ; and by the 
help of the beautiful universality which books had taught me, 
I found those two classes of things not less compatible than 
Chaucer and Boccaccio did, when they talked of Holy 
Ovid,” and invoked the saints and the gods in the same exor- 
dium. I found even a respectful corner in my imagination lor 
those poetical grown children in Italy, who (literally) played 
at ‘^Arcadians” in gardens made for the purpose, and 
assumed names from imaginary farms in old Greece. The 
“ bays” upon poets’ heads in old hooks had prepared me, 
wlicn a boy, to like that image of literary success. I hacl 
myself played at it in dedications and household pastimes ; 
and the nanujs of Filicaia, Menzini, Guidi, and other grave 
and classical Italian ])oets, who had joined the masquerade in 
good faith, completed my willingness not to discsteem it. 

The meaning of all this is, that at tlie time of my life in 
qtiestion, I know not in which I took more delight — the actual 
fields and woods of my native country, the talk of such things 
in books, or the belief which I entertained that I should one 
day be joined in remembrance with those who had talked it, 
^ 24 
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I used to stroll about the meadows half tbe day, witb a book 
under my arm, generally a “ Parnaso ” or a SpenstT, and won- 
der that I met nobody who seemed to like the fields as I did. 
The jests about Londoners and Cockneys did not affect me in 
the least, as far as my faith was concerned. They might as 
well have said that Hampstead was not beautiful, or Kicli- 
mond lovely ; or that Chaucer and Milton were Cockneys 
when they went out of London to lie on the grass and look at 
the daisies. .The Cockney school of poetry is the most illus- 
trious in England: for, to say nothing of Pope and Gray, who 
were both veritable Cockneys, born within the sound of 
Bow Bell,’’ Milton -v^as so too; and Chaucer and Spenser were 
both natives ot the city. Of the four greatest English poets, 
Shakspeare only was not a Londoner. 

But the charge of Cockneyism frightened the booksellers. 
I could never understand till this moment, what it was, for 
instance, that made the editor of a magazine reject an article 
which I wrote, with the mock-heroical title of The Graces and 
Anxieties of Pig Driving. I used to think he found some- 
thing vulgar in the title. He declared that it was not he who 
rejected it, but the proprietor of the magazine. The pro- 
prietor, on the other hand, declared that it was not he who 
rejected it, but the editor. I published it m a magazine 
of my own, the Companion^ and found it hailed as one of my 
best pieces of 'writing. Bat the subject was a man inducting 
a pig into Smithfield thiough the intricacies of Cockney lanes 
and alleys; and the names of Smithfield, and Barbican, and 
Bell-alley, and Ducking Pond-row, were not to be ventured 
in the teeth of my friends the Tories under the signature of 
the quondam editor of the Examiner. I subsequently wrote 
a fictitious autobiography, of which I shall speak presently, 
under the title of Sir Ralph Esher. It was republished the 
other day with my name to it for the first time. The pub- 
lisher in those days of Toryism and Tory jesting would not 
venture to print it. I was at^ength irritated by misrepresen- 
tations on the subject of Lord Byron to publish some auto- 
biographical accounts of myself, and a refutation of matters 
relating to his lordship ; and to this book, for obvious reasons, 
my name was suffered to be attached ; but this only made 
matters worse ; and it is inconceivable to what extent I suf- 
fered, in mind, body, and estate, because the tide of affairs 
was against me, and because the public (which is not the best 
trait in their character) are inclined to believe whatever, ia 
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Klid of a man by the prosperous. I have since been landed 
to the skies, on no other account, for productions which at 
that period fell dead from the press. People have thought I 
wrote them yesterday; and I have sometimes been at once 
mystified and relieved, to observe who the persons were that 
have so praised them, and what they have omitted to notice 
for no better reason. It is said, and I believe truly, that no 
man in the long run can be written down, or up, except by 
himself; but it is painful to think how much can be done to 
both purposes in the meantime, and for those who deserve 
neither the one nor the other. A secret history of criticism, 
lor some twenty years at a time, with its favouritisms, its 
animosities, and its hesitations, would make a very curious 
book; but the subject would be so disagreeable, that it would 
require almost as disagreeable a person to write it. 

But adieu to records of this kind for ever. It is not possi- 
ble for many persons to have had greater friends than I have. 

I am not aware that I have now a single enemy; and I accept 
the fortunes which have occurred to me, bad and good, with 
the same disposition to believe them the best that could have 
happened, whetlier for the correction of what was wrong in 
me, or the improvement of what was right. 

I struggled successfully with this state of things, as long as 
their causes lasted. It was not till Toryism began its declension 
with the rise of Louis Philippe, and the small stock of readers 
who never left me was increasing, that the consequences of 
what I had battled with, forced me almost to drop the pen for 
some years. I had never lost cheerfulness of tone, for I had 
never ceased to be cheerful in my opinions. I had now rea- 
son to be more hopeful than ever; but the wounds resulting 
Irom a long conflict, my old ignorance of business, and that 
very tendency to reap pleasure from every object in creation, 
which at once reconciled me to loss, retained me my few 
readers, and hindered me from competing ivith the more 
j)rudential lessons of writers who addressed the then state of 
society, conspired to set me at the mercy of wants and cre- 
ditors. Tlie ailment from which I suffered in Italy retmmed 
with double force; and I know not what would have happened 
to me for some time, short of what temperance and my 
oi)inions rendered impossible, if friends, with a delicacy as 
well as generosity which I have never been able to thank suf- 
ficiently to this day (for the names of some with whom I was 
not couYersant eluded my gratitude^ had not supplied th^- de- 
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fects of fortune. Ought T to blush for statingmy obligations 
thus publicly ? I do, if it be held fit that I should; for I am 
loth not to do what is expected of me, even by a respectable 
prejudice, when it is on the side of delicacy and self-respect. 
But far more, I conceive, should I have reason to blush, and 
upon those very accounts, first, if I could not dare to distin- 
guish between an ordinary and an exceptional case; and 
secondly, and most of all, if I could not subordinate a pre- 
judice, however respectable, to the first principles of social 
esteem, and justify by my gratitude the sympathies which my 
writings had excited. 

The little periodical work to which I have alluded — the 
Companion — consisted partly of criticisms on theatres, authors, 
and public events, and partly of a series of essays in the 
manner of the Indicator, ^me of the essays have since 
accompanied the republications of that older work. They 
contained some of what afterwards turned out to be my 
most popular writing. But I had no money to advertise the 
publication ; it did not address itself to any existing infiuence ; 
and in little more than half a year I was forced to bring it to 
a conclusion. 

The Companion was written at Highgate; but the opening 
of the court scenes in Sir Ralph Esher was suggested by tlie 
locality of Epsom, to which place we had removed, and w'hich 
saw the termination of what it had commenced. 

Those wiio are not acquainted with the work, may be told 
that it is the fictitious autobiography of a gentleman of the 
court of Charles the Second, including the adventures of 
another, and notices of Cromwell, the Puritans, and the 
Catholics. It was given to the world anonymously, and, not- 
withstanding my wishes to the contrary, as a novel ; but tire 
publisher pleaded hard for the desirableness of so doing ; and as 
he w'as a good-natured man, and had liberally enabled me to 
come from Italy, I could not say Nay. It is not destitute of 
adventure ; and I took a world of pains to make it true to the 
times which it pictured ; but wdiatever interest it may possess 
is so entirely owing, I conceive, to a certain reflecting exhi- 
bition of character, and to fac-simile imitations of the courts 
of Charles and Cromwell, that I can never present it to 
my mind in any other light than that of a veritable set of 
memoirs. 

The reader may judge of the circumstances under which 
authors sometimes w'rite, when I tell him that the publisher 
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had entered into no regtdnr agnH'ment respc'eting this wtn-k; 
that he could decline reciuving any more of it whenever it 
might pleaHe him to do ho; that I had nothing cIhc at the time 
to dejKmd on for rny family; tliat 1 was in very had health, 
never writing a page that did not put my nerven into a state 
of excessive sensihility, starting at every sound ; and that 
whenever I sent the copy up to London for jmyment, which 
I did every Saiturclay, I always exjx’cted, till 1 got a good way 
into the work, that he would send me wortl he had laid 
enough. I waxtnl aud want‘d in spirits accordingly, as the 
W(‘ekH ojHined and teriuiuatt»d; now l)eing as full of them as 
my hero Sir Ralph, aud now as much otherwise as his fiiend 
Sir Iduiip Herne; and these two extremes of mirth and 
melaneholy, and the anaIog<nis thoughts which they fed, made 
a strange kind of harmony with the characters themselves; 
which characters, by the way, were wholly lictilious, ami 
prohahly suggested hy the circum.statUM‘. M(‘rry ov melan- 
ch(»Iy, my nerves t^<pially sulfered by the tensity occasioiuul 
Uietn in composition. 1 conld nevi'.r (aud I seldom ever could, 
or <'an) write a few hundred words without a cc*rtaiu degreti 
of <*motitm, which in a little while iitsj>endH th(‘ bn^ath, tlum 
prmluces a flushing in the fact*, and, if perscn'cred in, makes 
me wake u}), when I have finished, in a sort of surpris<»* at 
the objects around me, and a necessity of c<»mposing myself by 
patience aud (‘Xtu'ciHi*. Wlnm tlie lusalth is at its worst, a 
dread is thus apt to b<» priubua'd at the idea (d' reeommemfmg; 
and wt»rk is ilolayod, (Cily to aggravatt^ tln^ result- I have 
ofttm tried, and stmudimes been forced to write only a very 
litth* whili* at a time, and so escaptt th<». aecumulathui of (‘X- 
eitemeut; but it is V(*ry dillhudt to do this; fm’ jim forget 
the intention in the excitinmmt itself; and when you call it to 
mind, you coiitimn* writing, in the hop(‘ of concluding the 
tusk for the day. A hov uHnitlm ago, when I had occasion to 
h*ok at Sir Ralph I*Shrr again, atler some hipm*. of tittu*, I 
was not a littl{* pleased to find lunv glibly and at tlunr easc^ 
the words appeared to run on, as tlumgh I had suflered no 
more in writing it than Sir Ralph himstdf But thus it is 
with authors who ant in earnest. I'he propriety of what they 
are saying bectam^s a matter of as much nervous int<*resfc to 
thtan, a,H any otlmr exciting caustt; aud I believat, that if a 
writiT of this kind were summoned away from his work to bu 
taken to tlm scaffold, he woukl not willingly le^vc his 
icntcnoe in crroncotii ciotplitiuu, 
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The reader may be surprised to liear, after these remarlcs, 
that what I write with the greatest composure is verses. He 
may smile, and say that he does not wonder, since the more 
art the less nature, or the more artificiality the less careest- 
ness. But it is not that ; it is that I write verses only when 
I most like to write; that I write them slowly, with loving 
recurrence, and tliat the musical form is a perpetual solace 
and refreshment. The earnestness is not the less. In one 
respect it is greater, for it is more concentrated. It is forced, 
by a sweet necessity, to say more things in leas compins. 
But then the necessity is sweet. The mode, and the sense of 
being able to meet its requirements, in however conqMirative 
a degree, are more than a sustainment: they are a charm. 
This is the reason why poetry, not of the liigheat order, is 
Bometimes found so acceptable. The author feels so much 
happiness in his task, that he cannot but convey happiness to 
his reader. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

LITERARY PROJECTS. 

We left} Epsom to return to the neighbourhood of London, 
which was ever the natural abiding-place of men of letters, 
till railroads enlarged their hounds. We found a house in a 
sequestered corner of Old Brompton, and a landlord in the 
person of my friend Charles Knight, with whom an intercourao 
commenced, which I believe has been a pleasure on both sides, 
I am sure it has been a good to myself. If I had not a reve- 
rence of a peculiar sort for the inevitable past, I could wish 
that I had begun writing for Mr. Knight immediately, instead 
of attempting to set up another periodical Avork of my own, 
without either means to promulgate it, or health to i*ender 
the failure of little consequence. I speak of a literary and 
theatrical paper called the Tatler, set up in 1830. It was a 
very little work, consisting but of four folio pages; but it wan 
a daily publication: I did it all myself, except when too ill; 
and illness seldom hindered me either from supplying the 
review of a book, going every night to the play, or writing 
the notice of the play the same night at the printing-ofik:c\ 
The consequence was, that the work, slight as it looked, Tuurly 
killed me; for it never prospered beyond the coterie of play-« 
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going readers, to whom it was almost exclusively known; and 
I was sensible of becoming weaker and poorer every day. 
When I came home at night, often at morning, I used to feel 
as if I could hardly speak; and for a year and a half after- 
wards, a certain grain of fatigue seemed to pervade my limbt^ 
which I thought would never go off. Such, nevertheless, is a 
habit of the mind, if it but be cultivated, that my spirits 
never seemed better, nor did I ever write theatricals so well, 
as in the pages of this most unremunerating speculation. 

I had attempted, just before, to set up a little work called 
Ghat of the which was to talk, without scandal, of 

anytliing worth public notice. The Government put a stop 
to this speculation l)y insisting that it should have a stamp; 
which I could not atibrd. I was very angry, and tilted against 
governments, and aristocracies, and kings and princes in 
general ; always excepting King William, for whom I had 
regard as a refn'mer, and Louis Pliilippe, whom I fancied to 
be a philosopher. I also got out of patience with my old 
antagonists the Tories, to wliorn I resolved to give as good as 
they brought; and 1 did so, and stopped every new assailant. 
A daily paper, however small, is a weapon that gives an 
immense advantage ; you can make your attacks in it so often. 
However, I always ceased as soon as my antagonists did. 

In a year or two after the cessation of the Tatler [f. <?. in 
1833], my collected verses were published by subscription; 
and as a reaction by this time had taken place in favour of 
political and other progress, and the honest portion of its 
opponents had not been unwilling to discover the honesty of 
those with whom th(‘.y dillered, a very handsome list of sub- 
scribers appeareil in the Tunes newspaper, comprising name's 
of all shades of opinion, some of my sharpest personal anta- 
gonists not e.xc(^pt(‘d. 

In this edition of my .Poetical IKor/js' is to be found the 
only printed copy of a poc'in, th(i title of which (21ie Gentle 
Aiinoar) has been a pu/zhi for guessers. It originated in 
curious notions of d(‘lica(‘y. The poem is founded on one of 
the French fabliawo, Les Trois Ohcvallcrs et la Chemise. It 
is the story of a knight, who, to free himself from the impu- 
tation of cowardices, liglits against three other knights in no 
stouter armour tlian a lady's garnu'.nt thus indicated. The 
late Mr, Way, who lirst introduced the story to the British 
public, atul who was as rt5S[)e(;tablc and conventional a gentle- 
man, I believe, in every point of view, as could be desired, 
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liad no hesitation, some years ago, in rendering the French 
title of the poem by its (then) corresponding English words, 
The Three Knights and the Smoch; but so rapid are the 
changes that take place in people’s notions of wliat is decorous, 
that not only has the word “ smock” (of which it was impos- 
sible to see the indelicacy, till people were determined to find 
it) been displaced since that time by the word “ shift ; ” but 
even that harmless expression for the act of changing one 
garment for another, has been set aside in favour of the French 
word “ chemise and at length not even this word, it seems, 
is to be mentioned, nor the garment itself alluded to, by any 
decent writer ! Such, at least, appears to have been the 
dictum of some customer, or customers, of the bookseller who 
pixblished the poem. The title was altered to please these 
gentlemen ; and in a subsequent edition of the Works, the 
poem itself was withdrawn from their virgin eyes. 

The terrible original title was the Battle of the Shift; and 
a more truly delicate story, I will venture to aflirm, never wan 
written. Charles Lamb thought the new title unworthy of 
its refinement, because it seemed ashamed of the right one.” 
He preferred the honest old word. But this was the auth<»r 
of Rosamond Gray. 

We had found that the clay soil of St. John’s Wood did 
not agree with us. Or, perhaps, it was only the melancholy 
state of our fortune : for the New Koad, to which we agaiii 
returned, agreed with us as little. It was there that I thought 
I should have died, in consequence of the long fatigue wkicli 
succeeded the working of the Tatler. 

While in this quarter I received an invitation to writ(‘ In 
the new evening paper called The True Sun. I did so ; but 
nothing of what I wrote has survived, I believe ; nor can I 
meet with the paper anywhere, to ascertain. Perhaps au 
essay or two originated in its pages, to which I cannot trac(^ 
it. I was obliged for some time to be carried every mornitig' 
to the Tmie Sun office in a hackney-coach. I there became 
intimate with Laman Blanchard, wliose death [about ten yearn 
back] was such a grief and astonishment to his friends. Th<»y 
had associated anything but such end with liis witty, joyoiia, 
loving, and beloved nature. But the watch was o ver- wound ^ 
and it ran suddenly down. What bright eyes he had ! aiui 
what a kindly smile ! How happy he looked when he 
thought you were happy; or when he was admiring some- 
body; or relating some happy story! If suicide, bad as it 
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of>€n is, and full of ri‘cklej^snc\ss and resontinont, had not been 
rescued from indiscriniinate oj)probrium, Laman Blanchard 
alone should have rescued it. I lu'.vcr think of him without 
feeling additional scorn for the hell of the scorner l)ant(‘, 
who has put all auieidt's into his truly infernal regions, both 
those who were unjust to others, and those who were unjust 
only to themselves.* 

From the noise and dust of the New Road, my family 
removed to a corntu- in ('lu'lsea, wlua-e the air of tli<^ ludgh- 
bouring river was so refreshing, and the. (piu‘t <if the no- 
thoronghfare” so fnll of iH‘pt^se, that although our fortunes were 
at their worst, and my health almost of a piece with tluan, I felt 
for some W(‘eks as if I could sit still for evtu*, embalmed in the 
silence. I got to like the very cries in the. street, fu' making 
me t!m mon* awart? of it by the contrast. I fanei<‘(l tlu'y W(‘rt* 
unlike th(‘ cries in <u!ier tpiarters of the suburbs, and that they 
retairuHl something of the <»ld quuintness and melodiotisiusss 
which pnxnuvd (hem the reputation <>f having lu‘eu emnposed 
by Purcell and otlnu's. N<n* is this unlikely, wlum it is con- 
sitlered how fond tliom* masters were of sporting with their art, 
an«l setting the most trivial wewis to music in their glees and 
cutclies. The primitive cries of cowslips, prirnrost's, ami hot 
crevss-buns scH*mt*d nevtu* to have t|uitt(‘<l this sequ(*.st(n*(*d 
region. They w<‘re like duisi(»s in a bit of surviving ludd. 
I'here was an old seller of fish, in partieular, wliose ery of 
** shrimps as largt* as jirawns,” was sueli a ngular, long-drawn, 
ami truly jdeusing mehuly, that in spitt* of his hoarse ami, I 
am afraid, drunken vtfice, I usesl to wish ft>r it <»f an <*V(‘ning, 
and hail it wlum it eume. It lasted s<»me years ; tlu’U 
failed, and wt‘nt out ; I sup|M»,se, with tlu^ ptH»r ohl weather- 
beaten ft'llows t*xiHti*n<a‘. 

'fins sense of (juiet ami repose may have been inen‘aH<*d by 
an <'nrly association of Phelsea with something <iut of the 
pale ; nav, remote. It may .se*mi .stratige to Innu* a man who 
has enisHi'd the Alps talk of otte suburb as lieltig remote frtnn 
anotluT. Hut tlie sense <if ilistams* is iM»t in space* only ; it is 
in ditlereuce* ami tbsetaitinuanee. A little bae’k room in a 
stieet in London is fartlnu* removed fnau tin* noise, tlmn a 
fri»nt room in a etmutry t<nvn. In ehihUuxxl, the farthest 
local pennt which I reachetl anywhere, pnevided it was quiet, 

* 8iH! the ipeech of the giiotl Ptero delle Vigm% wlut was driven to 
kill hlniiclf hy the envy of those that hatctl him for fidelity to hb 
canto xUl 
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always seemed to me a sort of end of tHe world; and I 
remembered particularly feeling this, the only time when I 
had previously visited Chelsea, which was at that period of 
life. So the green rails of the gardens in Paddington seemed 
as remote as if they were a thousand miles off. They repre- 
sented all green rails and all gardens, at whatever distance. 
I have a lively recollection, when a little boy, of having been 
with my mother one day walking out by Mile End, where 
there was a mound covering the remains of people who died 
in the Plague. The weather had been rainy; and there was 
a heavy mud in the road, rich with the colour of brown (I 
suppose Mr. West had put Ms thought in my head of finding 
colour in rnud. Whoever it was, he did me a great deal of 
good). I remember to the present day looking at this rich 
mud colour and admiring it, and seeing the great broad wheels 
of some waggons go through it, and thinking awfully of the 
mound, and the plague, and the dead people ; always feeling 
at the same time the delight of being abroad with my mother, 
with whom I could have walked through any peril, to say 
nothing of so many strange satisfactions. Now, this region 
also looked the remotest in the world. Even the name of 
Mile End” had to do with the impression; for it seemed to 
be, not the end of one mile, but of many; the end of miles 
in general; of all miles. Measurement itself terminated at 
that spot. What there was beyond it, I did not conjecture. 

I know not whether the corner I speak of remains as quiet 
as it was. I am afraid not; for steamboats have carried vicis- 
situde into Chelsea, and Belgravia threatens it with her mighty 
advent. But to complete my sense of repose and distance, 
the house was of that old-fashioned sort which I have always 
loved best, familiar to the eyes of my parents, and associated 
with childhood. It had seats in the windows, a small third 
room on the first floor, of which I made a sanctum, into which 
no perturbation was to enter, except to calm itself with reli- 
gious and cheerful thoughts (a room thus appropriated in a 
house appears to me an excellent thing); and there were 
a few lime-trees in front, which, in their due season diffused a 
fragrance. 

In this house we remained seven years; in the course of 
which, besides contributing some articles to the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews, and producing a good deal of the book 
since called The Town, I set up [in 1834] the London Journal, 
endeavoured to continue the Monthly Repository, and wrote 
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the poem entitled Captain Sioorcl and Captain Pen, the Legend 
of ITloTence, and three other p^ays which are yet tinpnblished. 
Here, also, I became acquainted with Thomas Carlyle, one of 
the kindest and best, as well as most eloquent of menj though 
in his zeal for what is best he sometimes thinks it incumb^t 
?>n him to take not the kindest tone, and in his eloquent dcr 
mands of some hearty uncompromising creed on our parts, he 
does not quite set the example of telling us the amount of 
his own. Mr. Carlyle sees that there is a good deal of rough 
work in the operations of nature : he seems to think himself 
bound to consider a good deal of it devilish, after the old 
Covenanter lashion, in order that he may find something 
angelical in giving it the proper quantity of vituperation and 
blows ; and he calls upon us to prove our energies and our 
benevolence by acting the part of the wind rather than the 
sun, of warring rather than peace-making, of frightening and 
forcing rather than conciliating and persuading. Others re- 
gard this view of the one thing needful, however strikingly 
set forth, as an old and obsolete story, fit only to be finally 
done Avith, and not worth the repetition of the old series of 
reactions, even for the sake of those analogies with the physical 
economy of the world, which, in the impulse which nature 
herself gives us towards progression, Ave are not bound to 
suppose everlastingly applicable to its moral and spiritual 
development. If mankind are destined never to arrive at 
years of discretion, the admonition is equally Avell-founded 
and unnecessary; for the old strifes will be continued at all 
events, the admonition (at best) being a part of them. And 
even then, I should say that the world is still a fine, rich, 
strenuous, beautiful, and desirable thing, always excepting 
the poverty that starves, and one or tAVo other evils Avhich on 
no account must Ave consent to suppose irremediable. But if 
the case be otherAvise, if the hopes Avhich nature herself has 
put into our hearts be something better than incitements to 
hopeless action, merely for the action’s sake, and this beautiful 
planet be destined to Avork itself into such a condition as we 
feel to be the only fit condition for that beauty, then, I say, 
with every possible respect for my admirable friend, who can 
never speak but he is worth hearing, that the tale Avhich he 
condescends to tell is no better than our old nursery figment 
of the Blach Man and the Coal-hole, and that the growing 
desire of mankind for the cessation of bitterness, and for the 
prevalence of the sweets of gentleness and persuasion, is an 
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evidence that the time has arrived for dropping the thorns 
and husks of the old sourness and austerity, and showing 
t urselves worthy of “ the goods the gods provide us.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s antipathy to shams,” is highly estimable and 
salutary. I wish Heaven may prosper his denouncements of 
them, wherever they exist. But the danger of the habit ot 
denouncing — of looking at things from the antipathetic instead 
of the sympathetic side — is, that a man gets such a love for 
the pleasure and exaltation of fault-finding, as tempts him, 
in spite of himself, to make what he finds; till at length he is 
himself charged with being a “ sham;” that is to say, a pre- 
tender to perceptions and virtues which he does not prove, or 
at best a willing confounder of what differs from modes and 
appearances of his own, with violations of intrinsical wisdom 
and goodness. Upon this principle of judgment, nature 
herself and the universe might be found fault with; and the 
sun and the stars denounced for appearing no bigger than they 
do, or for not confining the measure of their operation to that 
of the taper Ave read by. Mr. Carlyle adopted a peculiar 
semi-German style, from the desire of putting thoughts on 
his paper instead of words, and perhaps of saving himself 
some trouble in the process. I feel certain that he does it 
. from no other motive; and I am sure he lias a right to help 
himself to eveiy diminution of trouble, seeing how many 
thoughts and feelings he undergoes. He also strikes au 
additional blow Avith the peculiarity, rouses men’s attention 
by it, and helps his rare and poAverful understanding to pro- 
duce double its efibet. It would be hard not to dispense with 
a few verbs and nominative cases, in consideration of so great 
a result. Yet, if Ave Avere to judge him by one of his own 
summary processes, and deny him the benefit of his notions 
of Avhat is expedient and advisable, hoAV could he exculpaU^ 
this style, iu Avhich he denounces so many shams,” of bcn'ng 
itself a sham? of being affected, unnecessary, and ostentatious? 
a jargon got up to confound pretension with performance, and 
reproduce endless German talk under the guise of novelty ? 

Thus much in behalf of us dulcet signors of philanthropy, 
and conceders of good intention, whom Mr. Carlyle is always 
girding at, and Avho beg leave to say that they have not con- 
fined their lives to words, any more than the utterers of words 
more potential, but have had their ^‘actions” too, and tlndr 
sufferings, and even their thoughts, and have seen tlie fac‘<‘s 
of the gods of wonder and melancholy; albeit tliey end with 
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believing them to be phantonus (however useful) of bad health, 
and think nothing finally potential but gentleness and per- 
suasion. 

It has been well said, that love money as people may, there 
is generally something which they love better: some whim, 
or hobby-horse; some enjoyment or recreation; some personal, 
or political, or poetical predilection; some good opinion of 
this or that class of men ; some club of one’s fellows, or 
dictum of one’s own; — with a thousand other so77ies and pro- 
babilities. I believe that what Mr. Carlyle loves better than 
his fault-finding, with all its eloquence, is the face of any 
human creatoe that looks suffering, and loving, and sincere ; 
and I believe further, that if the fellow-creature were suifering 
only, and neither loving nor sincere, but had come to a pass 
of agony in this life, which put liim at the mercies of some 
good man for some last help and consolation towards his grave, 
even at the risk of loss to repute, and a sure amount of pain 
and vexation, that man, if the groan reached him in its for- 
lornness, would be Tliomas Carlyle. 

The London Journal was a miscellany of essays, criticism, 
and passages from books. Towards the close, it was joined 
by the Printing Machine, but the note which it had struck 
was of too aesthetical a nature for cheap readers in those days ; 
and [in 1836], after attaining the size of a goodly folio double 
volume, it terminated. I have since had the pleasure of 
seeing the major part of the essays renew their life?, and 
become accepted by the public, in a companion volume to the 
Indicator, entitled the Seci\ But the reputation, as usual, 
was too late for the profit. Neither the Seer nor the Indicdtor 
are mine. — The Seer does not mean a prophet, or one gifted 
with second sight, but an observer of ordinary things about 
him, gifted by his admiration of nature with the power of 
discerning what everybody else may discern by a cultivation 
of the like secret of satisfiiction. 1 have been also pleased to 
see that the London Journal maintains a good, steady price 
with my old friends, tlie bookstalls. It is in rc(p.iest, 1 under- 
stand, as a book for sea-voyages ; and assuredly its large, 
triple-columned, eight hundred pages, full of cheerful ethics, 
of reviews, anecdotes, legends, table-talk, and romances ot 
real life, make a reasonable sort of library for a voyage, and 
must look pleasant enough, lying among the bulky things 
upon deck. The Romances of Real Life were, themselves, 
collected into a separate volume. They contain the best 
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tilings out of tlie Lounger's Common-Place JBooh, and other 
curious publications, with the addition of comments by the 
editor. These romances are as little my property as the books 
of essays just mentioned : but I venture to think that they 
are worth recommending for their own sakes, and that the 
comments contain some of my best reflections. 

Alas I whither am I going, thus talking about my sell*? 
But I must finish what I have got so far with. 

Among the contributors to the London Journal was a 
young triend, who, had he lived, would have been a very 
distinguished man. I allude to Egerton Webbe, a name well 
known in private circles of wit and scholarship. He was 
a wit of the first water, a scholar writing elegant Latin verse, 
a writer of the best English style, having philological reason 
for every word he uttered — a reasoner, a humorist, a poli- 
tician, a cosmopolite, a good friend, brother, and son ; and to 
add a new variety to ^ this, he inherited from his grand- 
father, the celebrated glee composer, a genius for musical 
composition, which in his person took a higher and wider 
range, being equally adapted for pathos and comedy. He 
wrote a most humorous farce, both words and music; and he 
was the author of a strain of instrumental music in the 
funeral scene of the Legend of Florence^ which was taken by 
accomplished ears for a dirge of some Italian master. 

Unfortunately, like Beethoven, he was deaf ; but so deligld - 
ful was his conversation, that I was glad to strain my V(>ii‘e 
for it the whole evening to such an ext(*nt, that, on his (h‘- 
parture, my head would run round with dizziness, and I could 
not go to sleep. 

Had he lived, he would have enriched a family too goo<l 
and trusting for the ordinary course of the world. He dk^d ; 
and their hopes and their elder lives went with him, till th(*y 
all meet somewhere again. Dear Egerton W(;bl)c! How 
astonished was Edward Holmes, the best musical critic which 
this nation lias produced, to see him come into his house with 
his young and blooming face, after reading essfiys and meta- 
physics, which he took for those of some accomplished old 
gentleman ! 

^ I would not do my friend’s memory such disservice as to 
give the following jeux d'esprit by way of speciirienB of his 
'powers. They are samples only of his pastime and trifling. 
But I fear, that such entertainment as my book may contairi 
has been growing less and less; and I put them in, that ha 
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may still do for me what he has done before — give my jaded 
spirits a lift. 

Scholarly readers know Martial well enough ; and therefore 
they know, that in pouring forth everything which came into 
his head, bad and good, he is sometimes bad indeed. He 
realizes his own jest about the would-be sly fellow, who, in 
order not to be thought poor, pretended a voluntary appear- 
ance of poverty. Martial, on these occasions, utters his no- 
things with an air as if they were something on that very 
account ; as if they possessed a merit which stood in no need 
of display. Such are the “ epigrams ” which my friend ban- 
tered in the London Journal with the following exquisite 
imitations. He has not even forgotten (as the Journal ob- 
served) the solemn turn of the heads of the epigrams, Con- 
cerning Flavius” — “ On the same ” — “ To Antonins concern- 
ing Lepidus,” &c., “nor the ingenious art with which Martial 
contrives to have a reason asked him, for what he is bent on 
explaining.” The banters, it is true, “have this drawback; 
that being good jokes upon bad ones, they cannot possibly 
convey the same impression;” but the reader is willing to 
guess it through the wit. 

“ CoNCEENiNO Jones. 

Jones eats his lettuces undress’d; 

B’ you ask the reason? ’Tis confess’d, — 

Tliat is the way Jones likes them best.” 

‘‘To Smith, concerning Thomson. 

Smith, Thomson puts no claret on his board; 

D' you ask the reason?— Thomson can’t afford.” 

“ To Gihbs, concerning his Poems. 

You ask me if I think your poems good; 

If I could praise your poems, Gibbs, — would.” 

“Concerning the Same. 

Gibbs says, his poems a sensation make;— 

But Gibbs, perhaps, is under a mistake.” 

'^‘To Thomson, concerning Dixon and Jackson. 

How Dixon can with Jackson bear, 

You ask me, Thomson, to declare; — 

Thomson, Dixon’s Jackson’s heir.” 

Were ever three patronymics jumbled so together! or with 
such a delightful importance V It is like the jingling of the 
money in Jackson’s pocket. 

How strange to sit laughing at my fireside over these 
epigrams, while he that wrote them, instead of coming to 
drink tea with mo, is . • - 
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But we are all bound somewbei'e together, as the sun and 
the planets are bound in one direction towards another part 
of the heavens ; and the intervals between the departures of 
the dead and the living are very small. 

The London Journal was Ibllowed by the production of 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen ; — a poem which, poem 
though it was, and one which gave me a sense of my advance 
in imaginative culture, and consequent power of expression, 
nothing but a sense of duty could have enabled me to persist 
in writing. I have implied this before ; but I will now state, 
for reasons which may be of service, that I was several times 
forced to quit my task by accesses of wonder and horror so 
overwhelming, as to make me burst out in perspirations (a 
thing very difficult in me to produce), and that nothing but 
the physical relief thus afforded me, the early mother-taught 
lesson of subjecting the one to the many, and perhaps the 
habit of thinking the best in worst, and believing that every- 
thing would, somehow or other, come right at last, could have 
given me courage enough to face the subject again. 

I remember three passages in particular, which tried me to 
a degree almost unbearable. One was that in which the 
shriek of the horse is noticed ; another, the description of 
the bridegroom lying by the ditch, siibred, and calling ibr 
water ; and the third, the close of tlie fourth canto, where 
the horriblest thing occurs, that maddens a taken city. Mmi 
of action are too apt to think that an author, and especially a 
poet, dares and undergoes nothing as he peacefully sits by his 
fireside indulging his muse.” But the muse is sometim(‘s an 
awful divinity. With truest devotion, and with dreadful n<‘<H*s- 
sity for patience, followed by what it prayed for, were tlui last 
three lines of that canto written.^ Not that tlu* trusting 
belief, for which 1 owe an unceasing debt of gratitude to my 
parents, failed me then or ever; but all the liorror of won- 
der (and in such visitations wonder is a very liorribltj tiling) 
passed over me with its lilack burthen; and I looked haxdv on 
it, as one might look upon the passage, of some tremeiulmis 
spirit, whose beneficence, though you still believecl in it, had 
taken that astounding shape. Firmly do I believe, tiuit all 
such sufferings, — and far worse, those uiuUvr the very imagi- 
nation of which they suffer,-— are for the very heat and hap- 

• “ 0 GodI let me breathe, and look up at thy sky. 

Good is as hundreds, evil as one; 

Itound about goeth the golden sun." 
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piest ends, Avhatever may be tlie darkness wliicb. they cast on 
one as they go. 

It was in that persuasion, as well as from need of relief, 
and for the due yariation of my theme, that I intermingled 
these frightful scenes with passages of military gaiety, of 
festive enjoyment, and even of pleasantry ; such as the de- 
scription of the soldier’s march, of the entertainments given to 
Captain Sword, and of the various dances in the ball-room : — 

“ The country-dance, small of taste; 

And the waltz, that loveth the lady’s waist; 

And the gallopade, strange agreeable tramp. 

Made of a scrape, a hobble, and stamp,” &c. 

Gibbon said, that his having been a captain of militia was 
of use to him in writing his great work. With due feelings 
of subordination to the captain, I can say, that my having 
been a private in a regiment of volunteers was of use to me 
in performing this painful duty. 

Steady steady! — the masses of men 
Wheel, and fall in, and wheel again. 

Softly as circles drawn with pen.” 

I had been a part of the movement, and felt how soft and 
orderly it was. 

Now for the flint, and the cartridge bite; 

Darkly gathers the breath of the fight. 

Salt to the palate, and stinging to sight.” 

Many a cartridge had I bitten, and thus learned the salt to 
that dreadful dinner. 

It was about this time that I projected a poem of a very 
different sort, which was to be called A Day with the Reader. 

I proposed to invite the reader to breakfast, dine, and sup 
with me, partly at home, and partly at a coimtry inn, in order 
to vary the circumstances. It was to be written both gravely 
and gaily, in an exalted or in a lowly strain, according to the 
topics of which it treated. The fragment on Paganini was a 
part of the exordium : 

“ So play’d of late to every passing thought 
With finest change (might I but half as well 
So write !) the pale magician of the bow,” &c. 

I wished to write in the same manner, because Paganini, 
with his violin, could move both the tears and the laughter of 
his audience, and (as I have described him doing in the verses) 
would now give you the notes of birds in trees, and even hens 
feeding in a farm-yard (which was a corner into which^I meant 
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to take my companion), and now melt you into grief and pity, 
or mystify you with witchcraft, or put you into a state of 
lofty triumph like a conqueror. That phrase of “ smiting ’’ 
the chords, — 

“He smote; — and clinging to the serious chords 
With godlike ravishment* &c. — 

was no classical commonplace ; nor, in respect to impression 
on the mind, was it exaggeration to say, that from a single 
chord he would fetch out 

“ The voice of quires, and weight 
Of the built organ/* 

Paganini, the first time I saw and heard him, and the first 
moment he struck a note, seemed literally to strike it; to give 
it a blow. The house was so crammed, that, being among 
the squeezers in “ standing room ” at the side of the pit, I 
happened to catch the first sight of his face through the aim 
akimbo of a man who was perched up before me, which 
made a kind of ftame for it ; and there, on the stage, in that 
frame, as through a perspective glass, w^ere the face, bust, and 
raised hand, of the wonderful musician, with his instrument 
at his chin, just going to commence, and looking exactly as I 
have described him. 

“His hand, 

Loading the air with dumb expectancy, 

Suspended, ere it fell, a nation’s breath. 

“ He smote and clinging to the serious chord? 

With godlike ravishment, drew forth a breath,— @ 

So deep, so strong, so fervid thick with love, — 

Blissful, yet laden as with twenty prayers. 

That Juno yearn’d with no diviner soul 
To the first burthen of the lips of Jove. 

“ The exceeding mystery of the loveliness 
Sadden’d delight; and with his mournful look, 

Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pallid face 
’Twixt his dark flowing locks, he almost seem’d, 

To feeble or to melancholy eyes, 

One that had parted with his soul for pride, 

And in the sable secret liv’d forlorn.” 

To show the depth and identicalness of the impression 
which he made on everybody, foreign or native, an Italian wlio 
stood near me, said to himself, after a sigh, “O Dio!” and 
this had not been said long, when another person in the same 
manner uttered the words, Christ!” Musicians pressed 
forward from behind the scenes, to get as close to him as pos- 
sible; and they could not sleep at night fin* thinking of him. 
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1 have mentioned the Monthly depository. It was originally 
a magazine in the Unitarian interest, and contained admirable 
papers by Mr. William Johnson Fox, the present member 
for Oldham, Mr. John Mill, and others; but it appeared, so to 
speak, in one of the least though most respectable corners of 
influence, and never obtained the repute it deserved. Nor 
if such writers as these failed to counteract the drawback’ 
could it be expected that others would help it better. The 
author of Orion made the attempt in vain; and so did the 
last of its editors, the present writer, though Landor assisted 
him. [The transfer of editorship took place in 1837.] In 
this publication, like better things before it, was sunk Blue- 
Stocking Revels^ or the Feast of the Violets — a kind of female 
Feast of the Poets ^ which nobody took any notice of; though 
I had the pleasure of hearing that Mr. liogers said it woiid 
have been sufficient to set up half a dozen young men about 
town in a reputation for wit and fancy.” 

As Apollo in the Feast of the Poets gave a dinner to those 
gentlemen, in Blue-Stocking Revels he gives a ball and supper 
to literary ladies. The guests were so numerous as to call 
forth a pleasant remark from Lord Holland, who, in a letter 
in which he acknowledged the receipt of the poem, said, that 
“ the inspector of blue ankles under Phoebus ” had, he per- 
ceived, no sinecure.” I believe the fair guests were not 
dissatisfied with their entertainment'. It was thought by 
somebody, that objection was intended to Mrs. Somerville, 
liecause it was said of her, that 

“ Instead of the little Loves, laughing at colleges, 

Hound her, in doctors’ caps, flew little Knowledges.” 

But I did not mean to imply, either that the lady’s knowledge 
was little, or that she was not a very amiable person. It was 
only a commonplace jest in a new shape. Perhaps it ought 
to have been followed by a recommendation to look into the 
faces of the “ little Knowledges;” who are apt to have more 
love in them, than people suspect. 

A bookseller objected to publishing this poem on a very 
ditferent account. He thought that Lady Blessington would 
take offence at the mention of her shoulders,” and at being 
called a “ Venus grown fat.” 

“ ‘Lady Blessington I’ cried the glad usher aloud, 

As she swam tlirough the doorway, like moon from a cloud. 

I know not which most her face beam’d with,— fine creature i 
Enjoyment, or judgment, or wit, or good- nature. 
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Perhaps you have known what it is to feel longings 
To pat huxom shoulders at routs and such throngings; — 

Well, — think what it was, at a vision like that ! 

A Grace after dinner ! — a Venus grown fat ! ” 

It would be strange if any lady, growTi stout, would object to 
being thought a Venus notwithstiinding: and it would be still 
stranger, if, after having her face lauded for so many fine 
qualities, she should object to having her shoulders admired. 
Lady Blessington, at all events, had too much understanding to 
make such a mistake; and, though I had not the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, I had good reason to know that she took the 
passage in anything but an offensive light. Let me take this 
opportunity of saying that her ladyship’s account of Lord 
Byron is by far the best and most sensible I am acquainted 
with. Her writings, indeed, throughout, though not of a 
nature qualified to endure, were remarkable for a judgment 
as well as benevolence for which many would not give credit 
to an envied beauty. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

PLAY-WEITING,— CONCLUSION. 

Poems of the kind just mentioned were great solaces to cat a; 
but the care was great notwithstanding. I felt age coming 
on me, and difficulties not lessened by failing projects : nor 
was I able, bad I been never so inclined, to render my facul- 
ties profitable “ in the market.” It is easy to say to a man 
— ^Write such and such a thing, and it is sure to sell. Watch 
the public taste, and act accordingly. Care not for original 
composition ; for inventions or theories of your own ; for 
sesthetics, which the many will be slow to apprehend. Stick 
to the works of others. Write only in magazines and reviews. 
Or if you must write things of your own, compile. Tell 
anecdotes. Eeproduce memoirs and topographies. Eepeat, 
in as many words of your own as you can, other men’s criti- 
cisms. Do any tiling but write to the few, and you may get 
rich. 

There is a groat deal of truth in all this. But a man can 
only do what he can, or as others will let him. Suppose he 
has a conscience that will not suffer him to reproduce the 
works of other people, or even to speak what he thinks com* 
monplace enough to have become common property. Suppose 
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tliis conscience will not allow him to accommodate himself to 
the opinion of editors and reviewers. Suppose the editors 
and reviewers themselves will not encourage him to write on 
the subjects he understands best, perhaps do not understand 
the subjects themselves; or suppose, at best, that they play 
with him, postpone him, and keep him only as a resource 
when their ordinary circle fails them. Suppose he has had 
to work his way up through animosities, political and reli- 
gious, and through such clouds of adversity as, even when 
they have passed away, leave a chill of misfortune round his 
repute, and make “prosperity” slow to encourage him. 
Suppose, in addition to all this, he is in bad health, and of 
fluctuating, as well as peculiar powers; of a temperament 
easily solaced in mind, and as easily drowsed in body; quick 
to enjoy every object in creation, everything in nature and in 
art, every sight, every sound, every book, picture, and flower, 
and at the same time really qualified to do nothing, but either 
to preach the enjoyment of those objects in modes derived 
ifoin his own particular nature and breeding, or to suffer with 
mingled cheerfulness and poverty the consequences of advo- 
cating some theory on the side of human progress. Great 
may sometimes be the misery of that man under the necessity 
of requesting forbearance or undergoing obligation ; and terri- 
ble will be his doubts, whether some of his friends may not 
think he had better have had a conscience less nice, or an 
activity less at the mercy of his ph/sique. He will probably 
find himself carelessly, over-familiarly, or even superciliously 
treated, pitied, or patronized, by his inferiors; possibly will 
be counted inferior, even in moral worth, to the grossest and 
most mercenary men of the world ; and lie will be forced to 
seek his consolation in what can be the only final consolation 
of any one who needs a charitable construction; namely, that 
he has given, hundreds of times, the construction which he 
would receive once for all. 

I did not understand mai-kcts; I could not command 
editors and reviewers ; I therefore obeyed an inclination 
which had never forsaken me, and wrote a play. The pro- 
pensity to dramatic writing had been strong in me from boy- 
hood. I began to indulge in it long before my youthful 
criticisms on the theatre. The pieces which I then wrote 
have been mentioned in the earlier part of this volume, 
They were all failures, even in my own opinion ; so ths^t 
there pan bo little doubt of their having been actually spQl> ^ 
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but the propensity remained, and the present consequence was 
the Legend of Florence^ 

I wrote this play in six weeks, in a state of delightful 
absorption, notwithstanding the nature of the story and of the 
cares which beset me ; and now, for the first time, I thought 
I had done something dramatic, which might be put forth to 
the world without misgiving. It was declined by the prin-- 
cipal manager then reigning. I wrote another blank -verse 
play in five acts, thinking to please better by adapting it to 
his taste, but I succeeded as little by this innocent artifice; 
and thus seemed closed upon me the prospect of any better- 
ing of my fortunes, the most needed. 

I have reasons of a very special and justifiable kind for 
saying thus much, and showing how my labours were lost; 
and I subsequently lost more ; but not without an interval of 
refreshment and hope. How pleasant it was, long afterwards, 
to find my rejected Legend welcomed and successful at an- 
other theatre [Covent Garden, in February, 1840]. Here I 
became acquainted, for the first time, with a green-room, and 
surrounded with a congratulating and cordial press of actors 
and actresses. But every step which I took into Covent 
Garden Theatre was pleasant from the first. One of the com- 
pany, as excellent a woman as she was an actress, the late 
Mrs. Orger, -whom I had the pleasure of knowing, brought 
me acquainted with the management; an old and esteemed 
friend was there to second her, in the person of the late Mr. 
Henry Eobertson, the treasurer, brother too of our quondam 
young society of Elders,” and every way harmonious asso- 
ciate of many a musical party afterwards at the Novellos’, and 
at Hampstead. Mr. diaries Mathews welcomed me with a 
cordiality like his own : Mr. Planche, the wit and fairy iioet 
of the house, whom envy accused of being jealous of the 
approach of new dramatists, not only contributed everything 
in his power to assist in making me feel at home in it, hut 
added the applause of his tears on my first reading of the 
play. To conclude my triumph in the grcen-i'oom, when I 
read the play afterwards to its heroine. Miss Tree '(now Mrs. 
diaries Kean), I had the ])lc‘asure of a(Hung the tears pour 
down her glowing cheeks, and of lieing told by her afterwards, 
that she considered her representation of the character her 
best performance. And finally, to crown all, in every sense 
of the word, loyal as well as metajihorical, the Queen did the 
play the honour of coining to sec it twice (to my knowledge) 
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— ^four times, according to tliat of Madame Vestris, who 
ought to have known. Furthermore, when her Majesty saw 
it first, she was gracious and good-natured enough to express 
her approbation of it to the manager in words which she gave 
him permission to lepeat to me; and furthermost of all, some 
years afterwards she ordered it to be repeated before her at 
Windsor Castle, thas giving me a local memory in the place, 
which Surrey himself might have envied, and which Warton 
would certainly have hung, as a piece of its tapestry, with a 
sonnet. 

The four other blank-verse plays of which I have spoken, 
and one or two of which would have also come out at Covent 


Garden, had the management prospered, were called The Secret 
Marriage^ since called The Trincis Marriage^ which is the 
play I have mentioned as having endeavoured to propitiate my 
first manager’s good-will. Lovers' Amazements^ in three acts; 
The Double^ the piece of mixed prose and verse in two ; and 
Look to your Morals^ the prose afterpiece, or petty comedy. 
Lovers' Amazements has since made its appearance, as late 
as the year 1858, with a success equal to that of the 
Legend. I shall have occasion to speak of it once again, be- 


fore I conclude. 

The Secret Marriage is the story of a prince of Navarre, 
whose marriage with a lady not of blood royal is resented by 
an envious nobility. It is founded on the celebrated histoiy 
of Ines de Castro, of which, indeed, I first intended it to con- 
sist; but in these effeminate days of the drama, I found that 
its tragical termination would not be endured. At least the 
actors told me so. I said, that I had not intended to crown 
her dead body (which was what her husband actually did, 
forcing the nobles who assassinated her to attend the cere- 
mony) ; my design was to crown her coffin ; which is done in 
the Secret Marriage ; though matters in that play, in deference 
to modern requirement, are still brought happily about, 
confess that, both as a critic and an Englishman, I am ashamed 
of this alleged weakness on the part of the British pribhc; this 
charge of not being able to endure a strong sensation, how- 
ever salutary. Nor do I believe it. The strong Saxon people, 
who have ciried the world before them, are not the audiences 
xo quail before a tragedy. The only point is how to set it tmly 
and nobly before them ; and not in that 

etvle of horror, which it becomes manhood to repudiate. How 
Is^it that they endure Othello and Learf “ Oh ! but say the 
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actors, “ that is Shakspeare’s writing.” Yes ; and thus, like 
the cunning priests of a faith which they dishonour, they make 
a bugbear as well as a business of their idol; as if all worship 
of the true and beautiful were to fail in its effects with others, 
because they are without it themselves. I have heard actors 
themselves say, notwithstanding this esoterical religion of 
theirs, that Shakspeare himself would be damned to-morrow 
if he were to write now. The Secret Marriage was rejected 
by the same manager that rejected the Legend of Floi'cnce ; 
which is perhaps a good omen, if I could get it performed. 
But then it “ costs money,” pathetically say these caterers for 
the public amusement. 

Lovers'' Amazements is an imbroglio of two ladies and two 
gentlemen, who are constantly undergoing surprises, which 
make them doubt the fidelity or the r^ard of one another. 
But then, in this beautiful modem state of the British theatres, 
I was asked, with the like pathos, where were two gentleman 
actors and two lady actresses to be found, who could, or, if 
they could, would perform a play in which they are all four 
put on a level perhaps in point of intellectual pretension. 
Nevertheless, after a lapse of many years, the piece, as I have 
just stated, has been brought out with success. Some other 
particulars respecting it will be given in order of time. In 
vain I answered that one charming actress took singular pains 
to get it performed, and that another would have had it per- 
formed, but for the closing of her theatre. I was defied to 
get four gentlefolks of the stage together, or any four together, 
competent to perform the parts. How different from what j 
had seen in former days ! 

The Doulle is founded on a story, from the Italian novelists, 
of a clever fisherman, who bears so strong a resemblance to a 
gentleman who is drowned, while bathing in his company, 
that he is tempted to personate the deceased, and to take 
possession of his house. To render the personation more pro- 
bable, I turned the fisherman into an actor. But this piece 
also was objected to on the score of its not being thoroughly 

pleasant.” That, according to the actors, is the great requisite 
now with the robust British public. You must make every- 
thing “ pleasant” to them ; — ^give them nothing but sops and 
honey. At least, in polite theatres. You may frighten the 
people in the Borough ; but you must not think of startling 
the nerves at the West End. 

The two principal characters in Look to your Morals^ are 
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an English valet, and a French damsel whom he has married. 
He is very jealous ; and in order to keep down the attractive- 
ness of her animal spirits, he has told her that there is nothing 
but the most rigid propriety in England, both in morals and 
demeanour, and that she is to regulate her behaviour accord- 
ingly. The girl, who is a very innocent girl, believes him ; 
and the consequence is, that she has to undergo a series of 
attentions, which very inuch open her French eyes. I know 
not how far the impression of this is to rank with the “ wn- 
pleasanf'^ things that are not to be risked with the British 
public. ^ The stage, to be sure, is so much in the habit of 
pampering the national self-love, especially on the side of its 
virtues and respectability, and this, too, at the expense of our 
lively neighbours, that I can suppose it possible for a theatre 
to see some danger in it. At all events, the manager in whose 
hands it has been put, kept it by him as safe as gunpowder : 
— so safe indeed, Hibernically speaking, that on a late inquiry 
ior it, it appeared^ to be lost ; and I have no complete copy. 
He is old and ailing, however; and I shall not turn gun- 
powder myself, and blow him up. [It was foimd after the 
author’s death, and returned to the family.] 

About a dozen years ago,^in consequence of disappointments 
of this kind, and of those before mentioned, some friends re- 
newed an application to Lord Melbourne, which they had made 
in the reign previous. It was tliought that my sufferings in 
the cause of reform, and niy career as a man of letters, rendered 
me not undeserving a pension. His lordship received both the 
applications with courtesy; which he does not appear to have 
shown in quarters where the interest might have been thought 
greater; but the pension was not granted. Perhaps the cour- 
tesy was on that account. Perhaps he gave my friends these 
and other evidences of his good-will towards me, knowing that 
he should advise nothing further; for I had twice during his 
administration received grants from the Royal Bounty Fund, 
of two hundred pounds each ; once during the reign of King 
William, and the second after the accession of her Majesty. 
It subsequently turned out, that Lord Melbourne considered 
it proper for no man to have a pension given him by one 
sovereign, who had been condemned in a court of law for 
opposing anotiier. 

Simultaneous with the latest movement about the pension, 
was one on the part of my admirable friend Dickens and other 
distinguished men, — Forsters and Jerrolds.— who, combining 
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kindly purpose witli an amateur inclination for the stage, liad 
condescended to show to the public what, excellent actors they 
could hare been, had they so pleased, — what excellent actors, 
indeed, some of them were. They were of opinion that a 
benefit for myself at one of the metropolitan theatres would 
be a dishonour on neither side. A testimonial of ^ different 
sort, whicli had been proposed by some other friends, was 
superseded by this form of one ; and preparations were being 
accordingly made, when the gi'ant of the pension seemed to 
render it advisable that the locality of the benefit should be 
transferred from London to a provincial stage, in acknow- 
ledgment to the superior boon, and for the avoidance of all 
appearance of competing with it. The result was still of great 
use to me, and my name was honoured in a manner I shall 
never forget by an address from the pens of Mr. Serjeant (late 
Justice) Talfourd and Sir Edward Bulwer, and the plaudits of 
Birmingham and Liverpool. Talfourd had always been one ot 
my best and dearest friends; and Sir Edward, with whom I 
became acquainted much later, had, befor6 I knew him, and 
when it was a bold thing to praise me in the circles, dune mo, 
nevertheless, that handsome and valuable service. The pieces 
performed on this occasion were Ben Jonson’s Every Man in 
Ms Humour j and the farce of — I forget what, in the country, 
for I was not thei’e ; but the play had been repeated before in 
town, as it was afterwards, and several farces came after it. 

If anything had been needed to show how men of letters 
include actors, on the common princij^le of the greater 
including the less, these gentlemen would liavc furnished it. 
Mr. Dickens’s ^^Bcbadil” had a spirit in it of intellectual appre- 
hension beyond anything the existing stage lias shown : his 
farce throughout was always admirable, — quite rich aiul fillc‘d 
up; so were the tragical parts in which lie subsiMpionlly 
appeared ; and Mr. Forster delivered the verses of Ben fJonsou 
and Fletcher witli a musical flow and a sense of their grace 
and beauty unknown, I believe, to the recitation of actors at 
present. At least I have never heard anything bkci it siiKu^ 
Edmund Kean’s. The lines carnc out of his lips a.s if he loved 
them. I allude particularly, in this instiinee, to his perlbrm- 
ance of the “ Younger Brother.” But he did it always, when 
sweet verse required it. 

Meantime, I had removed with my family from Chelsea to 
Kensington ; and although my health was not bettered, as I 
hoped it would have been by the change, but, on the contrary, 
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w&s iTi3.d.6 worse in lespect to iDody tlnm I ever experienced, 
H.nd showed me the formidable line that is drawn between being 
elderly and being old (for we unfortunately got into a part 
which had been denounced in the books of the Sanitary Com- 
missioners), yet I loved Kensington for many reasons, and do 
still, even for one more of a melancholy description, hereafter 
to be noticed, nay, love it the more on that account, though I 
can never pass the spot without a pang. 

Here, sometimes in the Gardens, sometimes in the quondam 
Nightingale-lane of Holland House (now partially diverted), 
I had the. pleasure of composing the Palfrey, the scenes of 
which are partly laid in the place. Here (with the exception 
of a short interval at Wimbledon) I wrote, besides reviews and 
shorter articles, one of the dramatic pieces above mentioned, the 
criticism in Imagination and Fancy, and Wit and Humour ; the 
Stories from the Italian Poets ,* the J ar of Honey ; the criticism 
in the Booh for a Corner ; a portion of the Toion (most of 
which had been produced long before); and lastly, the 
greater part of the work which the reader is now perusing. At 
the close of the second volume of the Italian Stories I had a 
severe illness. I had opposed a lethargic tendency to which 
I am subject, the consequence of hepatitis, with too free a use 
of coffee, which ended in a dangerous attack of the loins, the 
effects of which appeared for a good wdiile to be irrecoverable ; 
but they were not, A friend, the late estimable Mr. Stritch, 
who had often looked in upon me and found me sitting with 
cold feet, and with a bust, as it wmre, on fire, repeatedly 
warned me of what would happen ; but I w^as sanguine, was 
foolish, and down I went. I used to envy my friend for his 
being able to walk leisurely in and out, and thought how sure 
he was of living beyond me. And now he is gone. Too 
many of such surprises have I had ; but there is always good 
of some kind in evil. My friend’s last moments were as brief 
as they were unlooked for, I had also another consolation 
during my illness. It has so happened that several of my 
illnesses have taken place after I had been writing on matters 
connected with religion, and in those cases I have always 
had the comfort of knowing that I had been doing my best 
to diminish superstition. In the present instance, I had been 
attacking the infernal opinions of Dante — a task which no 
respect for his genius, or false considerations for the times in 
which he lived (for others who lived in them were above 
them), can ever make me regard but as a duty and a glory ; 
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for though I acknowledge the true part of might to be right, 
yet might of any sort never so much astonished me as that I 
could not discern in it what was not might ; and Dante’s 
venturing on his ghastly visions did not blind me to that false 
support and intoxicating spirit of vindictiveness, which enabled 
him to do it. Dante (alas ! that such a conjunction should be 
possible) was one of the greatest poets and most childishly 
mistaken men that ever existed; and if it requires an audacity 
like his own to say it — here it is. 

One more book I wrote partly at Kensington, which I can 
take no pride in, — which I desire to take no pride in, — and 
yet which I hold dearer than all the rest. 1 have mentioned 
a book called Ckristianism^ or Belief and Unbelief Reconciled^ 
which I wrote in Italy. The contents of that book, modified, 
were added to the one I speak of ; and the latter (of which 
more, when I speak of its completion) had the same object as 
the former, with better provision for practical result ; that is to 
say, it proposed to supply, not thoughts and aspirations only, 
but a definite faith, and a daily set of duties, to such humble, 
yet un-abject, and truly religious souls, as cannot acce 2 )t 
unintelligible and unworthy ties of conscience, and yet feel 
both their weakness and their earnestness with sufficient self- 
knowledge to desire ties of conscience, both as bonds and 
encouragements. My family, some other friends, and myself, 
were in accord upon the principles of the book ; it did us 
good for a sufficient length of time to make us think it would 
do good to others ; and its publication, which has since taken 
place, was contemplated accordingly. 

With the occasional growth of this book, with the produc- 
tion of others from necessity, ^vitll the solace of vci'sc, and 
with my usual experience of sorrows and enjoyments, of 
sanguine hopes and bitter disappointments, of bad health and 
almost unconquerable spirits (for though my old hypochondria 
never returned, I sometimes underwent pangs of unspeakable 
will and longing, on matters which eluded my grasp), I passed 
in this and another spot of the same suburb by no means the 
worst part of these my latter days, till one terrible loss befell 
me. The same unvaried day saw me reading or writing, 
ailing, jesting, reflecting, rarely stirring from homo but to 
walk, interested in public events, in the jungress of societ}'-, in 
the “ New Eeformation” (most deeply), in things great and 
small, in a print, in a plaster-cast, in a hand-organ, in the 
stars, in the sun to which the sun was hastening, in the flowef 
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*.n my table, in the fly on my paper while I \vrote. (He 
crossBQ woldSj of whicii li6 Iviiow notliing 5 and perliaps wg 
all do as mucli every moment, over things of divinest mean- I 

ing.) I read everything that was readable, old and new, par- I 

ticnlarly fiction, and philosophy, and natural history; was J 

always returning to something Italian, or in Spenser, or in the | 

themes of the East; lost no particle of Eichens, of Thackeray, • 

of Mrs. Gaskell (wliose Mary Barton gave me emotions that 
required, more and more, the consideration of the good which 
it must do) ; called out every week for my Family Herald, a 1 

little penny publication, at that time qualified to inform the J 

best of its contemporaries ; rejoiced in republications of wise 1 

and witty Mrs. Gore, especially seeing she only made us wait ■ 

for something newer ; delighted in the inexhaustible wit of i 

Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, and his coadjutors, Tom Taylor, J 

Percival Leigh, and others, in Punch, the best-humoured and | 

best-hearted satirical publication that ever existed; wondered f 

when Bulwer Lytton would give us more of his potent romances I 

and prospective philosophies ; and hailed every fresh publication f 

of James, though I knew half what he was going to do with his 
lady, and his gentleman, and his landscape, and his mystery, 
and his orthodoxy, and his criminal trial. But I was charmed 
with the new amusement which he brought out of old materials. 

I looked on him as I should look upon a musician, famous for 
“ variations.” I was grateful for his vein of cheerfulness, for 
his singularly varied and vivid landscapes, for his power of 
painting women at once lady-like and loving (a rare talent), 
for his making lovers to match, at once beautiful and well- 
bred, and for the solace which aU this has afforded me, some- 
times over and over again, in illness and in convalescence, 
when I required interest without violence, and entertainment 
at once animated and mild. 

Yet I could at any time quit these writers, or any other, 
for men, who, in their own persons, and in a spirit at once the 
boldest and most loving, dared to face the most trying and 
awful questions of the time, — the Lamennais and Eobert 
Owens, the Parkers, the Eoxtons, and the Newmans, — noble 
souls, who, in these times, when Christianity is coming into 
flower, are what the first Christians were when it was only in 
the root, — brave and good hearts, and self-sacrificing con- 
sciences, prepared to carry it as high as it can go, and thinking 
no earthly consideration paramount to the attainment of its 
heavenly ends. I may differ with one of them in this 
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cr tliat respect ; I may differ witli a second in another ; but 
difference with such men, provided we differ in their own 
spirit, is more harmonious than accord with others ; nay, 
would form a part of the highest music of our sphere, being 
founded on the very principle of the beautiful, which combines 
diversity with sameness, and whose service is perfect free- 
dom.” Nobody desires an insipid, languid, and monotonous 
world, but a world of animated moral beauty equal to its phy- 
sical beauty, and a universal church, embracing many folds. 

I admire and love all hearty, and earnest, and sympathizing 
men, whatever may be their creed — the admirable Berkeleys 
and Whichcotes, the Father Matthews and Gcddescs, the 
Mendelssohns, the Lavaters, the Herders, the Williamses and 
the Priestleys, the Channings, Adam Clarkes, Halls, Carlyles 
and Emersons, the Hares, Maurices, Kingsleys, Wlmtelys, 
Foxes, and Vaughans; but, of course, I must admire most 
those who have given the greatest proofs of self-sacrifice, equal 
to them as the others may be, and prepared to do the like if 
their conclusions demand it. 

Alas ! how poo 2 * it seems, and how painfully against the 
grain it is, to resume talk about oneself after adverting to 
people like these. But my book must l)e finished; and of 
such talk mrst autobiographies be made. I assure the r(*ader, 
that, apart from emotions forced upon me, and unless 1 am 
self- deluded indeed, I take no more interest in the suhj(‘ct <>f 
my own history, no, nor a twentieth part so much as I do in 
that of any other autobiography that comes hefbn*. nu‘. 'riui 
present work originated in necessity, was comniencuHl with 
unwillingness, has taken several years of illness and inU‘rru[)- 
tion to write, repeatedly moved me to ask the. pu])lisht‘r to l<‘t 
me change it for another (which, out of wluit he was j>h‘ns(Hl 
to consider good for everybody, he would not allow), ami 
I now send it a second time, and with additional matter, into 
the world, under the sure and certain conviction, that ev(‘ry 
autobiographer must of necessity be better known Ui his 
readers than to himself, let him have written as hii may, uml 
that that better knowledge is not likely to lead to his advan- 
tage. So be it. The best will judg(i me kindliest; and I 
shall be more than content with their comduslous. 

Among the verses with which I solactnl myadf in tlie 
course of these prose writings, were those which from tiuu^ to 
time appeared in the Mortimg Chronicle^ on oceumonH con- 
nected with the happiiiess of tlic Queen, such as the celehru- 
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tion of her Majesty’s birthday, the births of the royal children, 
&c. I have mentioned the train of ideas which circumstances 
had led me to associate with my thoughts of the Queen. 

I consider myself always a royalist of the only right English 
sort ; that is to say , as a republican, with royalty for his safe- 
guard and ornament. I can conceive no condition of society 
in which some form of that tranquil, ornamental, and most 
useful thing called monarchy, will not be the final refiige of 
political dispute and vicissitude j and this being my opinion, 
and loving the Queen as I do, I wish with aU my heart that 
her family may govern us in peace and security to the end of 
time. But though I reverence the past, and can imagine that 
aristocracies, like all other great facts, may have rendered 
great and necessary service in its time, and though I would 
have no change from past to future take place by any but the 
softest and most respectful degrees, yet, inasmuch as I am for 
seeing no paupers in the land, I am for seeing no ultra rich. 
I love individuals among the aristocracy, and bless and reve- 
rence the good they do with their riches ; but for their own 
sakes, as well as for that of the poor, I wish the poor did not 
give so much trouble to their riches, nor the riches of their 
less worthy brethren so many miserable thoughts to the poor. 
I feel just the same with respect to great cotton-spinners, or 
to any other amassers of treasure, by the side, and by the 
means, of the half-starved. And I do not hold myself at all 
answered by any reference to the ordinations of Providence; 
for Providence, by the like reasoning, ordinates dreadful 
i*evenges and retributions ; and I think that in the instinctive 
ellbrts of humanity to advance, and to advance quietly, Pro- 
vidence clearly ordinates that wc are to dispense with any 
such references in either direction. 

These opinions of mine would have been seen fully ex- 
pressed in many a previous publication, nor had they been 
intimated even court wards for the first time. They Avere 
implied in the folloAving passage from the lines on the birth- 
day of the Princess Alice: 

What a AvorlJ, were human-kind 
All of one instructed mind ! 

What a world to rule, to please ; — 

To share Twixt enterprise and easel 
Graceful manners flowing round 
From the court's enchanted ground; 

Comfort keeping all secure, — 

No7ie too rich, and none too poor** 
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I never addressed any congratulation to the Queen without 
implying something in this spirit; something in behalf of 
progress and the poor : 

May she every day 

See some new good winning its gentle way 
JBy means of mild and unforbidden men! 

And when the sword liath bow’d beneath the pen, 

May her own line a patriarch scene unfold, 

As far surpassing what these days behold. 

E’en in the thunderous gods, iron and steam. 

As they the sceptic’s doubt, or w^ild man’s dream !” 

(The benediction here passes from the political to the religious 
future.) 

“ And to this end, — oh ! to this Christian end, 

And the sure coming of its next great friend. 

May her own soul, this instant, while I sing. 

Be smiling, as beneath some angel’s wing. 

O’er the dear life in life, — ^the small, sweet, new, 

Unselfish self, — the filial self of two; 

Bliss of her future eyes, her pillow’d gaze, 

On whom a mother’s heart thinks close, and prays.” 

Lines on Her Majesty^s Birthday. 

In this passage I meant to express a hope that the next reign- 
ing sovereign would see a great advance in Christianity itself, 
and be its friend accordingly. But I did not state what I 
expected that advance to be. I now feel it my duty to bo 
explicit on the subject ; and the reader will see at once how 
“unorthodox” is my version of Christianity, when I declare 
that I do not believe one single dogma, which the reason that 
God has put in our heads, or the heart that he has put in our 
bosoms, revolts at. For though reason cannot settle many 
undeniable mysteries that perplex us, and though the heart 
must acknowledge the existence of others from which it can- 
not but receive pain, yet that is no reason why mysteries 
should be palmed upon reason of which it sees no evidences 
whatever, or why pain should be forced upon the heart, for 
which it sees grounds as little. On the contrary, the more 
mysteries there are with which I cannot help being perplexed, 
the less number of them will I gratuitously admit for the 
purpose of perplexing my brain further ; and the greater the 
number of the pains that are forced upon my heart, the fewer 
will I be absurd enough to invite out of the regions of the 
unproveable, to afflict me in addition. What evils there are, 
I find, for the most part, relieved with many consolations: 
some I find to be necessary to the requisite amount of good 
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and every one of them I find to come to a termination ; for 
the sufferers either are cured and live, or are killed and die 
and in the latter case I see no evidence to prove, that a 
little finger of them aches any more. This palpable revela- 
tion, then, of God, which is called the universe, contains no 
evidence whatsoever of the thing called eternal punishment ; 
and why should I admit any assertion of it that is not at all 
palpable? If an angel were to tell me to believe in eternal 
pimishment, I would not do it, for it would better become me 
to believe the angel a delusion than God monstrous; and we 
make him monstrous when we make him the author of eternal 
punishment, though we have not the courage to think so. 
For God’s sake, let us have piety enough to believe him 
better. I speak thus boldly, not in order to shock anybody, 
which it would distress me to think I did, but because opinions 
so shocking distress myself, and because they ought, I think, 
to distress everybody else, and so be put an end to. Of any 
readers whom I may shock, I beg forgiveness. Only I would 
entreat them to reflect how far that creed can be in the 
right which renders it shocking in God’s children to think the 
best of their Father. 

I respect all churches which are practically good. I respect 
the Church of England in particular, for its moderate exercise 
of power, and because I think it has been a blessed medium 
of transition from superstition to a right faith. Yet, inasmuch 
as I am of opinion that the “ letter Idlleth and^ljl'a spirit 
giveth life,” I am looking to see the letter itself killed, and 
the spirit giving life, for the first time, to a religion which 
need revolt and shock nobody. 

But it becomes me, before I close my book, to make a 
greater avowal ; for I think it may assist, in however small a 
degree, towards smoothing the advent of a great and inevitable 
change. 

It seems clear to me, from all which is occurring in Europe 
at this moment, from the signs in the papal church, in our 
own church, in the universal talk and minds of men, whether 
for it or against it, that the knell of the letter of Christianity 
itself has stinick, and that it is time for us to inaugurate and 
enthrone the spirit. I was in hopes, when Pius the Ninth 
first made his appearance in Europe, that a great as well as 
good man had arisen, competent to so noble a task. Young 
Italy, let loose from prison, fell at his feet ; and I think, that 
had he persevered in what made it do so, all Europe would 
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have fallen at his feet, and the papal power have thus prolited 
by its greatest and only remaining chance of retaining the 
sceptre of the Christian world. But the new Pope was fright- 
ened at being thought one of the “New Christians” (as 
Lamartine called them) ; he hastened to issue a bull declaring 
the unalterableness of every papal dogma; and the moment 
he did that, he signed the death-warrant of his church. 
Dogma, whatever may be the convulsive appearances to the 
contrary in certain feeble quarters, has ceased to be a vital 
European principle; and nothing again will ever be uni- 
versally taken for Christianity, but the religion of Loving 
Duty to God and Man ; — to God, as the Divine Mind which 
brings good and beauty out of blind- working matter ; and to 
Man, as God’s instrument for advancing the world we live in, 
and as partaker with his fellow-men of suffering, and endea- 
deavour, and enjoyment. “Eeason,” says Milton, “is choice;” 
and where is to be found a religion better to choose than this ? 
Immortality is a hope for aU, which it is not just to make a 
blessing for any less number, or a misery for a single soul. 
Eaith depends for its credibility on its worthiness; and with- 
out “ works” is “ dead.” But charity, by Avhich lovely Greek 
'word is not to be understood any single form of moral grace 
and kindness, but every possible form of it conducive to love 
on earth, and its link wdth heaven, is the only sine qua non 
of aU fisual opinions of God and man. 

“ BelioM I give unto you a new commandment, -^Love one 
another.” “ In this ye fulfil the law and the prophets.” “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” “ God is Love.” 

Such, and such only, are the texts upon which sermons will 
be preached, to the exclusion of whatsoever is infernal and 
unintelligible. No hell. No unfatherliness. No monstrous 
exactions of assent to the incredible. No impious Athanasian 
Creed. No creed of any kind but such as proves its divine- 
ness by the 'wish of all good hearts to believe it if they might, 
and by the encouragement that would be given them to believe 
it, in the acclamations of the earth. The world has outgrown 
the terrors of its childliood, and no spmdous mistake of a 
saturnine spleen for a masculine necessity wiU induce a return 
to them. Mankind have become too intelligent ; too brave ; 
too impatient of being cheated, and threatened, and “put off;” 
too hungry and thirsty for a better state of things in the 
beautiful planet in which they live, and the beauty of which 
has been an unceasing exhortation and preface to the result. 
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By that divine doctrine will all men gradually come to know 
in how many quarters the Divine Spirit has appeared among 

them, and what sufficing lessons for their guidance they have 
possessed in almost every creed, when the true portions of it 
shall hail one another from nation to nation, and the mixture 
of error through which it ^vorked has become unnecessary. 
For God is not honoured by supposing him a niggard of his 
bounty. Jesus himself was not divine because he was Jesus, 
but because he had a divine and loving heart ; and wherever 
such greatness has appeared, there has divineness appeared 
also, as surely as the same sunshine of heaven is on the moun- 
tain tops of east and west. 

Such are the doctrines, and such only, accompanied bj’ ex- 
positions of the beauties and wonders of God’s great book of 
the universe, which will be preached in the temples of the 
earth, including those of our beloved country, England, its 
beautiful old ivied turrets and their green neighbourhoods, 

then, for the first time, thoroughly uncontradicted and hea- 
venly; with not a sound in them more terrible than the 
stormy yet sweet organ, analogous to the beneficent winds and 
tempests ; and no thought of here or hereafter, that can dis- 
turb the quiet aspect of the graves, or the welcome of the 
new-born darling. 

And that such a consummation may come slowly but surely, 
without interrfiiission in its advance, and with not an injury to 
a living soul, will be the last prayer, as it must needs be 
among the latest words, of the author of this book. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

LIFE DlUWINa TOWARDS ITS CLOSE. 

When I closed the preceding chapter, which terminated the 
first edition of this biography, I did not think it would be 
followed by one like the present. I fancied I should go on, 
living as I did before, reading and writing as usual, working 
placidly rather than otherwise to the last, reckoning confi- 
dently on my being survived by every one of my family, old 
as well as young, and closing my days, if with no great 
applause from such of my fellow-creatures as had read me or 
heard of me, yet with no reproach from any of them, and 
something like regret from all. 
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This latter poi-tion of my life, trying soever as much of the 
rest of it had been, has turned out to be the most trying of 
the whole. It has had at the same time some sweets as well 
as bitters, and I have never been without the comforts of a 
hopeful and unembittered religion. 

Fortunately, the necessity of squaring the size of the new 
edition of this biography to that of the series of publications 
in which it is to appear, has required, that what I have to 
say, in continuation and completion of it up to the present 
moment, should be put into as brief a compass as possible; 
and with the comforts of this inexpressible relief (for I had 
been given to understand otherwise) I proceed. 

The first disquiet I experienced was owing to mistakes 
respecting the book itself; some of which ^eatly surprised 
me. One was, that I had mentioned a friend in a disparaging, 
nay, in an ironical manner, when I intended him a positive 
compliment, and one of no little amount. Another, I fear 
(for I could construe the intimation in no other manner), con- 
sisted in supposing that I had undervalued a friend for one 
of his very accomplishments, when I never dreamt of such a 
thing, nor in fact thought of the accomplishment at all, but 
as a matter in which it pleased his great genius to interest 
itself. A third mistake, still more extraordinary, gave out 
that I had not mentioned another friend at all, whom I ex- 
pressly and honourably recorded. And not to mention mis- 
takes of critics, equally proveable by the simple statement 
of facts (though most of those gentlemen were very kind to 
the book, and expressed so much personal good-will as to 
warrant me in thinking my thanks would please them), one of 
them, who had got into a position of authority which he was 
not equal to, and whom I had unfortunately met a little Avhile 
before at a dinner-party, when I had occasion to differ with 
him in almost all he said, took me to task for having written 
books at all, and not stuck to a priident clerkship in the War 
Office. I thought this at first a singular objection for a Jew 
(for such, I was told, he was), seeing that I had been a friend 
of the Jews all my life, and an advocate for their emanci- 
pation from all uncivic restrictions. But then, to say notliing 
of the dinner, I found that he was a converted Jew. 

These things disturbed me, and did me disservice ; but the 
mistakes respecting friends were all cleared up, and the most 
uncomfortable of my feelings had lain in those— so I had 
nothing remaining at heart to complain of. Among the many 
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pleasant letters, too, wHcH I received about the book from 
readers old and new, two in particular would have made me 
amends for much worse treatment than I received from my 
bilious quitter of the synagogue; one from a man of lofty 
genius, whom I hesitate to name, because I have no right, 
perhaps, to boast of what may have been a mere impulse of 
his good-nature at the moment, congratulating me on having 
been victorious in my struggles with the perplexities of good 
and evil ; and another from my clear friend the late Duke of 
Devonshire, whom I do name because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity for saying how grateful I am to his memory for acts of 
kindness never to be forgotten. 

Towards the close of the year 1849, a proposition was made 
to me for the revival, in another form, of the London Journal^ 
which had been ])ublished under my name. It was revived 
accordingly, and had to boast of contributions from distin- 
guished friends ; but it failed — partly, perhaps, for ^vant of 
accordance with other iDens concerned ; but chiefly from the 
smallness of the means which the proposers had thought suffi- 
cient for its establishment. 

I had scarcely become reconciled to this disappointment, 
when the impending danger was disclosed to me of a domestic 
calamity of which I had not had the least suspicion. It was 
the consumption of a beloved son, my youngest, the same who 
has been mentioned as having been born during my sojourn 
in Italy, and of whom it was added in the first edition, that 
from that hour to the one in Avhich I was writing he had been 
a comfort to his parents. Let the reader judge with what 
feelings I write of him now. He was just reaching his thir- 
tieth year. He had not lived away from home during the 
whole time, with the exception of some nine or ten months. 
He was one of the most amiable, interesting, and sympathising 
of human beings, a musician by nature, modulating sweet 
voluntaries on the pianoforte — a born poet of the tender do- 
mestic sort, though in his modesty he had taken too late to 
the cultivation of the art, and left little that was finished to 
show for it; and he was ever so ready to do good offices for 
others at his own expense, that I am not sure the first seeds of 
his distemper were not produced by an act almost identical 
with that which was the death of my mother, and ag^avated 
by his first undergoing fatigue in assisting the wayfaring and 
the poor. For nearly two years I saw him fading before my 
eyes ; and a like time elapsed before he ceased to be the chief 
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occupation of my thoughts. For nine months it was all but 
a monomania with me ; and I devoutly thanked Heaven for 
having twice in the course of my life undergone the like 
haunting of one idea, and so learnt to hope that it might ter- 
minate. I mention this to comfort such persons as have ex- 
perienced the like suffering. My son’s Christian name was 
Vincent. This is only the second time I have dared to Avrite 
it. He died at the close of October, in the year 1852, and was 
buried in beautiful Kensal Green, my own final bed-chamber, I 
trust, in this world, towards which I often look in my solitary 
walks, with eyes at once most melancholy, yet consoled. 

I add a sonnet of his writing, not because, though very 
good, it was the best thing he could do, as verses which he 
left unfinished bear Avitness ; but because it shows the sweet- 
ness of his nature. For his whole life was of a piece with it, 
though it was not called upon to act in that particular manner. 

THE DEFORMED CHILD. 

An angel, prison’d in an infant frame 
Of mortal sickness and deformity. 

Looks patiently from out that languid eye, 

Matured, and seeming large, Avith pain. The name 
Of “ happy childhood ” mocks his movements tamo, 

So propp’d with piteous crutch; or forced to lie 
Rather than sit, in its frail chair, and try 
To taste the pleasure of the unshared game. 

He does; and faintly claps his wither’d hands 
To see how brother Willie caught the ball; 

Kind brother Willie, strong, yet gentle all: 

’Twas he that placed him, where his chair now stands, 

In that warm corner ’gainst the sunny wall, — 

God, in that brother, gave him more than lands. 

It Avas a colder break of daAvn than usual, but equally 
beautiful, as if, in both respects, it came to take him away, 
when my son died. His last words were poetry itself. A 
glass of Avater had been given him at his request ; and on 
feeling the refreshment of it, he said, “ I drink the morning.” 

And there are those avIio Avould persuade us, that this 
beautiful soul will never be seen by us morel Could space 
then be filled? so that there should noAvhere be any room 
for the soul? That is impossible. And must not beauty 
exist, as long as there are stars, and their orderly movements 
anywhere? That is certain. Why then should any such 
portions of beauty perish, when there is no need of their 
perishing ? And why should they not live on, and drink up 
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those tears as they did the morning, since God has so made 
ns long for it, when he need not have done so ? As the 
tendency to sleep is the angmy and harbinger of sleep, so 
desire hke this — let ns be sure of it — ^is the augury and 
harbinger of what it has been made to desire. Do we suppose 
that God makes manifest halves of anything, without intend- 
ing the remainders ? 

I took what refuge I could from this and other afflictions 
In a task which I had long been anxious to execute, and 
which, as I was now verging on the time of life usually allotted 
to human existence, I thought I might not live to perform at 
all, if I did not hasten it. This was the completion of the 
work which I have alluded to before under its first title of 
Cliristianism^ or Belief and Unhelief Reconciled^ and which I 
now enlarged and finished, and entitled the Religion of the 
Heart. I knew it could produce me no money ; was ashamed 
indeed of being under the necessity of letting it pay such of 
its expenses as it could ; and to a sense of this waste of 
precious time (as my friend, the converted Jew, would have 
called it), I had to add the uneasiness arising from a fear, lest, 
in spite of all my endeavours to the contrary, and my wish to 
offend nobody more than it could help, I should displease some 
of the friends whose attachment and adherence to me under 
all other trials I most valued. I wish, for many reasons, 
that I could here say more of the book, than from the limits 
avssigned me I find possible. I had hoped to say much, and to 
enlarge on that remarkable state of existing religious uneasi- 
ness, which I cannot but regard as one of the last phases of 
transition from inconsistent and embittered modes of faith to 
one more at peace with itself, ultimately destined to be wholly 
so with God, man, and futurity. In the first, faintest, and even 
turbid dawn of the advent of that time, I see the tops of our 
church steeples, old and new, touched by a light long looked 
for, long announced, long in spirit against letter prepared for 
and produced by the divinest hearts that have appeared on 
earth, very difierent from polemical prelates or the threaten- 
ing mistakes of many men ; and it was by the sincerity of my 
belief in the sufficiency of those hearts, and of what they have 
done for the coming ages (which it was only my humble 
business to collect and record, as a help towards better ser- 
vices), that I found myself happily relieved from the anxiety 
alluded to respecting the feelings of friends; not one of whom, 
from their highest to humblest quarters, gave me the least 
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reason to suppose tliat I had done anything but even inc' 




their good-will. For which good issue God and their ^ ^ 

hearts be thanked. Perhaps it is better, upon the whole, 

the book in question, the Religion of ike Hearty should 

to stand apart for consideration from the present book, '>cl» 

speak for itself to those who choose to consult it ; for my 

however as serious upon serious points as eternity itself, 

nevertheless, as cheerful as its freedom from cruel terrors 

it a right to be, I have never yet been able to free 

from the perplexity caused to me as a furtherer of it, bet''^ . ^ ^ 

the professional, and as it were exemplary kind of 

expected of the inculcators of any creed, and the na't^’ 

spirits, and old cheerful style of intercourse with my re^^ . 

in ordinary, which the very nature of my religious convic't^-^^^ 

tends not only to warrant but to increase. Heaven, we 

be assured, which has been pleased to gift us with smil<2^^. * 

well as tears, and with hearty laughter itself, does not 

our levity, no, nor our gravity either, in any such sea.1 ^ 

narrowness, as the dulness or dictatorialness of the woul^i" ^ ' 

exclusively pious assume the privilege of determining. 

‘‘Alas! 

Like smiles and tears upon an infant’s face, 

Who wonders at himself, and at such things 

In others’ faces, my swift thoughts are mixed.” 

One of the last things that was said to me by my 
son expressed his adhesion to the religion in that book ; ^ 

the jSrst adherent which it had, and who was the strongest 
expressing to me the comfort which it gave her — I 
putting off the mention of what I must say, but time 
necessity press me — was the partner of my life for more 
half a century ; for I was married nearly as long ago, a.xicl I 
knew her some years before marriage. She followed hex' 
at the beginning of 1857, and hes near him in the soxii** 
ground. I dare to say little more. I now seemed — an cl it: 
has become a consolation to me — to belong as much to 
next world as to this, and think I know exactly how I slxiill 
feel when I die; more than half, perhaps, unwilling to 
inasmuch as pangs may attend the process, and life, by* itH 
nature, is not made willingly to be parted with ; but as Hatn 
affections are concerned, half sorrowing to leave those 1:1x1 it 
still remain to be loved, and half solaced — think I conlcl 
even say rejoicing, if it were not for them — in the hopo of* 
meeting with those that are gone. My wife was a woma'a. of 
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great generosity, great freedom from every kind of jealousy, 
great superiority to illusions from the ordinary shows of pros- 
perity. In all the hazards to which I put our little means in 
the pursuit of what I thought it my duty to do in furtherance 
of social advancements, and all the injury which really re- 
sulted to them, she never uttered a word of objection. She 
was as uncomplaining during the worst storms of our adver- 
sity, as she was during those at sea in our Italian voyage. 
She had a fine eye for art, as she showed early in life, \vhen 
wholly untaught, by cutting a little head of Homer in clay, 
which Mr. West pronounced to be of extraordinary pro- 
mise and she subsequently surprised everybody with her 
facility in cutting profiles of our friends in paper, so true 
to spirit as well as letter, as to make them laugh at the in- 
stantaneous recognition of the likeness. Wilkie (afterwards 
Sir David) was among their admirers, and (to use his own 
words), he said he couldn’t but wonder to think how the 
hard scissors could treat the lips in particular with so much 
expression.” She then took some lessons from a sculptor ; 
and Ibrtune seemed in her hands, when the worms, that a 
modeller cannot avoid in manipulating the fresh clay, sickened 
her so with her crushing them, that, being in a delicate state 
of health, she was obliged to give up the practice. A well- 
intended but ill-advised treatment of her constitution in girl- 
hood had brought on a life-long spitting of blood, which was 
only lessened by the years of acute rheumatism, that in de- 
priving her of all power of locomotion ultimately killed her ; 
though such is the strength given to weakness itself by a 
quiet domestic life, and the care of a good physician (Dr. 
Southwood Smith, lamous for keeping friends in delicate 
health alive), that she outlived many another physician who 
had augured her a brief existence, and she died at the age of 
sixty-nine. I wonder how I can talk of these things as 
calmly as I do ; but I myself am in my seventy-fifth year, 
and 1 seem to be speaking more of those whom I am to join 
again shortly than of such as have left me at a distance. 
Like them too, though alive I decay ; and when I go to bed, 
and lie awhile on my back before turning to sleep, I often 
seem to be rehearsing, not without complacency or something 
better, the companionship of the grave. 

May all of us who desire to meet elsewhere do so, and be 
then shown the secret of the great, the awful, yet, it is to be 
trusted, the beautiful riddle ; for why (let it be asked again) 
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80 much half-beauty here, and such need for completing it, if 
complete it is not to be? I do not think that enough has 
been made of that argument from analogy, divine as was the 
mind of Plato that suggested it. Oh, why did any kind of 
religious creed ever put siicli injustice into its better portion, 
as to render it possible for any of tbe Maker’s infirm creatxireH 
to wish it might not be true, even for others’ sakes ? Tor iny 
part, infirm as I am, I fear it not for myself or for my body, 
trusting, as I do, to that only kind of divineness which it is 
possible for me to believe in ; which has itself made it iinx^^>^^“ 
sible for me to believe otherwise. As to the fulfilment of these 
yearnings on earth to be made entire in a future state, I can no 
more believe in the existence of regions in space where God has 
made half-orbs in their heavens, or half-oranges on their trc(‘s, 
than I can believe He will fail to make these anxious half'- 
satisfied natures of ours which thus crave for completeness, as 
entire and rounded in that which they crave for, as any other 
fruits of his hands. 

To return to the business of the brief portion of life that 
remains to me: — I have only two more circumstances to piir- 
ticularize; both very pleasant in themselves, though occurring 
amidst a multitude of anxieties caused by vicissitudcvs in th<»- 
fortunes, and bereavements in the homes, of dear friends aiul 
connections; the worst of which is, as far as one’s self is con- 
cerned, that one cannot make little means fill up large ^vislu^^. 

But to return to the circumstances alluded to. Tlui first 
was the publication of an American edition of my collected 
poems, proposed to me and carried out in Boston by my frienrl 
Mr. Lee, one of the illustrious family of the Lees of Virginia, 
connections of Washington, and brother Ibimders witli him cjf 
the Kepublic; and the other (which sounds like an anti- 
climax; but is not so, for a reason which I shall presently 
mention), the appearance at last of a second of my plays at a 
London theatre, the one entitled Lovers' Ainazenmits^ of thi% 
nature of which an account has been given on a previ<niB 
occasion. 

Both these circumstances of late occurrence have been very 
precious to me ; the first because of the universal burst of 
good-will towards me which it called forth from the American 
press, showing the heartiness witli which th(i nation met the 
regrets of their kinsman at having in a moment of impatiences 
with their booksellers confounded the feelings of the nation 
with a mistake in its ordinances ; and the second circumstance, 
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first, because the i)lay bronglit forth a like iiiaiiitestatioix <4 
regard irom the whole of the London press, showing an in- 
crease rather than a loss of old sympatliies ; and secondly, 
because, on the first night of its perforiuancc, the audience 
called for me with the same fervour as on the appearance of 
the Legend of Florence j and 1 felt myself again, as it w<^re, 
in the warm arms of my fellow-creatun^s, unmLstaken, and 
never to be morbidized more. 

I cannot sutlicicmtly expix'ss to (‘ither country the joy 
which these circumstances gave me, and the good which they 
have done me. They would have betni mon», than a set-olf 
against the most painful portion of my life, if those wdunu 1 
have lost bad survived to partake the 2 >lcasurt‘, and thost‘ who 
reiiuiiu to me laid not had trials of their own. Uut the. 
pleasure is great still, and is shared still, to the comfort, of us 
all; and the approach of my night-time is (‘veu y(‘t adoni(‘d 
with a break in the clouds, and a paiting smih* of the sunsid. 

May we all meet on some future <lay among the vorkuK of 
living imiltitndes, the souls of the dead, where all tears shall 
l)e wiped off from all faces;” or, in another view of futurity, 
before that time arrives, may W(^ all meet in one of Plato’s 
vast cycles of re-existence, (^x[)erit‘ucing the sum-total of all 
that w(‘ hav(‘ ('ver (‘Xju‘rienc(‘d and (mjoyiKl lH^for<‘, cmly uudtn* 
those circumsIaiuH^s of amelioration in tlu*- amount which 
prf)gr(\ssiv(i man has been made, to look for, au<l with no 
necessity for the (puiliticatiou of errors excelled. 


r()STS(!RU>l\ 

The (Went wlfu^h was antieipated in the. last <’hapk‘r was not 
long delayc'd. Leigh Iluuf. dictl un the 2«Slh August, 1851); and 
he was buried iu th(^ place of hi.s choice, Keusall Lns'ii (Icme- 
tery. lb; had for about two years lieeii luanili^stly di‘<*liuing iu 
strength. Although well awart*. of tlie, grand cause, and uuua; 
than content to meet tlu; will of his (Creator, he .still retained 
a keen inten^st iu life, and with characteristic cheerfuhu'ss 
constantly Iiopiul that sonu^ mnv plan— some, change of du‘l, 
or of place— would r(\store him for a fcAV years umre of com- 
panionship with Hurviviug fihmds. du.st two months Ixd'ore 
completing his wwenty-fillh y(;ar, he. (piictlysank to rest. He 
had come to tlu*. (‘ud of tlu* chapter wliitdi tlu; reudm* has just, 
perused; l)tit tlu; vcihuues W(*ih; still awaiting oiu; or two 
finishing touches, and it was left, for other haniis to chwe. 
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For some months before the end he had been planniiig 
a removal from his cottage at Hammersmith to London^ in 
order to be nearer to his eldest son and some of his most 
valued friends ; for he felt a renewed appetite for intercourse 
with other minds. In the interval, he was to visit some few 
friends out of town, especially Southwood Smith, and Charles 
ReyneU, who lived near at hand. It is an interesting in- 
cident, that Ids very last efforts were devoted to aid the rela- 
tives of Shelley in vindicating the memoiy of the friend who 
had gone so many years before him. Among the passing visits 
of these later days was one to his old friend Charles Ollier, who 
contributed such important materials to the Shelley Memorials ; 
a valued companion being Charles Ollier’s son, Edmund, who 
was engaged in the same congenial task. j\nother of his 
latest visits was paid on purpose to see, and solace, an admir- 
able friend whose excellence he liad learned but lately to appre- 
ciate at its full. The sense of beauty and gentleness, of moral 
beauty and faithful gentleness, grew upon him as the clear 
evening closed in. 

When he went to visit his relative at Putney, he still car- 
ried with him his work and the books he more immediately 
wanted. Although his bodily powers had been giving way, 
his most conspicuous qualities — his memory for books, and his 
affection — remained ; and when his hair was white, when his 
ample chest had grown slender, when the very proportion of 
his height had visibly lessened, his step was still ready, and his 
dark eyes brightened at every happy expression and at every 
thought of kindness. His death was simply exhaustion : he 
broke off his work to lie down and repose. So gentle was the 
final approach, that he scarcely recognized it till the very last, 
and then it came without terrors. His physical suffering had 
not been severe ; at the latest hour he said that his only un- 
easiness ” was failing breath. And that failing breath was used 
to express his sense of the inexhaustible kindnesses he had 
received from the family who had been so unexpectedly made 
his nin-ses, — to draw from one of his sons, by minute, eager, 
and- searching questions, all that he could learn about the latest 
vicissitudes and growing hopes of Italy, — to ask the friends and 
children around him for news of those whom he loved, — and 
to send love and messages to the absent who loved him. 
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